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THE ART OF PERFUMERY. 



s.iid of Plumeria txlba ; bui all the species, and there are several, have the 
same agreeable odour when living. Our Floras of the West Indies do 
not speak of such a use being made of the i^owers. You have the power 
of imiutiDg it from other v^etables* 

On looking further into this subject, I find it stated hf Sir James 
Smith that the French name of all the species is Fran^jipanni, and that 
they are so called from the resemblance of their fragrance, to a well- 
known perfume of France, ^FroHgipanni ; ' its faivaitor, an Italian, was 
of the Frat^pamtU fimUy^ so c ons fri cu o u s in the Roman disturbances. 

I suspect, then, that no perfume is derived from these flowers : the 
real Fram^ipnnni being derived from other flowers, as described in your 
work, 2nd edition. 

Very truly yours, 

W. J. Hooker. 

P.S. The juice of all the Plumerias is mill^ and very poisonous. One 
species was in fiower with us last week. 

To S. PlESSE, Ph.D., F.C.S. 

Frankincense, or Olibanum (see Olibanum.) Al- 
though there has been inuch research, the trees which produce 
this resinous gum are but imperfectly known. The best 
discourse upon this subject is to be found in the 'Trans- 
actions of the Linnaean Society,' vol. xxvii.9p. iii, by Dr. 
Birdwood. It is stated that the gum is obtainable from several 
species of Boswellia, growing in the hot and arid regions of 
Eastern Africa and of the Southern ccast of Arabia, the 
Soumali country, and near Aden. 

s 

As exemplifying the great esteem in whidi firankinceiise was held by 

the ancients, the memorable gifts presented by the Magi to the infant 
Saviour will occur to every mind. Herodotus relates that the Arabians 
paid to Darius, king of Persia, an annual tribute of i,ooo talents of 
frankincense^ Constantine made ofierings to the church of Rome cosdy 
vessels containing Aromata in memsmm, which is understood as <dibanimL* 

GiCkANlUM {Pclargouiujn Capitatiou, rose-leaf geranium). 
— The leaves of this plant yield by distillation a very 
agreeable rose-smelling otto, so much resembling real otto of 

' rkarmatpffrapLia, 
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rose that it is used very extensively for the aduheration of 
that valuable scent, and is grown very largely for that 
express purpose. It is principally cultivated in the south of 
France, and in Turkey (by the rose-growers). In the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise, at Monfort-Lamaury, in France, 
hundreds of acres of it may be seen growing. The geranium 
is propagated by cuttings made in September, which are 
planted out in the spring. If the land has been well manured, 
and if the season be very dry, the plants are well irrigated. 
They grow to a height of three to four feet, 3rielding an 
abundance of foliage, which is easily garnered by the sickle. 
One hundred-weight of leaves will yield about two ounces of 
essential oil. Used to adulterate otto of rose, it is in its turn 
itself adulterated with ginger-grass otto {Jindrepogoii^t and 
thus formerly was very diiBcult to procure genuine; on 
account of the increased cultivation of the plant, it is now, 
however, easily procured pure. Some samples are greenish- 
coloured, others nearly white, but we prefer those of a 
brownish tint 

When dissolved in rectified spirit, in the proportion of 
about eight ounces to the gallon, it forms the Extract of Rose- 
leaf Geranium of the shops.— A word or two is necessary 
about the oil of geranium, as much confusion is created respect- 
ing it, in consequence of there being an otto under the name 
of geranium, but which in reality is derived from one of the 
Andrapegms^ cultivated in the Moluccas. This said andro- 
pogon (geranium !) oil can be used to adulterate the true 
geranium, and hence we suppose its nomenclature in the 
drug markets. The genuine rose-leaf geranium otto fetches 
about 3f. per ounce, while the andropogon oil is not worth 
more than that sum per pound. And we may observe here 
that the perfuming essential oils are best purchased through 
the wholesale perfumers, as from the nature of their trade 
they have a better knowledge and means of obtaining the 
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real article than the drug broker. On account of the 
pleasing odour of the true oil of rose>leaf geranium, it is a 
valuable article for perfuming many materials, and appears to 
give the public great satisfaction. Recently some fine 
samples of otto of geranium have been brought to England, 
being the produce of Spain, very nearly as good as the otto 
imported from Grasse. It was sold at y. 6d. per ounce. 
Several varieties of the Natural Order Geraniaces bear 




SCE.NT-YIELDINO CERAKIVM. 



scent-yielding leaves ; but although these plants were intro- 
duced into £urope from the Cape of Good Hope so far back 
as 1690, it was not until 1847 that the Pelargonium capitattim 
began to be systematically grown for the purpose of extract- 
ing its scent-yielding principle, known in commerce as the 
Otto of Rose-leaf Geranium. This was first done by M. 
Demaison, of Paris ; and since that time its culti\'ation has 
vastly increased in France, particularly at Montfort-Lamaury, 
in the Department of Seine-et-Oise, and it has even more 
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rapidly spicul in Alj^eiia, Mr. Monk, an F-ii^Mishman, and M. 
Chilis pushing its production extensively. The same kind of 
culture is also carried on in Spain, by SeHor Robillard, of 
Valentia. The propagation of the Pelargonium by means of 
slips is too well known to need description. One ton weight 
of leaves will yield by distillation an average of two pounds 
weight of otto, the lowest wholesale price of which is, say, 6/. 
Sefior Robillard has about fifty acres of Rose Geranium under 
tillage, more or less, according to the demand. He strikes 
the cuttinp^s from September to October, and puts them out 
in April ; the plants have to be replaced every three or four 
years at longest, the land being well manured annually. 
About 3,000 plants are required per acre. 

Hediosmia. — ^A scent supposed to be derived from the 
Hedyosmum, an indigenous shrub of Jamaica. 

Heliotrope. — Either by maceration or enfleurage with 
clarified fat, we may obtain this fine odour from the flowers 
of the Heliotropunn pcrnvianum or H» grand iflorntii. Ex- 
quisite as the odour of this plant is, at present it is not applied 
to use by the manufacturing perfumer. This we think rather 
a singular fact, especially as the perfume is powerful and the 
flowers abundant. We should like to hear of some experi- 
ments being tried with this plant for producing its odour in 
this country, and for that purpose now suggest the mode of 
operation which would most likely lead to successful results. 
For a small trial in the first instance, which can be managed 
by any person having the run of a garden, we will say, procure 
an ordinary glue-pot now in commf)n use, which melts the 
material by the boiling of water ; it is in fact a water bath, in 
chemical parlance — ^onc capable of holding a pound or more 
of melted fat. At the season wlien the flowers are in bloom, 
obtain a j)ound of fine lard ; melt the lard and strain it through 
a close hair-sieve ; allow the liquefied fat, as it falls from the 
sieve, to drop into cold spring water ; tlits operation granulates 
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and washes the blood and membrane from it In order to 
start with a perfectly inodorous grease, the melting and granu- 
lation process may be repeated three or four times, using a 
pinch of salt and a pinch of alum in each water ; it is then to 
be washed five or six times in plain water ; finally, remelt 
the fat ; and cast it into a pan to free it from adhering water. 

Now put the clarified lard into the macerating pot, and 
place it in such a position near the fire of the greenhouse, or 
elsewhere, that will keep it warm enough to be liquid ; into 
the fat throw as many flowers as you can, and there let them 
remain for twenty four hours ; at this time strain the fat from 
the spent flowers and add fresh ones; repeat this operation 
for a week : we expect at the last straining the fat will have 
become very highly perfumed, and when cold may be justly 
termed Pommadc d. la Heliotrope. 

The cold jiomade being chopped up, like suet for a pudding, 
is now to be put into a wide-mouthed bottle, and covered 
with spirits as highly rectified as can be obtained, and left to 
digest for a week or more ; the spirit then strained off will be 
highly j)erfumed ; in reality it will be extract of heliotrope, a 
delightful perfume for the handkerchief. The rationale of 
the operation is simple enough ; the fat body has a strong 
affinity or attraction for the odorous body, or essential oil of 
the flowers, and it tiicrefore absorbs it by contact, and becomes 
itself perfumed. In the second operation the spirit has a 
much greater attraction for the fragrant principle than the 
fatty matter ; the former, therefore, becomes perfumed at the 
expense of the latter. The .same experiment may be repeated 
with almond oil substituted for the fat, or the process of 
enfleurage ma)- be adopted. 

The experiment here hinted at may be varied with any 
flowers that there are to spare ; indeed, by having the mace- 
rating bath larger than was mentioned above, an excellent 
milUJienr pomade and essence might be produced from every 
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conservatory in Ihc kingdom, and thus wc may receive 
another enjoyment from the cultivation of flowers beyond 
their beauty of form and colour. 

We hope that those of our readers who feel inclined to try 
experiments of this nature will not be deterred by sayinj^, 
* They are not worth the trouble.' It must be remembered 
that very fine essences realise in the London perfumery 
warehouses xds. per pint of 20 ounces, and that fine Jiowcr- 
sccntcd pomades fetch the same sum i)er j)ound. If the 
experiments are successful, they should be published, as then 
we may hope to establish a new and important manufacture 
in this country, or our warm colonies. But we arc dis^^ressing. 

The perfume of heliotrope is perfectly extracted by means 
of sulphuret of carbon by Millon's process as modified by Pivcr. 

The odour of heliotrope resembles a mixture of almonds 
ar.d vanilla, and is well imitated thus : — 

Extract of Hiliotrope. 

Spirituous extract of vanilla ^ pint 

„ „ French rose pomatum . . • i » 

„ orange^flower pomatum . . aos. 

„ „ ambergris i „ 

Essential oil almonds 5 drops. 

A preparation made in this manner under the name of 
Exirait de H^liottope is that which is sold in the shops of 
Paris and London, and is really a very nice perfume, passing 
well with the public for a genuine extract of heliotrope. 

Fiver, a Paris perfumer, has obtained from one hectare of 
land a quantity of flowers, from which he extracted by Millon's 
process 6 kilogrammes of perfume of heliotrope, worth 3,ooofr. 
Of this perfume, 4 grammes b sufficient to scent in an 
exquisite manner a kilogramme of pomatum. It is not 
injured by exposure to the air, and has enough stability, even 
when not dissolved by alcohol, to bear, without loss of weight 
or of intensity, being kept in open vessels. 
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HONEVSUCKLK, or \V( )01jBI Ni: — 

Copious of flower the woodbine, pale anil wan. 
But well compensating her sickly looks 
With never-cloying odours. 

What the poet Cowpcr here says is quite true ; nevertheless, 
it is a flower that is not used in practical perfumery, though 
there is no reason for abandoning it. The experiments 
suggested for obtaining the odour of Heliotrope and Mille- 
fleur (thousand flowers) are also applicable to this, as also to 
Hawthorn. A good 

ImUaHon of HoHtysuckU 

is made thus : — 

Spirituous extract of rose pomatum . . .1 pint 

„ „ tubereuse . . \ „ 
Extract of vanilla ^ „ 

„ tolu . . . . . . I ,, 

Otto neroli 10 drops 

„ almonds S » 

The prime cost of a perfume made in this manner would 
probably be too high to meet the demand of a retail druggist ; 
in such cases it may be diluted with rectified spirit to the 
extent ' to make it pay,' and will yet be a nice perfume. The 
formula generally given herein for odours is in anticipation 
that when bottled they will retail for at least eightcen-pence 
the fluid ounce ; whicli is the average price put on the finest 
perfumery by the manufacturers. The honex suckle belongs 
to the family of the Caprifoliace;e [louict ra ca/ri/olintu). 

Hops. — The flowers of the hop plant, /finnii/ns lupulus, 
yield a fragrant otto by distillation. On distilling a pocket, 
about 120 lbs., of new hops of best Kent quality, I procured 
just eight ounces of fragrant otto, limpid, and of a bay green 
colour. A similar quantity of three ) ear old Bavarian hops 
yielded eleven ounces of otto. The workmen were warned in 
case of its supposed narcotic action, but no such etiects in the 
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least degree were noticed. I have not yet employed it in 
perfumery ; but I cannot tell how soon it may be, since people 
have taken a liking to, and repeatedly asked for, a perfume so 
unflowery as Russian leather 1 

HOVENIA. — perfume under this name is sold to a 
limited extent ; but if it did not smell better than the plant 
Hovema dulcis or H, tnaqualiSf a native of Japan, it would 
not sell at all. The article in the market is made thus : — 



First dissolve the ottos in the spirit, then add the rose- 
water. After filtration it is ready for sale. When compounds 
of this kind do not become bright by passing through blotting- 
paper, the addition of a little carbonate of magnesia prior to 
filtering effectually clears them. The water in the above 
recipe is only added in order that the article produced may 
be retailed at a moderate price, and would, of course be better 
without that * universal friend.' 

The stalks of the hoventa, when they become fleshy, are 
eaten by the Japanese. According to Kaunpfer they taste 
like the pear. 

Hyssop {Hyssoptis officinalis), — This plant yields by dis- 
tillation an essential oil, which is sometimes used in ordi- 
nary perfumeries, but more particularly by the distillers 
who deal in liqueurs. When recently prepared it is colourless, 
but in contact with the air becomes yellow as it changes to a 
resin. It boils at about 160° (cent.) ; but the boiling point is 
sometimes as high as i8o^ which indicates that it consists of 
at least two essences. 



ItnitoHoH Essence o/Havenia, 



Rectified spirit 
Rose-water 
Otto lemons . 



I quart 
t drachm 

k n 

10 drops. 



„ rose 
„ cloves 
„ neroli 



K 
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Ilanc-Ilang {Cananga odorata). — This plant grows abun- 
dantly in the Philippine Islands, and is especially cultivated 




FLOWERS AND FftUIT OP CANANGA ODOftATA. 

in Manilla by M. Julien» of Westembayan, to whom I am in- 
debted for the illustrations from which the annexed woodcuts 
were prepared. The true llang-Ilang (Flower of Flowers) 
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yields, by distillation of its blossoms, a minute quantity of an 




CHAMTACA (MICilF.LIA CIIAMPACA), OR FALSE ILANC. 

Otto resembling the odour of tlie flower from which it is de- 
rived. The value of this otto, when pure, is from i8j, to 22s. 

K 2 
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per oz. in the European perfume market. Unfortunately, 
however, there grows in the same country the Champaca tree, 
which yields an otto, by distillation of its leaves, somewhat 
resembling in fragrance that of the Ilang-Ilang, but of little 
more commercial value than the otto of Pimento, which 
realises 2s. per oz. With this the true Ilang-Iiang is fre- 
quently adulterated. 

The otto of Ilang-Iiang has not been introduced into 
Europe more than about sixteen years ; but the price that it 
fetches, when pure, shows that it occupies a prominent place 
amongst perfumes. 

The odour of Hang has but little force : hence it requires 
an unusual quantity of its otto to make a fair average hand- 
Icerchief scent, as will be seen by the following recipe for 

Ilattg-Ilattg Extract, 

Alcohol (60 over proof) i gallon 

Hung otiu 6 oz. 

The cost of this perfume makes it far above the average of 
others, and is very fleeting in fragrance. A blended perfume 
containing otto of Hang, giving more satisfaction to the public 
than the above recipe, may be made thus : — 

Jiang-Jiang (dlended). 



Alcohol (60 over proof) 1 pint 

Otto ilang i oz. 

Otto pimento i o<* . 

Oiris tincture 3 pints 

Esfwit rose, triple i pint 

» » P«tt « w 

„ tubereuse i „ 

.» cassio 1 „ 

„ jasmine 1 „ 

I gallon. 



It will be seen that this mixture contains otto of pimento ; 
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the reason of its use is because, although Ilang-IIang has a 
flower scent, it also has ' that within ' which imparts a spice 
odour, as may also be observed in the common clove pink and 
stock of English gardens. 

The Cananga odorata is often spelled Ytang^ also Ihkmg : 
the fact is the plant is unknown to European botanists ; few, 
indeed, grasp the Malay tongue. 

Jasmine. 

Luxuriant above all, 
The jasmine tlirowing wide iier elegant sweets. 

This flower is one of the most prized by the perfumer. Its 
odour is delicate and sweet, and so peculiar that it is without 
comparison, and as such cannot be imitated. When the 
flowers of the yasminum odoratissimum are distilled, repeat- 
edly using the water of distillation over fresh flowers, a kind 
of sweet-smelling essence is obtained which ultimately oflers 
a perfume of jasmine. It is, hoMrever, exceedingly rare, on 
account of the enormous cost of production. There was a fine 
sample of six ounces exhibited in the Tunisian department 
of the Exhibition, 1862, the price of which was 9/. the fluid 
ounce t The plant is the Yasmyn of the Arabs, from which 
our name is derived. 

The cultivation of the jasmine is very extensive at Cannes 
(du D^rtement du Var) in the south of France. The manu> 
facturing perfumers there do not grow all the jasmine they 
consume, but are supplied every morning in the season* with 
small lots of flowers, from various cottagers, who have little 
plots of the plants. The cost of these flowers is from two 
to three francs the kilogramme, equal to about \s. 6d. to 
2s, 6d, the pound ; in this way the principal houses receive 
daily from one to two hundredweight of blossoms! The 
cultivated jasmine difiers from that jasmine we have in 
England, inasmuch as the blossoms are four times the size of 
the British or wild jasmine ; the plant also grows more like a 
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small bush, and, not being a creeper, requires no supports ; it 
isy in fact, the Jasmin grandiflora of the botanists. Its 
growth and cultivation resemble very much that of English 
lavender. 




JASMl>i GRANDIFLORA. 

Alphonse Karr has thus described a sale of some jessamines 
at Nice : — 

The other day 1 saw two cultivators in a garden ; one was buying of 
the other four thousand Spanish jessamine roots. I was not present at 
the struggle, but it must bftvebeen hot and passionate. When I arrived, 

sale of the jessamines was concluded. The ordinary price of the 
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Spanish jcssamine is from three to five francs tlic hundred roots. I'hese 
jessamines were splendidly loaded with large white flowers and pinkish 
violet buds. The buyer took a pickaxe and uprooted them. I thought 
he was mad. For jessamines torn tip in full flowering, in the month of 
August, would in France be considered entirely lost, and fit only to be 
tied up in bundles for firewocnl. IJiit this man, instead, carried his jessa- 
mines home, planted them in the ground, threw a few buckets of water 
over diem, and left them to themselves. Three days afterwards I 
vrent to see them ; they were in splendid condition, and had not ceased 
flowering. 

The jasmine is cultivated upon stems of the wild jasmine 
(that which is seen in our English gardens) grafted at the 
end of two years with the Spanish jasmine. 

This produces a blossom the size of a shilling, of intense 
fragrance. Jasmine requires a moist soil, or so situated that 
it can be irrigated. The distance of planting out the jasmine 
is the same as for the rose ; it must be very liberally pruned 
eveiy year. The flowers of the jasmine are produced from 
July to the end of October, but those of August and Septem- 
ber are the most fragrant About fifty days, or fifty successive 
inflowerings of fresh blossoms, produces the finest jasmine fat. 
It requires about eight thousand plants to stock an acre ; 
and they are not in full bearing till the second year after 
grafting; but when mature, every thousand plants y\t\A about 
sixty pounds' weight of flowers annually. They are planted 
in rows, horizontal poles being thrust between them for 
support, the branches being woven in and out, somewhat as 
the raspberry canes are arranged by the Chiswick gardeners. 
Every August — the jasmine season — ^the fields are alive with 
women, old and 3roung, and children, each having a little 
basket at her side suspended by a strap across her shoulders, 
both hands actively engaged in picking the flowers, and Ailing 
the baskets. As each basket is filled it is conveyed to the 
shaded laboratory and there weighed. An acre of land will 
yield about five hundred pounds' weight of jasmine blossoms. 
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In the perfumer's laboratory, the method of obtaining the 
odour is by absorption, or, as the French term it, cuflairage ; 
that is, by spreadinc^ a mixture of pure lard and beef suet on 
a glass tray {chassis cn vcrrc), and sprinklinr^ the fresh-gathered 
flowers all over it, Icavinrr them to stand a day or so, and 
repeating the operation w ith fresh flow ers during the whole 
time the jasmine i)hint is in blossom, which is for more than 
six weeks ; the grease absorbs the odour. iMually, the 
pomade is scraped off the glass, melted at as low a tempera- 




OATHERINO JASMINE B1.08SOMS. 



ture as possible, and strained. It rccjuircs at least three 
kilogrammes of flowers to perfume one kilogramme of grease. 

Oils strongly imprc^mated with the fragrance are also 
prepared much in the same way. Cotton cloths {mollctcn de 
coton), previously steeped in olive oil, are covered with jasmine 
flowers, which is repeated .several times ; finally, the cotton 
cloths are squeezed under a press. The jasmine oil thus 
produced is the Hnilc antique an jasmin of the French houses. 
(See Knfleurage.) 

The extract of jasmine is prepared by pouring rectified 
spirit on the jasmine pomade or oil, and allowing them to 
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remain together for a fortnight, at a summer heat The best 
quah'ty extract requires two pounds of pomatum to every 
quart of spirit The same can be done with the oil of jasmine. 
If the pomade is used, it must be cut up fine previously to 
being put into the spirit ; if the oil is used, it must be shaken 
well together every two or more hours, otherwise, on account 
of its specific gravity, the oil separates, and but little surface 
is exposed to the spirit After the extract is strained off, the 
' washed ' pomatum or oil is still useful, if remelted, in the 
composition of pomatum for the hair, and gives more satisfac- 
tion to a customer than any of the 'creams and balms,' &c., 
&c., made up and scented with essential oils ; the one smells 
of the flower, the other Barbm)us. 

The extract of jasmine enters into the composition of a 
great many of the most approved handkerchief perfumes sold 
by the Englbh and French perfumers. The extract of 
jasmine made in England is much finer than the French, on 
account of the inodorous quality of the British spirit Extract 
of jasmine is sold for the handkerchief often pure, but b one 
of those scents which, though very gratifying at first, becomes 
what people call 'sickly' after exposure to the oxidising 
influence of the air, but, if judiciously mixed with other per- 
fumes of an opposite character, is sure to please the most 
fastidious customer. 

In Turkey the jasmine is cultivated for a different pur- 
pose. By reserving only a single axis to each stalk, they 
obtain the beautiful straight stems which are used in the 
manufacture of pipe-tubes. 

Essence of jasmine, when cooled down to 6*, deposits a 
white stearopten, crystalline, inodorous, fusible at 125^ hardly 
soluble in water, easily soluble in spirit and ether. 

Jonquil. — The scent of the jonquil is very pleasing ; for 
perfumery purposes it is, however, but little cultivated in 
comparison with jasmine and tubereuse. It is prepared 
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exactly as jasmine. The ParisUn perfumers sell a mixture 
which they call * extract of jonquil.' The plant, however, 
only plays the part of a godfather to the ofisprihg, giving it 
its name. The so-called jonquil is made thus : — 



, Spirit (60 over proof) i gallon. 



The jonquil is produced hy the Narcissus yottquiilat of the 
family of the Amafyllidaceae. 

KOOSHT, or COSTUS. Balfour says that the root of the 
Aucklandia Costus has an aromatic odour, and is used ia 
Northern India as incense; in Bengal this same is called 
Puchak. I have made some experiments with a sample of 
Koosht which was sent to me by Mr. Collins, the curator of 
the Museum of the Pharmaceutical Society : it appears to be 
scarcely as odorous as orris root. The tincture has an agree^ 
able smell and would be useful, but no quantity has yet been 
seen in our maricets. 

Since the above experiments, I have imported two hundred- 
weight of costus, and which I find far superior to the original 
sample ; being newer, it is more fragrant Five lbs. of it to one 
gallon of spirit makes an excellent tincture, and will cer- 
tainly come into use as a base for several perfumes. 

Laurel. — By distillation from the leaves of the Prunus 
Lauroeerasus, or cherry laurel, an oil and perfumed water are 
procurable, of a very pleasant and fragrant character. Com- 
mercially, however, it is disregarded, as, from the similarity 
of odour to the oil distilled from the bitter almond, it is 



I mt lilt ion Extract of Jonquil. 

Spirituous extract of jasmine pomade 
„ tubereufe 
ft fleur d'onnge 

Exttact of vanilU 



2 fluid 08. 



Tme Exiraa 0/yatiquU, 
Jonquil pomade 



8 lbs. 



Let it stand one month. 
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rarely, if ever, used by the perfumer, the latter being more 
economicaL 
Lavender. 

In each bright drop there is a spell, 
Tis from the soil wc love so well, 
From English gardens won. 

The dimate of Ei^land appears to be better adapted 
for the perfect development of this fine old favourite perfume 
than any other on the globe. 'The ancients,' says Burnett, 
'employed the flowers and the leaves to aromatise their 
baths, and to give a sweet scent to water in which they 
washed ; hence the generic name of the plant, Lavandula* 

lavender is grown to an enormous extent at Mitcham, in 
Surrey, and at Hitchin, in Herts, by Mr. Perks, which are the 
places of its production in a commercial point of view. Very 
large quantities are also grown in France. What is called 
the Alpine lavender of France is remarkably good ; but the 
fine odour of the British produce realises in the market four 
times the price of that of G>ntinental growth. Burnett says 
that the oil of Lavandula Spica is more pleasant than that 
derived from the other species; but this statement must not 
mislead the purchaser to buy the French spike lavender, as it 
is not worth a tenth of that derived from the LavatuUtla vera. 
Half a hundredweight of good lavender flowers yields, by 
distillation, from fourteen to sixteen ounces of essential oil 

Laevandula vera is a native of Persia, the Canaries, 
Barbary, and the south of Europe, from the last of which it 
is said to have been first brought to England, where, finding 
a congenial soil, and being carefully cultivated, it yields an 
essential oil, or otto^ very far superior to that produced from 
it in its original places of growth. The peculiar qualities of 
most plants are susceptible of change, and in many instances 
of improvement, by cultivation ; but none, periiaps, more so 
than this. It is not even in all parts of this country that it 
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can be grown with success, and for many years it was sup- 




posed that it would only come to perfection in the neighbour- 
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hood of Mitcham, in Surrey ; but it has, within the last half 
centuiy, been found that a soil and climate equally suited to 
its growth exists near Hitchin, in Hertfordshire. There the 
finest otto is now produced from its flowers, by Mr. S. Ferks^ 
from whom we have received the following account of his 
mode of its cultivation and treatment : — 

The ground for a plantation of lavender shouM not be suRounded by 
high hedges, or in the immediate neighbourhood of any trees, wludi tend 

to retain too much moisture upon the plants, and thus cause the spring 
frosL to cut otf ihc tlowers, but should be as much exposed to the sun as 
possible. 

In October, a large number of slips from the old plants are placed in 

previously prepared beds, whens thqr are allowed to remain for twelve 
months, during which time they are carefully clipped. When a year old, 
they are planted out (in tine weather) in rows four feet apart, with a space 
of three feet from plant to plant, but are not allowed to flower, the chp* 
pmg bdng still continued, in order to strengthen them, which object is 
further promoted by a regular supply of short manure to the roots. If 
this cannot be procured in sufficient quantity, its pLice may be supplied 
by superphosphate of Umc, which greatly improves the appearance of the 
plant, and causes it also to produce finer flowers. 

The usual mode of procurii^ the otto is to put the flowers and stalks 
into a still with sufficient water, and thus draw off the oil ; but I have 
found by experiment that very little is protl-ji ed from the stalks, and that 
little of inferior quality. My present practice is therefore to employ only 
the flowers, which are stripped from the stalks previously to the distillation ; 
and though this is necessarily a more expensive way of proceeding, the 
superior quality of the product enhances its value in nn equal deface, 
whilst the loss in quantity is very small. The aroma of the otto produced 
by this process is so far superior to that of any other, as to be at once 
perceptible to every one accustomed to the use of an inferior kind, and 
even to those who may be said to have an entirely uneducated sense of 
smelling. It is, in fact, a pure otto, and when suitably combined with 
other appropriate materials, produces ' Lavender Water ' of the most 
exquisite fragrance that has hitherto been made. 

Since the publication of the last edition of this work, I 
have had twelve years' possession of the stillery and lavender 
land adjoining in the Mitcham Road, the very centre of the 
Surrey flower farms. I have thus added to former knowledge 
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some practical experience in the field» and in the still-house, 
not only with lavender, but with most of the other plants 
cultivated at Mitcham, such as white peppermint, black 
peppermint, pennyroyal, camomile, Provence and Damask 
roses, rosemary, &c. The remarks I have to make in reference 
to these plants will be found under their several headings. 

The number of lavender plants upon an acre of ground 
would be about 3,547 ; that if planted one yard apart and 
four feet between the rows. An acre would yield about six to 
seven quarts of otto, but it depends upon the age of the 
plants ; the latter, when about four years old, produce most 

Every fourth year the old lavender plants are taken up^ 
and the crop upon the land is changed to that of potatoes, or 
some other, and it is here the practical farmer has to decide. 
In the cases of some lands at Mitcham, lavender can be grown 
for even six jrears, by judiciously removing worn plants, and 
inserting young ones. Severe frost will often kill rows of plants, 
and their place must be renewed. At the end of August or 
early in September the lavender is fit to gamer : it is cut with 
a sickle, and is then laid upon a mat (these mats are the 
common Indian bas matting), which will hold an average of 
half a hundredweight each, and are then delivered at the still- 
bouse. At my Mitcham stillery I have two stills ; one will hold 
twenty mats, or say half a ton of lavender, and half a ton of 
water for its distillation ; the lesser still works about three 
quarters of this quantity. Each still is worked over three 
times during every twenty-four hours — the work is continuous 
night and day. Thus for charging the still and firing one 
hour is allowed; the distillation will then continue for six 
hours, when another hour of heavy work is used in discharg- 
ing the still of the spent plant and getting ready for a new 
charge. Twenty mats of lavender thus distilled will yield (an 
average of seven years) sixteen pounds of otto. This otto at 
Mitcham is always divided into Firsts (ists) and Seconds 
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(ands). The firsts or best will be 15 lbs., the seconds i lb. 
The last otto that runs is undoubtedly inferior to the first by 
one half the market value of the firsts. 

All the inferior descriptions of oil of lavender are used for 
perfuming soaps and greases; but the best, that obtained 
from the Mitcham and Hitchin lavender, is entirely used in 
the manufacture of what is called lavender vrater, but which, 
more properly, should be called essence or extract of lavender, 
to be in keeping with the nomenclature of other essences pre- 
pared with spirit 

The number of formulae published for making a liquid 
perfume of lavender is almost endless ; but the whole of them 
may be resolved into essence of lavender, simple ; essence of 
lavender, compound ; and lavender water. 

There are two methods of making essence of lavender : — 
I. By distilling a mixture of essential oil of lavender and 
rectified spirit ; and the other^s. by merely mixing the <»1 
and the spirit together. 

The first process 3rields the finest quality; it is that 
which is adopted by tiie. firm of Smyth & Nephew, whose 
reputation for this article is such that it gives a good character 
in foreign nuurkets, especially India, to all products of lavender 
of English manufacture. Lavender essence, that which is 
made by the still, is quite white ; while that by mixture only 
alwa}rs has a yellowish tint, which, by age, becomes darker 
and resinous. 



Mix and distil five pints for sale. Such essence of lavender 
is expensive, but at tor. a pint of 14 oz. (1) there is a margin 



SmytKs Lavender, 



To produce a very fine distillate, take 



Otto of English lavender 
Rectified spirit (60 over proof) 
Rose*water .... 



4 oz. 

5 pints 
I pint 
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for profit. If not being convenient to the general dealer to 
sell distilled lavender essence, the following form, by mixture, 
will produce a first-rate article, and nearly as white as the 
above : — 

Essence of Lavender. 

Otto of lavender . 6 oz. 

Rectified spirit i gallon 

The perfumef^s retail price for such quality is lOr. per 
imperial pint of 20 oz. 

Many perfumers and druggists, in making lavender water 
or essence, use a small portion of beigamot, with an idea of 
improving its quality-^ veiy erroneous opinion ; moreover, 
such lavender quickly discolours. 

Lavender Water. 

English oil of lavender 4 oz. 

Spirit 3 quarts 

Rose-water 1 pint 

Filter, and it is ready for sale. 

Common Lavender Waier, 
Same form as the above, substituting French lavender for the British. 

Recipes for Rondclctia, Lavender Bouquet, and other 
lavender compounds, will be given when we come to sjxrak 
of compound perfumes, which will be reserved until we have 
finished explaining the method of makini; the simple essences. 

The Lavandula vera, D. C, is called female lavender; and 
the Lavandula Spica, male lavender. 

Lkmon. — This fine perfume is abstracted from the Cittus 
Limonum, by causing the fruit to revolve in a metal cup ' lined 
with spikes, this process producing the first quality ; by ex- 
pression, and also by distillation from the rind of the fruit. 
That which is procured by expression has a much finer odour 
and a more intense lemony smell than the distilled product. 
' See IllustntioD of the Kcuelle under JLimk. 
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As a distinction the first quality and the expressed lemon is 
called Citron Zkstf, and the distilled quality is known as 
£ss. Lemon. The importation of from 85,000 lbs. to 90,000 
lbs. weight of otto of lemon annually into England proves 
that Britannia has a great liking U)x this scent, which is ex- 
tracted by rasping the fruit and afterwards expressing the 
pulp so produced of the Citrus Limonum. The otto of lemons 
in the market is principally from Messina, where there are 
hundreds of acres of ' lemon groves ; ' indeed, the extraction 
of the ottos of lemon, orange, and bergamot constitutes the 
chief industry of Sicily, particularly in the vicinity of Palermo. 
In the spiked cup or drum 100 or more lemons are operated 
on at one time. No doubt, sooner or later, steam will be 
employ ed to rotate these dmms, and thus we may expect the 
supply of these scents to be kept equal to the demand. 
Nevertheless* as the land of Italy is already occupied, there 
is ample room in European markets for similar ottos, should 
they be produced in Australia. Otto of lemons, like all the 
ottos of the Citrus family, is prone to rapid oxidation when 
in contact with air and exposure to light; a high temperature 
is also detrimental, and as such is the case, the otto should be 
preserved in a cool cellar. Most of the samples from the gas- 
heated shelves of the druggists' shops are as much like essence 
of turpentine, to the smell, as that of lemons ; rancid oil of 
lemons may, in a great measure, be purified by agitation with 
warm water and final decantation. The following remarks, 
made by Mr. Cobb, ol Yarmouth, are useful ; — 

Being constandy annoyed by the deposit and alteration in my essence 

of lemons, I have tried various methods of remedying the inconvenience. 

I first tried rcdistillinj:^ it, but beside?; the loss ronseqnrnt on distilliri^^ 
small quantities, the flavour is thereby impaired. As the oil became 
brighter when heated, I anticipated that all its precipitable matter would 
be thrown down at a low temperature, and I applied a freenng mixture, 
keeping the oil at lero for some hours. No such change, however, took 
place. 

L 
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The plan uhith I ultimately decided upon as the best which I had 
arrived at, was to shake up the oil with a little tiot water, and to leave the 
water in the bottle ; a mucilaginous preparation forms on the top of the 
water, and acquires a certain tenacity, so that the oil may 1^ poured off 
to nearly the last, without disturbing the deposit. Terhaps cold water 
would answer cijually well, were it carefully agitated with the oil and 
allowed some time to settle. A consideration of its origin and constitu- 
tion, indeed, strengthens this o^nion ; for although lemon otto is 
obtatned bodi by distillation and expression, that which is usually found 
m commerce is prepared by removing the ' fljivedo ' of lemons with a 
rasp, and afterwards expressing it in a hair sack, allowing the tiltrate to 
stand, tliat il may deposit some of its impurities, decanting and filtering. 
Thus obtained, it still contains a certain amount <^ muciU^nous matter, 
which undergoes spontaneous decomposition, and thus (acting, in short, as 
a ferment accelerates a similar change in the oil itself. If this view of 
as decomposition be a correct one, we evidently, in removing this matter 
by means of the water, get rid of a great source of alteration, and attain 
the same result as we should by distillation, without its waste or deteri- 
mation in flavour. 

I am, however, aware that some consider the deposit to be modified 
resin. Some curious experiments of Saussure have shown tliat volatile oils 
absorb oxygen immediately thqr have been drawn from the plant, and 
are partially converted into a resin, which remains dissolved in the re- 
mainder of the essence. 

He remarked that this property of absorbing oxygen gradually in- 
creases until a maximum is attained, and again diminishes after a cer- 
tain lapse of time; In the oil of lavender this maximum remained only 
seven days, during each of which it absorbed seven times its volume of 
oxygen. In the oil of lemons the maximum was not attained until at the 
end of a month ; it tlien lasted twenty- six days, during each of which it 
absorbed twice its volume of oxygen. It is the resin formed by the 
abs(Mrption of oxygen, and remaining dissolved in the essence, whidi 
destroys its original odour. In conclusion, I would recommend that this 
oil, as well as all other essential oils, be kept in a COOl, dark place, 
where no very great change:> of temperature occur. 

When new and good, Icnioii otto may be freely used in 
combination with rosemary, cloves, and carawa) , for peiTuniiiig 
powders for the ntirsery. l-"rom its rapid oxidation it should 
not be used for pcrfuining grease, as it assists rather than 
otherwise all fats to turn rancid ; hence pomatums so per- 
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fumed will not keep well. In the manufacture of other 
compound perfumes, it should be dissolved in spirit, in the 
proportion of six to eight ounces of oil to one gallon of spirit. 
There is a large consumption of otto of lemons in the manu- 
facture of eau de Cologne; that 
Farina uses it is easily discovered by 
adding a few dn^ of Liq. Ammoniae 
fort to half an ounce of his eau de 
Cologne, the smell of the lemon b 
thereby brought out in a remarkable 
manner. 

Perhaps it is not out of place here 
to remark that in attempts to dis- 
cover the composition of certain per- 
fumes we are greatly assisted by the 
use of strong Liq. Ammoniac. Cer- 
tain of the essential oils combining 
with the ammonia allow those which 
do not do so^ if present in the com- 
pound, to be smelt. 

Lemon Grass.— According to 
Thwaites, the otto in the market 
under this name is derived from the 
Androp9gon dtratts^ a species of 
grass which grows abundantly in 
India. It is cultivated to a large 
extent in Ceylon and in the Mo- 
luccas purposely for the otto, which 
from the plant is easily procured by 
distillation. Lemon grass otto, or, 
as it is sometimes called, oil of ver- 
bena, on account of its similarity of 
odour to that favourite plant, is im- 
ported into this country in old English porter and stout bottles. 

L 2 
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It is very powerful, and well adapted for pcrfumii^ soaps 

and greases ; but its principal consumption is in the manufac- 
ture of artificial essence of verbena. From its comparatively 
low price, great strength, and fine perfume (when diluted), the 
lemon grass otto may be much more used than at present with 
considerable advantage t^* the retail shopkeeper. 

The annual production of lemon grass otto in Ceylon is 
nearly 1,500 lbs., and it is valued there at \s. 4//. per oiiflce; 
Specimens of the plant which produces it are to be seen at 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

The schoenanthus of the laborator>' is the flowering rush 
or 'S')(nTif09 apofjMriKos of Dioscorides. It grows in Africa, and 
especially in the Arabian deserts. Lemer)' states that it is 
so abundant in the district of Mount Lebanon that the people 
use it for the litter of camels, whence its designation, — Fcenum 
or Stramcn camelomm. Roylc says that it greatly resembles 
a plant which comes from India, from which a volatile oil is 
extracted named grass oil of Namur. 

Lemon-Scfntkh Gum Tree, Eucalyptus Citriodora. — 
The leaves of this species of Eucalyptus, on being bruised, 
yield a delij^litful cilron-likc odour, cc)m{)ared by some to the 
smell uf balm, and by others to that of citronella ; and when 
the leaves are dried and placed among clothes or papers, they 
impart an agreeable scent to them. Considerinfj that it might 
prove useful in an economical point of view. Dr. Bennett, 
autlior of ' Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australia,' procured 
a quantity of the leaves, which were distilled b)- Mr. Norie, a 
practical chemist in Sydney, and it was found that three 
pounds twelve ounces of leaves yielded by distillation six 
drachms and a half of a pure, colourless otto ; a specimen of 
which Dr. Bennett has placed in the Museum at Kew. 

LiGNALOE. (See LlNALOK.) 

LlL.'\C. — The fragrance of the flowers of this ornamental 
shrub is well known. The essence of lilac is obtained either 
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by the process of maceration, or enfleurage with grease, and 
afterwards treating the pomatum thus formed with rectified 
spirit, in the same manner as previously described for cassie ; 
the odour so much resembles tubereuse, as to be frequently 
used to adulterate the latter, the demand for tubereuse being 
at all times greater than the supply. An agreeable 

Imitation of Essence of White Lilac 

may be compounded thus : — 



Spirituous extract from tubereuse pomade . . .1 pint 
n „ of orange flower pomade . . , \ pint 

Otto ahnonds 3 drops 

Extract of dvet ^oc 



The civet is only used to give permanence to the perfume 
of the handkerchief. 

Lily. — The manufacturing perfumer rejects the advice of 
the inspired writer, to 'consider the lilies of the field.' Rich 
as they are in odour, they are not cultivated for their perfume. 
If Uiies are thrown into oil of sweet almonds, or olive oil, they 
impart to it their sweet smell ; but to obtain anything like 
fragrance, the infusion must be repeated a dozen times with 
the same oil, using fresh flowers for each infusion, after 
standing a day or sa The oil being shaken with an equal 
quantity of spirit for a wedc, gives up its odour to the alcohol, 
and thus extract of lilies be made. But how it is made 
is thus : — 

Imitatim Lily ofOu Valley. 



Extract of tubereuse i pint 

„ jasmine I oz. 

„ fleur d'orange 2 oz. 

,, vanilla 3 oz. 

„ cas»e \ pint 

„ rose \ pint 

Otto of almonds ' . 3 drops 
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Keep this mixture together for a month, and then bottle it for 
sale. It is a perfume that is very much admired. 

Lime. — Among one of the Leeward Caribbecs is Mont- 
serrat, a little island on which Citrus Litnttta grows most 
prolifically, and in almost an indigenous manner. Under the 
care of Mr. Joseph Sturge, the Montscrrat Company, of which 
Mr. Sturge is director, annually produce no less than I,0CX) lbs. 
of the true otto of citron, all by means of the Ecuelle process, 
and it is so pure that it is worth twice its present price in the 
market ; but the products of Sicily, which are by no means 
good, compete with it to its disadvantage. Mr. Stuige states 
that ' his citron orchards consist of about 500 acres, and that 
each acre contains about 200 trees. It takes seven years from 
the seed for them to come into full bearing; they flower more 
or less whenever they get heavy rain, and the fruit ripens in 
about four months after the flowers appear.' He therefore 
gets fruit all the year round, but the chief harvest is from 
September to January. 

UEcucllc. — This valuable instrument, which is used for 
extracting the odorous principles from the fruit of the orange 
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and citron famil}', may be modified in size and form ; it is 
sometimes shaped as a drum, the fruit being put inside ; the 
drum is made to rotate by mechanical gearing. (See Lemon.) 
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LimK-Tkkk l^LossoM. — Is there a Wickhamitc that docs 
not remember the deh'^htful scent of the flowers of the fine 
old lime trees around Winchester Catliedral ? 

There I stood beneath the flowering limesy 
Whose golden blossoms waved above my head 
A fragrant orchestra i 

There is a fine avenue of h'me trees on the approach to 
Chiswick House, near to my own residence, Hugheiiden 
House ; here I have often had opportunities of studying the 
fragrance of their blossoms. I make a perfume which is a good 
imitation of 

Lime-Tree Blossom, 

bpint, to over-proof . 2 pints 

Otto lignaloe i ot. 

Rose triple, jasmin, and orris, of each .... | pint 

LiNALOE, also improperly called Lignalok. — The 
Victorian era has been marked not only by the penny post 
and shilling telegraph, by the discovery of gold in Australia 
and diamonds at the Cape, but also by the introduction 
of a veritably new perfume — linaloe. The otto of this plant 
was first shown to me about 1865, but unticrthe name linaloe. 
I was then unable to find its origin, and the importers, Messrs. 
Sargant and Son, were unwilling to give any information 
respecting it. This at first caused doubts as to its being a 
genuine production. 

My Mypcr-Osmia, however, confirmed me that I had a 
new otto under my nose ; and tiuis convinced, by smell alone, 
1 have secured it a pl.ice in the laboratory. 

Not being able to find linaloe in any I'nglish botanical 
works, I had almost given up the solution of Messrs. Sargants' 
secret, when I came across the word lignaloe, by hearing it 
read one mornini; at churcli from the lessons of the day. Num- 
bers xxiv. 6. Here, said 1, is the revelation of the long sought 
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for linaloc ; it must be lignaloe. Now I had no difficulty in 
learning all about this plant from the usual sources, and I at 
once set to work to * introduce ' it to the perfumery world, as 
I then firmly brlicvcd it to be the 'lignaloe of the scriptures.* 
One or two friends well versed in botany informed mc that 
the AquUaria Agalhcha, the true lignaloe of the Bibl^ was 
a tree of south-eastern Asia, and did not exist in the American 
continent. Now I had learned from Messrs. Sai^ant that the 
article veritably came from Mexico ! It was clear, then, that 
if the botani.sts were correct, I could not be dealing with the 
true lignaloe. Samples of the wood were procured from 
Vera Cruz, and, being submitted to the authorities at Kew 
Gardens, were quickly pronounced to be the Bois de Citron du 
Mcxiquc, so named by Guibourt, but which in Mexico is known 
under the name of ' linaloe.' By the distillation of a hundred 
pounds of the broken-up wood I procured several ounces of 
otto of precisely the same smell and character as that which 
was imported.' The otto of linaloe is perfectly white in 
colour; it appears to be very unalterable by the action of air 
(oxygen) ; and it is here it differs so much from any of the 
citron group of odours, but to which it nevertheless belongs 
by fragrance, having a scent which in the gamut would be 

It so much resembles the sweet odour of the linic-trec flowers 
that, when properly diluted with spirit and witli the addition 
of a little rose, it makes an excellent imitation perfume of 
lime blossoms (for which see p. 151). When otto of linaloe is 
combined with soap, it loses odour rapidly, showing some 
action by alkalies. It scents oil and grease very nicely. The 
ground wood makes a good sachet. The following is the 

< A goofi arcniint of the linaloe has been published in the Pkarmaca$Heal 
youmalt hy Mr. James CoUinx. 
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recipe of the now well-known handkerchief perfume as intro- 
duced by the house of Piesse and Lubin : — 

Essence ofUgnahe. 

Tinctures of orris and vanilla, of each . . . . i pint 

Esprit jasmin, and tttbereuae „ .... 2 pints 

Rose triple 3 pints 

Spirit 60 over-proof 4 pints 

UUo lignaloe . . . . *. . . . . 3 oz. 

Mace. — This substance is procured from the nutmeg-tree 
{Myristica moschata et tometUasa): thus, the nutmegs are 
enclosed in four different covers ; the first is a thick husk, 
something like that of our walnuts, but larger ; under this lies 
a tilin reddish coat, which is the mace of commerce; the mace 
wraps up the shell and opens like a network, as the fruit, or 
rather seed, grows ; the shell is hard and thin and destitute of 
odour ; under this is a greenish film, of no use in trade, but 
which is, in truth, the shirt of the seed or nutmeg. The odour 
of mace only resembles that of nutmeg in being spicy; it 
cannot, however, be mistaken for the smell of nutmeg. The 
otto of mace, like that of nutmeg, is readily procured by dis- 
tillation. The nutmeg tree, like that of orange, gives distinct 
fragrances in different parts of it. Thus we have otto of mace 
and otto of nutmeg produced by the same plant within a 
Tiuartcr of an inch of each other. What wonderful valves and 
taps to keep them from mixing ! Ground mace is used in 
the manufactnre of some of those scented powders called 
sachets. The strong-smelling essential oil is useful for scent- 
ing soap. 

Magnolia. — The perfume of this flower is superb ; prac- 
tically, however, it is of little use to the manufacturer ; the 
large size of the blossoms and their comparative scarcity pre- 
vent their being used ; but a very excellent imitation of their 
odour is made as under, and is that which is found in the 
perfumers' shops of London and Paris : — 
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Spirituous extract orange-flower pomatum 



1 pint 

2 pints 
ipint 

I pint 

3 drs. 



rose pomatum 
tubereuse pomatum 
violet pomatum 



Otto of citron zcste . 
M almonds 



lo drops 



Marjoram. — ^Thc otto procured by distilling Origanum 
majorana, commonly called oil of origan by the French, is 
exceedingly powerful, and in this respect resembles all the 
ottos from the different species of thyme, of which the mar- 
joram is one. One hundredweight of the dry herb yields 
about ten ounces of the otto. Origan oil is extensively used 
for perfuming soap, but more in France than in England. It 
is the chief ingredient used by Gelle Fr^res, of Paris, for 
scenting their 'Tablet Monstre Soap^' so common in the 
London shops. 

Meadow-sweet, known also as Meadow-Queen.— A 
sweet-smelling otto can be produced by distilling the SpirtM 
M^maria, but it is not used by perfumers ; it is, however, 
interesting as being one of those organic substances which can 
be made in the chemical laboratory. 

Mecca Balm. (See Balsam.) 

Melissa. (See Baem.) 

Mignonette, otherwise R£s£da.— But for the exquisite 
odour of this little flower, it would scarcely be known otherwise 
than as a weed. Sweet as it is in its natural state, and prolific 
in odour, we are not able to maintain its characteristic smell 
as an essence. Like many others, during separation from the 
plant, the fragrance is more or less modified ; though not 
perfect, it still reminds the sense of the odour of the flowers. 
To give it that sweetness which it appears to want, a certain 
quantity of violet is added to bring it up to the market odour. 

As this plant is so very prolific in odour, we think some- 
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tiling might be done with it in England, especially as it flour- 
ishes as well in this country as in France. We desire to see 
Flower Farms and organised Ferfumatories established in the 
British Isles, for the extraction of essences and the manufacture 
of pomade and oils, of such flowers as are indigenous, or that 
thrive in the open fields of our country. Besides opening up 
a new field of enterprise and good investment for capital, it 
would give healthy employment to many women and children. 
Open air employment for the young is of no little considera- 
tion to maintain the stamina of the future generation ; for it 
cannot be dented that our factory system and confined cities 
are prejudicial to the physical condition of the human family. 

To return from our digression. The essence of mignonette, 
or, as it is more often sold under the name of, Extrait de 
R^sdda, is prepared by infusing the r^s6da pomade in rectified 
spirit, in the proportion of one pound of pomade to one pint 
of spirit, allowing them to digest together for a fortnight, when 
the essence is filtered off the pomade. One ounce of extract 
of tolu is added to every pint This is done to give perma- 
nence to the odour upon the handkerchief, and does not in 
any way alter its smelL M. March, of Nice, is the principal 
maker of Reseda pomade ; to use his own words, he has a 
spicialiU for its fabrication. It is made by the enfleurage 
process. By Millon's process an extract of mignonette is 
obtained, which has the full odour of the flowers. 

MlRIBANE. — ^The French name for artificial essence of 
almond. (See Almond.) 

Mint. — All the MenUuda yield fragrant ottos by dis- 
tillation. The otto of the spear-mint (J/, viridis) is exceeds 
ingly powerful, and very valuable for perfuming soap^ in 
conjunction with other perfumes. Perfumers use the ottos of 
the mint in the manufacture of mouth washes and dental 
liquids. The leading ingredient in the celebrated 'eau 
Botot ' is oil of peppermint in alcohol. Mint ottos have more 
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power than any other aromatic to overcome the smell of 
tobacco. Mouth washes, it must be remembered, are as 
much used for rinsing the mouth after smoking as for a den- 
tifrice. (See Peppermint.) 

Musk-Seed. — This odorous substance, known in the per- 
fumer}' trade as Grains d'Ambrctte, is produced by the plant 
Hibiscus Abelmoschits. Kabb-cl-Misk is the Arabic name, of 
which, says Burnett, Abelmoschus is a vile corruption. The 




HIBISCUS. 



plant is cultivated in Martinique, whence this seed is ex- 
ported. Very little is known in England of Chinese toilet 
practices ; but we are told, on good authority, that from one 
of these species, the Hibisats Rosa sinensis, ' the Chinese 
make a black dye for their hair and eye-brows, and a black- 
ing for their shoes ! ' Musk seed, when ground, certainly 
reminds our smelling sense of the odour of musk, but it is 
poor stuff at best ; however, for making cheap sachet powder, 
it may be used for variety's sake. When hair powder was in 
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fashion, perfumers used to scent the starch of which the 
powder was made, by mixing the ground ambrette with the 
fecula ; afiter lying together for a few hours, the starch was 
then sifted away, and packed for sale. Musk seed is a native 
of India, but the plant which produces it has been acclima- 
tised in Egypt and the Antilles. The most valued comes 
from Martinique. 
Myrtle. 

The laurel and the myrtle sweets agree, 

And both in nos^ys shall be bound for thee.— Horace. 

A very fragrant otto may be procured by distilling the 
leaves of the common myrtle ; one hundiedweight will yield 
about five nimces of the volatile oil. The demand for 
essence of myrtle being very limited, the odour as found in 
the perfumers' shops is very rarely a genuine article, but is 
imitated thus : — 

Jmita^on Essence of Myrtle, 



Extract of vanilla \ pint 

„ rotes I pint 

„ fleur d'orange \ pint 

„ tuhcreusc \ pint 

„ jasmine . . . . . . . . 2 oz. 



Mix, and allow to stand for a fortnight: it is then fit 
for bottling, and is a perfume that gives a great deal of 

satisfaction. 

Myrtle-flower water is sold in France under the name of 
eau d'ange^ and may be prepared like rose^ elder, or other 

flower waters. 

The plant most commonly used is the Myrtus cammunist 
of the family of myrtaceae. 

Myrrh. — This odorous gum or resin has been known 
from time immemorial, as is evident from its frequent 
mention in the Bible. Its fragrance is due to a peculiar otto 
or essential oils. One hundred pounds yield by distillation 
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about eight ounces of the otto, which has all the character- 
istics of myrrh in a high degree. Considering such a sub- 
stance to possess interest, I have placed a sample of the otto 
of myrrh in the Museum at Kew. 

Major Harris describes the myxxXx tree {Balsamodatdrm 
Myrrha) as growing abundantly on the Abyssinian coast of 
the Red Sea to the Straits of Hab-el-IMandeb, over all the 
barren hill-siclcs of the low zone inhabited by the Danakil or 
Adaril tribes. It is called Kurbeta, and there exist two 
varieties; one (producing the better description of the gum) 
being a dwarf slirub with deeply serrated crisp leaves of a 
dull green ; while the other, which yields a substance more 
like balm than myrrh, attains a height of ten feet, and has 
bright shining slightly dentated leaves. The myrrh called 
Hofali flows freely from any wound, in the form of a milky 
juice, possessing a perceptible acridity, which either evapo- 
rates or becomes chemically changed during the formation 
of the gum. The seasons for collecting it are in January, 
when the buds appear after the first rain, and in March, when 
the seeds are ripe. 

Every passer-by transfers such portions of it as he may 
find to the hollow boss of his shield, and exchanges it for a 
handful of tobacco with the next slave-dealer whom he meets 
on the caravan route. The merchants also of the sea-coast, 
before returning from Abyssinia, send into the forests that 
gird the western bank of the river Hawash, and bring away 
considerable quantities af the Hofali^ which is sold at a high 
price. 

The natives administer it to their horses, in cases of 
fatigue and exhaustion.* 

Gum myrrh is used extensively by perfumers, in the 
manufacture of dentifrices, in pastils, and fumigating spirits. 

Myrrh is prescribed in the Mosaic law' as one of the 

» Trans. Linn. S»e. « Ex. nx. aj. 
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exquisite substances of which the holy oil was to be com" 
pounds. The Greeks named it Myrrha or Smynia, 
fancying that it was produced by the tears of the mother of 
Adonist after the gods in compassion had changed her into a 
tree, to rescue her from the wrath of her father Cinyras. 

Brandes states that ^^ood myrrh contains 2.60 per cent, of 
a volatile oil, 22.24 resin, and 5.56 of dry resin. It 

also contains 55 per cent, of gum. It is therefore a gum resin. 

Narcissus. — This plant is cultivated to a small extent 
at Nice, and its odour is procured by enfleurage and macera- 
tion. The smell of it to many is exceedingly grateful, but in 
close apartments the exhalations of the plant are said to be 
noxious ; indeed, its narcotic odour \\ as known to the 
ancients, and hence its name is said lo be derived from vapKi^, 
stupor. The following is a good form, imitating the odour 
of narcissus when the true extract cannot be obtained : — 

Extract of Narcissus. 



Extract of lubcrciise 3 pints 

„ jonquil 2 pints 

^ storsuc ^pint 

„ tolu il>int 



Nlroli, or Orange-i LoWKR.—The Orange is culti- 
vated from seed or pips ; at the third year they are grafted, 
either with the sweet Portugal or bitter Bigaradier ; at the 
fifth year they should be planted into their final resting-place. 

Before planting the orange, a tree which attains great 
age, the soil upon which it is to live must be well prepared, 
otherwise the after life of the tree will not be of that thriving 
condition which we could desire. The soil should be 
trenched at least four feet deep and well manured, and the 
care bestowed upon the infant plant will be seen fift\- years, 
nay, even a century afterwards. A tree requires fifteen years 
to reach maturity, but will produce both flowers and fruit in 
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four or five ) cars. \\ hen in full vigour, each tree yields an 
average of twenty-five pounds' weight of blossoms annually. 
Many plantations of orange-trees at Nice are more than one 
hundred years old. At Fontainebleau there are now to be 
.seen orange-trees planted by an ancestor of mine two 
hundred years ago. There is a public market for orange- 
blossoms during the season at Nice : the bitter orange- 
flowers fetch }J. per kilogramme, the sweet about 2f. 




OKANUE. 



The market season for oraiige*flowers at Nice lasts for 
more than a month, as an average, and during that time 
there are sold about fifteen to eighteen tons of flowers 
daily ! ! I and a ton of flowers will yield more than a kilo- 
gramme of otto, say forty ounces, worth 20^. sterling ; and 
the residuary water, highly saturated with odour, is worth 
another \oL note. 

Two distinct odours are procurable from the orange- 
blossom, varying according to the methods adopted for pro* 
curing them. Thb diflerence of perfume from the same 
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flower b a great advantage to the perfumery factor, and it ts 
a curious fact worthy of inquiry by the chemical philosopher. 
This duality of fragrance is not peculiar to the orange<flower» 
but applies to many others, especially rose^probably to all 
flowers. 

When orange-flowers are treated by the maceration 
process — that is, by infusion in a fatty body— we procure 
orange-flower pomatum, its streng^ and quality being regu- 
lated by the number of infusions of the flower made in the 
same grease. It requires eight kilogrammes of blossoms to 
enflower one kilogramme of grease, divided over thirty-two 
infusions — ^that is^ a quarter kilogramme of flowers to every 
idlog^ramme of fat for each maceration. 

By digesting this orange-flower pomatum in rectified 
spirits^ in the proportions of from six pounds to eight pounds 
of pomade to a gallon of spirit for about a month at a 
summer heat, we obtain the extrait de fleur d'orange, or 
extract of orange-flowers, a handkerchief perfume surpassed 
by none. In this state its odour resembles the original so 
much, that with closed the best judge could not dis- 
tinguish the scent of the extract from that of the flower. 
The peculiar flowery odour of this extract renders it valuable 
to the perfumers, not only to sell in a pure state, but, 
slightly modified with other extraits^ passes for * sweet pea,' 
'magnolia,' &c, which it slightly resembles in fragrance. 

Now, when orange-flowers are distilled with water, we 
procure the otto of the blossom, which is known commer- 
cially as oil of neroll The neroli procured from the flowers 
of the Citrus Aurantium is considered to be the finest 
quality, and is called 'neroli petale,' or neroli douce, tje, 
sweet neroli. The next quality, ' neroli bigarade,' or bitter 
neroli, is derived from the blossoms of the Citrus Bigaradia^ 
or Seville orange. Another quality, which is considered 
inferior to the preceding, is the 'neroli petit grain,' obtained 

M 
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byr distilling the leaves and the young unripe fruit of the 
different species of the citrus. If a leaf of the orange-tree be 
held up between the observer and the sun, he will perceive 
small globular specks in the leaf, which are in truth the 
sacs of otto; from this fact the term petit grain — ^piccolo— is 
derived. 

The ' petale ' and ' bigarade ' neroli are used to an enormous 
extent in the manufacture of Hungaiy water and eau de 
Cologne, and other handkerchief perfumes. The ' petit grain ' 
is mainly consumed f(Mr scenting soap. There are several 
varieties of petit grain otto ; thus petit grain douce is pro- 
cured by distillation from the leaf of the eating or sweet 
orange tree. Petit grain limon is in like manner derived from 
the leaf of the common lemon tree. 

Petit grain bigarade is won from the leaf of the Seville 
or bitter orange ; other varieties occur as numerous, as are the 
Auran and Citrus. Dr. J. £. De Vrij, while at Bandong in 
Java, made a very good neroli from the flowers of the 
shaddoc tree, Citrus dtcumana. To form the 

Esprit Neroli. 

Neroli petale . . . 4 oz. 

Rectifieid spirit 1 gallon 

Although very agreeable, and extensively used in the 
manufacture of bouquets, it has no relation to the flowery 
odour of the extrait de fleur d orange, as derived from the 
same flowers by maceration ; in fact, it has as different an 
odour as though obtained from another plant, yet in theory 
both these extraits are but alcoholic solutions of the otto of 
die same flower. 

The water used for distillation in procuring the neroli, 
when well freed from the oil, is imported into this country 
under the name of eau de fleur d'orange, and may be used, 
like elder-flower and rose-water, for the skin, and as an eye 
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lotion. It is remarkable for its fine fragrance, and it is 
astonishing that it is not more used, being moderate in price. 
There are three sorts of orange-flower waters found in 
commerce. The first is distilled from the flowers; the 
second is made with distilled water and neroli ; and the 
third is distilled from the leaves, the stems, and the j^ung 
unripe fruit of the orange-tree. The first may be easily 
distinguished by the addition of a few drops of sulphuric add 
to some of the water in a tube ; a fine rose colour is almost 
immediately produced. The second also gives the same 
colour when it is freshly prepared ; but after a certain time — 
two or three months at the farthest — this colour is no longer 
produced, and the aroma disappears comi)letely. The third 
is not discoloured by the addition of the sulphuric acid ; it 
has scarcely any odour, and that rather an odour of the 
lemon plant than of orange- flowers. Hitherto England 
has been dependent on Italy and the South of France for the 
various odours derived from the orange; but from the ex- 
tensive cultivation of this plant at THE ORANGERY, near 
Sydney, by Richard Hill, Esq., J. P., we may soon expect in 
the markets of Britain the products of this plant from our 
antipodean colony. 

As there are full a dozen or more well-known varieties of 
the orange, there may be procured a. corresponding quantity 
of varieties of otto from them. 

The origin of the term ' Neroli,' applied to the otto of 
oranpc-blossom, is not very definite. It may have been 
named after the celebrated Roman Emperor Nero, who was 
so fond of scents that he caused the roofs of his dining halls to 
represent the firmament, and to shower down, night and day, 
all sorts of perfumes and sweet waters ; or it may be that 
' Neroli ' was first procured by the Sabines, who, to distin- 
guish it from other perfumes of the period, named it neroli, 

from ' nero,' which signifies ' strong.' The Sabines, it should 
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be remembered, inhabited a province of Italy, Sabina, where 
the orange tree is very abundant. (Sec ORANGE ZESTE.) 

During the past century, the odour of oranc^c- flowers was 
so much in vogue, that the cultivation of Louis XIV.'s 
orange-trees was a source of considerable expense, for the 
great king would have one of these favourite shrubs in each 
of his apartments. 

Nutmeg. — Few fragrant substances are of more com- 
mercial imj)ortance than the nutmeg {Myrisiica moschata). 
* Its history ,' says Humett, 'affords an instance of the extrav- 
agance to which the spirit of monopoly will urge and has 
carried not only private individuals but even States.' 

The principal nutmeg-gardens of the world are the lianda 
Islands, colonised by the Dutch about two hundred and fifty 
years ago. Soon alter the subjugation of the original inha- 
bitants, they endeavoured to secure to themselves the entire 
trade in this odorous substance. For this purpose they en- 
couraged the cultivation of the nutmeg-tree in only a few of 
tht islands ; and being over^anxious, for the sake of the 
monopoly, to have them there exclusively under their own 
command, they destroyed tlie trees in the neighbouring isles. 

It will be remembered that they pursued the same poli^ 
with respect to the clove-plant. More than once they have, 
however, suffered dearly for their insatiable avarice : for the 
dreadful hurricanes and earthquakes, which swept harmlessly 
over the other islands, nearly annihilated the nutmeg-trees of 
Banda in 1778. While the Dutch held the Spice Islands the 
quantity of nutmegs and mace exported from their nutmeg- 
grounds, circumscribed as they were, was truly enormous. The 
quantity sold in Europe has been estimated at 250,000 pounds^ 
and in the East Indies at 125,000 pounds ; of mace, the average 
has been 90,000 pounds sold in Europe, and 10,000 in India. 

When the Spice Islands were taken by the British, in 
1796, the importation by the East India Company into 
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England alone, in two years following the capture, were, of 
nutmegs 129,723 pounds, and of mace 286,000 pounds. It 
Is thus evident that Britannia does not * turn up her nose ' at 
the odour of nutmeg and mace. ' 

When the crops of spice hai'e been superabundant, and 
the price, in consequence, likely to be reduced, the same 
. ignorant spirit before mentioned has actuated the Dutch to 
destroy iminense quantities of the fruit rather than suffer the 
market price to be lowered. When Sir William Temple was 
at Amsterdam a merchant who had returned from Banda 
assured him that * at one time he saw three piles of nutmegs 



burnt, each of which was more than a church of ordinary 
dimensions could hold.' Mr. WilcDcks. the translator of 
* Stavarinus's Travels,' relates that he beheld such a con- 
flagration of cloves, nutmegs, and cinnamon upon the island 
of Newland, near Middleburgh, in Zealand, as perfumed 
the air with their peculiar fragrance for many miles round. 
Balfour says that 'in 18 14, when the Moluccas were in the 
possession of the English, the number of nutmeg-trees planted 
out was estimated at 570,5CX), of which 480,000 were in bearing. 
The produce of nutmegs in the Moluccas has b«'en reckoned 
at from 600,000 to 700,000 pounds per annum — of which 
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half goes to Europe — and about one-fourth that quantity of 
mace. The annual consumption of nutmegs in Britain is 
said to be 140,000 pounds. The nutmeg>tree, like many 
others^ yields two distinct od6rous substances ; that is^ otto of 
mace (see Mace), and otto of nutm^. The otto of nutmeg, 
of which we have here to speak, is a beautiful white and 
transparent fluid, having an intense fragrance of the nut, 
from which it is easily procured by distillation. It enters 




into the composition of numerous perfumery preparation?, of 
which the Frangipanni series are examples. As It is more 
powerful than cloves it must be used sparingly ; but, when 
used with judgment, combines happily with lavender, santal, 
beigamot, and others. 

By expression the nutmeg will also yield an unctuous 
fat-oil of an agreeable odour ; this combined with an alkali 
produces a pleasant soap. Forty years ago such soap was 
commonly sold by perfumers under the name of Bandana or 
Banda soap, but which is now quite out of date. 
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The pleasant odour of the nutmeg is familiar to all. The 
ground nuts arc used advantageously in the combinations 
of scented powders used for scent^bags. (See Sachet 
Powder.) 

According to Qoez the otto of nutmeg can be obtained 
by distillation in contact with water, or sulphuret of carbon 
and distillation. The crude oil is a complex product, whose 
boiling-point is about i68^ and this temperature is maintained 
for some time before its rises to 210°. The rectified essence 
is liquid and colourless, and docs not solidify at —18". It 
boils at 165° ; turns the plane of polarisation of luminous ras^s 
to the left; has a rotatory force equal to —1 3.5*; and may 
be represented by C^ll'^ (four volumes). 

The concrete oil of nutmeg, obtained by expression (butter 
of nutmeg), is prepared in the countries which produce it ; that 
is to say, the Moluccas, Banda, and Cayenne. It is offered in 
the shape of oblong cakes, wrapped in palm-leaves, solid, 
oily, friable, of a pale yellow colour, or yellow marbled with 
red, and having a stronsj^ smell of nutmeg. Sometimes it 
happens that the essence has been withdrawn by distilla- 
tion, or that some fatty inodorous bodies have been mixed 
with it. 

OlihanUM is a gum resin, used to a limited extent in 
this country in the manufacture of incense and pastilles. It 
is chiefly interesting as being one of those odoriferous bodies 
of w liicli frequent mention is made in the Holy Volume. 

'It is believed,' says Burnett, 'to have been one of the 
ingredients in the sweet incense of the Jews; and it is still 
burnt as incense in the Greek and Romish churches, where 
the diffusion of such odours round the altar forms a part of the 
prescribed religious service.' Mr. P. L. Simmonds says: — 

The gum olilMmum of ocHnmerM is the frankincense of the ancients 

and the luban of the Arabs. In India it is obtained from several species 
of BosweUiOf urrata^ tkurifera^ and gUtbra, No botanical description 
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appears to have been published of the African tree, although Captain 

Kempthome, Major Harris, and other travellers furt:ished some general 
account of it. The tree invariably jjrows from the bare and smooth sides 
of the white marble rocks, or from isolated blocks of the same, scattered 
over the plain, without any soil whatever. On making a deep incision 
into the trunk the resin exudes profusely, of the colour and consistence 
of milk, but hardening into a mass by exposure to the air. The young 
trees produce the best and most valuable gum, the older merely yicldini^ 
a clear glutmuus fluid resembling copal, and exhaling a strong resmous 
odour. 

Olibanum was formerly in high repute as a sovereign remedy against 

inflammation of the eyes, and as an efficacious remedy in consumption. 
It was also commonly drank as a stimulant in wine. But for all these 
purposes it has long gone uui of ubc, and is chietly imported here for re- 
shipment to the Continent, lieing bought up by the Greek merchants for 
the use of the Churrh. 

The tn c^ that produce the hihan or frankincense are of two kinds, 
viz. the iulj.in nicycti and the luban !)cd(nvi. Of these the mcyeti, which 
grows out of the naked rock, is the more valuable ; and when clean- 
picked and of good quality it is sold by the merchants on the coast for 

dollar per frasila of 20 lbs. The luban bedowi of the best quality is sold 
for I dollar i>er frasila. Of both kinds the palest colour is preferred. The 
trees vary greatly in height, but are never above twenty feet, with a stem 
of nine inches in diameter. Their form is very graceful, and when 
springing from a mass of marble on the brink of a precifMce their 

appearance is especially picturesque. 

.Althou]:jh the Wursungili range and other mountainous tracts afford 
an inexhaustible supply of frankincense, it is a mibiake to suppose that 
elevated districts produce the best gum. 

Lieutenant Crattenden, in his journey among the Edoor tribes, states 
that the gum of the laige-leaf kind of firanldncense tree is not much 
priied. 

Olibanum is partially soluble in alcohol, and, like most of 
the balsams, probably owes its perfume to a peculiar odorife- 
rous body, associated with the benzoic acid it contains. 

For making the tincture or extract of olibanum take one 
pound of the gum to one gallon of the spirit 

Two species of olibanum or frankincense are recc^nised, 
one of Indian and the other of African origin. The gum 
contains, according to Braconnot, a small quantity of volatile 
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oil, a resin soluble in spirit, a gum soluble in water, and a 
resin insoluble in either water or alcohol 
Opopanax. 

Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire. — Bard of Avon. 

The plant which produces the gum resin of this name is 
the Opopanax Cktronium of the botanists, found plentifully 
growing wild in Sicily. The resin itself has been described 
in drug-books from the time of Dioscorides ; but the mode of 
collecting it, the quantity produced, &c, I have been unable 
to discover. Pelleder made an anal3^is of it, showing it to 
contain about 3 per cent of otto of a very remarkably strong 
and aromatic odour, much abused by some as being nauseous, 
and praised by others for its fragrance. It is the same with 
patchouly and musk : they have their friends and enemies, 
but the latter cannot prevent their use. When opopanax was 
first introduced as a perfume it was very generally abused by 
those who had not smelted it, but said it was nasty because 
they read it was so described in a Bloomsbury journal. No 
perfume ever made^ eau de Cologne excepted, has ever had 
a larger sale. 

Orange Zeste, or Portugal.— Under the title Neroli 
we have already spoken of the odoriferous principle of the 
orange-blossom. We have now to speak of what is known in 
the market as essence of orange, or, as it is more frequently 
termed, essence of Portugal, derived from the rind of the 
fruit of the sweet orange. 

The otto of the orange fruit or peel is procured mostly in 
December and January, by rubbing the oranges in a metal 
cup covered with spikes, known as an Ecuelle. This causes 
otto of very pure quality to flow from the otto-glands. 
The fruit, after the otto is obtained, is cut up and mixed with 
bran, and given to cows for food. Cows fed thus yield very 
fine milk. A second quah'ty of essence of orange-peel, or 
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Portugal, is obtained by rasping the peel or flavedo and 
then submitting it to pressure. A third and commonest 
kind is procured by distilling any of the refuse of former 
operations. 

The abundance of otto in the peel is shown by pinching 
a piece near the flame of a candle ; the otto that spurts out 
ignites with a brilliant illumination. 

It has many uses in perfumeiy, and from its refreshing 
fragrance finds numerous admirers. 

It is the leading ingredient in what is sold as*Lisl>on 
water ' and ' eau de Portugal.' The following is a very useful 
form for preparing 

ZAAm Water. 

Rectified spirit (not less than 60 over-proof) . i gallcm 



Otto of onuij{e*|ieel 4 ol 

^ citron leste 2 oz. 

„ rose ^ OZ. 

This is a form for 

Eau de Portugal, 

Rectified spirit (60 over-proof) 1 gallon 

Essential oil of orange-ped S oc 

1, of citron zeste . . . • . . 2 oz. 

I, of ber;gamot i oz. 

„ of otto of rose ^ ox. 



Grape-spirit for this article produces the finest quality. 

It should be noted that these perfumes are never to be 
put into wet bottles, for if in any way damp from water a 
minute portion of the ottos is separated, ^vhich gives an 
opalescent appearance to the mixture. Indeed, all bottles 
should be spirit-rinsed prior to being filled with any perfume, 
but especially with those containing essences of orange or 
lemon peel. 

No tree is so profitable to the flower-farmer as the orange, 
and emigrants to any of our warm colonies should make a 
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note of this, and fix on their memory that the leaves of 
orange yield an otto worth 3^. an ounce; that the flowers 
yield an otto worth \os, an ounce ; that the blossom also 
yields, by inflowering, a fat worth &r. per pound ; that the 
rind of the fruit 3delds an otto worth \2s. to i6f. per pound ; 
and that the fruit, if it cannot be sold by the score in the 
market, is a relished food for cattle. 

Of all the scent-yielding plants none has a value at all 
equal to that of the orange. It is a mine of perfume in itself. 
The blossoms yield, according to their mode of treatment, 
two distinct odours, one having the true scent of the flower, 
the other a scent called Neroli. Orange-peel, too, furnishes 
a delightful perfume, with which all of us are familiar ; and 
lastly the leaves give a scent inferior only to the true neroli. 
Here then we have from one plant no fewer than four perfumes. 
Orange stocks are raised from seeds or pips, and in the third 
year they are grafted either with the sweet Portugal or 
bitter Bigaradier. In the fifth year they should be planted 
where they are to stand ; the soil in which they are to be 
placed should be trenched at least 4 feet deep and well ma- 
nured, inasmuch as fifty years^ nay, even a century after- 
wards, the results of good early treatment will be apparent 
Orange-trees require fifteen years to reach maturity, but they 
will produce both flowers and fruit in four or five years. 
When in full vigour each tree yields on an average 25 lbs. 
weight of blossoms annually. 

The otto of the orange fruit is procured from the peel by 
what is called the ecuelfe process. The ecuelle is a tinned 
copper bowl, furnished with concentric rows of short spikes or 
teeth, and a hollow handle, with a gutter from it to the e(%[e 
of the bowl, through which liquid from the hollow handle can 
be poured. In order to obtain the otto the fruit is rolled by 
hand over and over the spikes» thus breaking the peel in such 
a manner that the otto spurts out into the ecuelle, and finds 
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its way into the hollow handle, which, when full, is emptied 
into another vessel. An inferior quality of otto is procured 
by rasping and slicing the peel, and then pressing out the 
juice ; and this, and the better process just described, are 
those by which the fruits of all citronworts are divested of 




ORRIS ROOT. 

their scent-yielding properties — operations which are put into 
practice to a great extent at Messina, in Sicily. (See Neroli.) 

Orris^ properly Iris. — The dried rhizome of Iris fioren- 
Hna has a very pleasant odour, which, for the want of a bet- 
ter comparison, is said to resemble the smell of violets ; it is. 
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however, exceedingly derogatory to the charming aroma of 
that modest flower when such invidious comparisons are 
made. Nevertheless, the perfume of iris root is good, and 
well worthy of the place it has obtained as a perfuming 
substance. 

For -commercial pur|X)se8 this plant is extensively culti- 
vated at Pontassieve, in Toscana. M. Michele Grazzini, 
who is one of the largest growers there, kindly supplies the 
following information as to its cultivation 

* The harvest of the root takes place every three years ; the 
plants are dug up early in the spring-time^ before they move 
for the next year's growth ; the flags are cut back, as shown 
in the illustration ; each root, is then decapitated at a point 
indicated by the arrow at A; the head is then replanted, 
and grows with great vigour, making in the course of the 
three years numerous oflshoots and fresh roots. It flourishes 
best in a soil that is somewhat marshy and stony — in fact, a 
poor soil — and requires no manure ; it is of a laiger growth 
than the common blue flag of the English gardens, the flowers 
far less numerous, and of a very pale blue ; moreover, it does 
not come into blossom till five or six weeks later than its 
naturalised English ally. 

* The roots are spread out to dry and ripen In the open air ; 
each root is then trimmed with a knife into the shape as found 
in the market ; it is also at the same time sorted into the 
various qualities, some being bleached with fumes of burning 
sulphur. This operation is, however, detrimental to it for 
perfumery purposes. The bleached orris root, however, finds 
a sale, as there is a considerable manufacture of turned beads 
from it ; every peasant possesses a few hanks of orris beads, 
and there are also some exported to neighbouring countries : 
the chips and turnings from the orris bead manufacture at M. 
Grazzini's establishment amount to more than one ton In 
weight per annum ; they are very suitable to make tincture 
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of orris, for which purpose Messrs Piesse and Lubin have 
employed them, at the same time economising about y>s, per 
cwt over the crushed orris ordinarily used. 

' When distilled, orris root yields an otto smelling as the 
dried root ; but I cannot say much in its favour.' 

The powder of orris root is very extensively used in the 
manufacture of sachet powders, tooth powder, &c. It fathers 
that celebrated 'Oriental herb' known as 'odonto.' For 
tincture of orris, or, as the perfumers call it, 

Exinu i of Orris. 

Take orris root, crushed 7 lbs. 

Rectifted spirits i gallon 

After standing together for about a month the extract is fit 
to take off. It requires considerable time to drain away; 
and, to prevent loss, the remainder of the orris should be 
distilled with water to recover the spirit This extract enters 
into the composition of many of the most celebrated bouquets, 
such as * Jodcey Club' and others, but is never sold alone, 
because its odour, although grateful, is not sufficiently good 
to stand public opinion upon its own merits ; but in combi- 
nation its value is very great Possessing comparatively little 
aroma itself, it has the power of strengthening the odour of 
other fragrant bodies ; like the flint and steel, which, though 
comparatively incombustible, readily fire inflammable bodies. 

VklM{Ekgis guineensis), — The odour of palm oil — the fat- 
oil of commerce— is due to a fragrant principle which it 
contains. By infusion in alcohol the odoriferous body is 
dissolved, and resembles, to a certain extent, the tincture of 
orris, or of extract of violet, but is very indifferent; and is not 
likely to be brought into use, though several attempts have 
been made to render it of service when the cultivation of the 
violets has failed from bad seasons. 

Patchouly {Pogostenum PaUhouli^ Lindl^ ; PUctroiUkus 
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crassifolius, Bttrnft^.—this is one of the most unique of 
scent-yielding plants. It is a labiate^ stated by some authors 
to be a native of Silhet, a district of Bengal, some 120 miles 
from Decca ; it is now, however, known to grow in Java and 
Ceylon, and also on the Malay coast, and, one must say, in 
China, because its odour is very clearly defined in the black- 
stick ink, commonly called Indian ink, which comes from 
that country. About the year 1850 patchouly began to be 
imported into £ ngland. Europe now obtains otto of patchouly 
from the fresh herb. Much is distilled by Mr. Scott, of 
Penang. It would pay growers to cultivate it in any of our 
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warm colonies. Were the otto of it cheaper, the consumption 
could be increased tenfold. Growing plants of it can be seen 
in the Economic House, at Kew Gardens. 

Having flowered in the conservatories of M. Vignat-Parelle, 
at Orleans, the plant was recognised by M. Felletier as be- 
longing to the family Ptfgosiemofi. It somewhat resembles 
our garden sage in its growth and form, but the leaves are 
not so fleshy. 

The odour of patchouly is due to an otto contained in the 
leaves and stems, and is readily procured by distillation. 
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One hundredweight of good herb will yield about twenty- 
eight ounces of otto^ which is of a dark brown colour, and of 
a density about the same as that of the otto of santal wood, 
which it resembles in its physical character. Its odour b the 
most powerful of any derived from the botanic kingdom ; 
hence, if mixed in the proportion of measure for measure, it 
completely covers the smell of all other bodies. 

Extrac t of Patchouly. 

Rectified spirit i gallon 

Otto of patchouly oz. 

» rose ^OK. 

The essence of patchouly thus made is that which is found 
in the perfumers' shops of Paris and London. Altiiough few 
perfumes have such a fashionable run, }-ct, when smellcd at in 
its pure state, it is far from a^^reeable, having a kind of mossy 
or musty odour, analogous to Lycopodium ; or, as some say, 
it smells of * old coats.' 

The characteristic smell of Chinese or Indian ink is due 
to some admixture of this herb and camphor. 

The origin of the use of patchouly as a perfume in 
Europe is curious. A few years ago real Indian .shawls bore 
an extravagant price, and jnirchasers could always distinguish 
them by their odour ; in fact, they were perfumed with 
patchouly. The French manufacturers had for some time 
successfully imitated the Indian fabric, but could not impart 
the odour. 

At length they discovered the secret, and began to import 
the plant to perfume articles of their make, and thus palm 
oft" home-spun shawls as real Indian ! From this origin the 
perfumers have brought it into use. Patchouly herb is ex- 
tensively used for scenting drawers in which linen is kept ; 
for this purpose it is best to jiowdcr the leaves and put them 
into muslin sacks, covered witii silk, after the manner of the 
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old-fashioned lavender-b^. In this state it is very efficacious 
in preventing the clothes from being attacked by moths. 
Several combinations of patchouly will be given in the recipes 
for ' bouquets and nosegays.' 

Pea (Sweet). — very fine odour may be extracted from 
the flowers of the chick-vetch by enfleurage with any fatty 
body, and then d^;esting the pomade produced in spirit It 
is, however, rarely manufactured, because it is possible to pre- 
pare the following very close 



. In ghnng the recipe for * sweet pea * as above we form it 
with the impression that its odour resembles the orange- 
blossom, which similarity is approached nearer by the addi- 
tion of the rose and tubereuse. 

The vanilla is tised merely to give permanence to the 
scent on the handkerchief ; and this latter body is chosen in 
preference to extracts of musk or ambeigris, which would 
answer the same purpose of giving permanence to the more 
volatile ingredients, because the vanilla strikes the same key 
of the ol&ctoiy nerve as the orange-blossom, and thus no new 
idea of a diflferent scent is brought about as the perfume dies 
off from the handkerchief. When perfumes are not mixed 
upon this principle, then we hear that such and such a ])erfume 
becomes 'sickly' or 'faint' after it has been on the handker- 
chief a short time. 

Peppermint.— The finest peppermint is that cultivated 
at Mitcham, Surrey ; the sight of tiie numerous acres of this 
plant at that place is alone sufficient to show the public taste 
for this odour ; strictly speaking, however, peppermint is con- 



Imitation of the Essence of Swett Pea. 



Extract of tubereuse 



i pint 
i pint 
^ pint 
I oc 



fleur d'orange 
rose from pomatum 
vanilla . 
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sumed more through the mouth than the nose. Large as 
is our own consumption, En^daiid exports a considerable 
amount of the otto of peppermint, wtiich is readily obtained 
from it by distillation. 

THltc are several plants which yield fragrant oils when 
distilled with steam. Among this class peppermint holds a 
high place, on account of its exhilarating as well as its 
aromatic qualities. Without vouching for the correctness of 
any of the statements there, I insert the following paragraph 
cut from the ' Scientific American.' It appears to be written in 
our cousins' usual ' tall ' style. If the figures were all reduced 
to one-tenth of their stated value, I think they would represent 
nearer the truth. 

About 3,000 acres of it are under cultivation in North America, viz. 
1,000 in New York and Ohio, and 2,000 in St. Joseph's County, Michi- 
gan, which appears lo be its head-quarters. It is raised exclusively for its 
oil, about 7 lbs. of which is the average yield for an acre of plant, the 
price being lor. per pound. The roots of the peppermint are planted 
thickly in rows, between which spaces are left for the cultivator to pass. 
The plant is generally cut about the latter part of August, and placed in 
small cocks, like those of hay, which are allowed to stand in the helds 
some days before being taken in for distillation. Great care is exercised 
to prevent weeds growing among the plants, so as to ensure a pure article of 
otto. TTic fields are ploughed up and changed every five years; thefifrt 
year's crop being generally the most abundant and ihc purest. 

The apparatus for distilling peppermint consists of a boiler for raising 
steam, a sUll made of wood for receiving the cbargfe of peppermint, a 
cooler for condensing the oil, and a receiver into whidl it flows. The 
whole apparatus is exceedingly simple. The plants are parked into the 
wooden still and trampled down with the feet; when a full charge is thus 
ready the lid of the still is put on and steam admitted at the bottom by a 
pipe from the boiler. When the peppermint is heated to about 213* 
Fahr. its otto passes over with the steam into a worm, which is placed 
in a cooler; and as it condenses into oil and water it then passes 
out of the worm into a connected receiver, where the otto, as it floats on 
the surface, is lifted out with dippers, placed in tin cans, and is ready for 
sale. 

The refuse mint taken from the still is placed in piles, dried, and then 
becomes tolerable fodder for thtep. About 13,000 lbs. of peppermint <n1 
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are shipped to England per annum, and the profits are about 18 per cent, 
upon the capital invested and the labour required to carry on the entire 

busiuess. 

The peppermints find at Mitcham all the conditions they 
require to arrive at perfection— a temperate climate, a sandy 
soil, an abundance of moisture. The Croydon drainage 
works have, however, reduced the last item, and the mints 
have suffered accordingly. There are two varieties of pepper- 
mint grown at Mitcham, which are there technically termed 
' white ' and ' black.' The white is the Mentha ptptrita of the 
botanist ; but the black I am unable to define, as it does not 
agree with any that I can find described. Several good and 
well-known authorities whom I have invited to see the plant 
growing at various stages have as yet been unable to help 
me in this matter; however, the botanical difference only 
appears to be that the flowers and the leaves of the black 
mint are much darker in colour than the white. Commercially 
there is as much as ten shillings per pound difference in the 
market value of the ottos produced from them, the black 
being inferior. 

It would be a very natural question to ask, Why not 
grow all white, since it is more valuable than the black? 
The answer is, that the black variety is far more hardy 
than the white ; hence it will better bear spring frost, longer 
drought, and climatic influence generally than its ally. Again, 
the black mint will yield by one-fifth to one-sixth more otto 
per acre than the white, all conditions being equal. All things, 
therefore^ being considered, it would not be sound farming to 
cultivate one kind only. The mats of mint do not average in 
weight more than one-half that of lavender. (For the tech- 
nical term ' mat ' see the article LAVENDER.) Hence twenty 
matsof peppermint which will fill Piesseand Lubin's targe still, 
will not weigh, at an average, more than half that of the same 

number of mats of lavender. The word ' average ' I use veiy 

N a 
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frequently advisedly, because it is next to impossible to fix 
exactly the quantity of mint or lavender that is put into the 
still or into a single mat. from the fact that of necessity it 
must vary according to the degree of dryness when the plant is 
cut — a degree which very sensibly diflfers every season as well 
as during the two months' period of the harvest of one yean 
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Dr. Geiseler, who has conducted some investigations on 
the respective merits of distilled oil of peppermint by steam 
heat and by the heat of the naked iire, has arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

Dried pepfiennliit herb aflbrds by distillation over the naM lire a 
greater quantity of oil than hf distillation by the aid of steam. 
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The oQ obtained by steam distillation is specifically lighter, and of a 
brighter colour, than that distilled over a naked file: 

By the rectification of the latter by means of steam heat, an oil is 
obtained which is equal to that obtained by steam distillation, and has a 
specific gravity of .910, while the oil remaining behind by steam rectifi- 
cation In the retort shows a specific giavity of .93a 
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Fresh peppermint herb gives by steam distillation and by distilhiiion 
over a naked fire an equal quantity of otto. 

Dried pappennint herb contains two diflferent ottos, possessing di0e- 

rent boiling points and different specific gravities. The otto of higher 
specific gravity must be formed from that of the lower specific gravity 
during the drying and keeping of the herb, as the freshly-dried herb 
afiords only one otto, of specific gravity .91a 
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Peppennint is too familiar in the lozenge shape ever to 
become a favourite as a perfume ; nevertheless perfumers use 
a fair portion of it in scenting soap and in the making of 
mouth washes : for theses however, it is employed by French 
perfumers more than by English. The fact is, fine pepper> 
mint is a scarcer article with them than us ; so by a law of 
human nature — ever seeking for that which is the most dif- 
ficult to obtain — the Continental people esteem it more than 
Wje do. 

One of the most esteemed articles of perfumeiy manu- 
facture in which peppermint takes the initiative is the re- 
nowned Eau Botot, 

Peku, Balsam of.— The odour of this substance re- 
sembles veiy nearly that of vanilla, but it is not so generally 
pleasing; in appearance it resembles ordinary treacle or 
molasses. On account of its dark colour it cannot be very 
much employed in spirit perfumery; but added to soap it 
imparts its fragrance and at the same time causes the soap to 
wash with a soft, creamy lather. Balsam of Peru having also 
the repute of a mild medicinal action upon thesldn, soap con- 
taining it is said to be ' healing ; ' hence it is useful in winter 
for chapped skin : the proportions are. Balsam of Peru 2lbs., 
curd soap 561bs., melted together. 

Dr. C. Dorat, of La Union, State of Salvador, Central 
America, has furnished some interesting particulars of its pro- 
duction, which we append. 

The tree is handsome, rather widdy bnuiGhIng bdow, diminishing at 
top, and about fifty feet high. The flowers, which are very odoriferous, 

appear in the latter p.irt of September and the beginning of October, at 
the extrcinitic^ of the branches, generally in pairs, numerous on each 
stem, white and unequal; calyx of a pale bluish green, and very glutinous, 
from exuding balsam. Leaves of a daik shining green. The fruit is 
almond-shaped, winged, and contidniiig a white kernd, with mudi 
balsam. 

A very superior balsam is sometimes collected from the flowers, but is 
very scarce, and never found in commerce. The tree produces after five 
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years' growth, and attains a great age. It prefers a dry and poor soil, 
but is never found above an altitude of i,ooo feet. The aronia is perceived 
at a' distance of more than loo yards. The tree having attained the 
proper age, five or six years, tiie cosecht^ or collecting, begins with the 
dry season early in November. The bark, for some distance up, is well 
beaten on four sides with the back of an axe, or other blunt instrument, 
until It has separated from the woody part, but without injury or breaking. 
This requires great care. In performing this operation, four intermediate 
strips of bark are left untouched, so as not to destroy the vitality of the 
tree. 

.Several notches or cuts are now in.uie in the portions of beaten bark 
with a sharp tnachiUf and fire is applied to the openings. The exuding 
balsam kindles, and is allowed to bum for a certain time, and then 
extinguished. 

The tree in this state is left fdr fifteen days, and carefully watched ; 
after which time the balsam, which begins to run copiously, is received 
on cotton rags stuffed into the cuts. When saturated, they arc pressed 
and thrown into the earthenware pots, with boiling water, on which the 
balsam soon floats like oil. It is occasionally skimmed off and thrown 
into clean jars, while fresh rags are added. The extraction from the 
tree is only made during four days of each week— that is, four coseches 
per month for each tree— and the average produce is from three to 
five pounds per wedc As soon as the sun>ly begins to foil, fresh cuts 
are made in the bark, 6re again appliet!^ and after fifteen days' rest 
the extraction is resumed. In this manner the collecting continues until 
the first rains appear in April or May, when all ttabajo or work ceases. 

When thus prepared, the babam is of a very dark brown colour, 
dirty, and of the consistency of treacle It is dearad and cleaned on the 
spot, by settling and rcboiling, when the impure parts rise to the surface 
and are skimmed off. This impure part is sold for manufacturing an 
inferior tincture, used medicinally among the Indians. 

The balsam in this state is purchased on the coast, at an average of 
from three to four reals per pound. It sometimes undergoes a second 
clearing, when it fetches a hij^her price as * refinado.' When first cleaned 
it is of an amber colour, which darkens on cooling ; finally, after a few 
weeks, it becomes dark brown. 

A good tree, with carefiil usage, will produce well for thirty years, 
after which it is allowed to remain five or six years at rest, or, as the 
Indians say, to renew its Strength. After this period it will again yield 
for several years. 

According to a manuscript copy of a papal bull, at present 
among the old records in Tzalco, Baisamo Nigro was in such 
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hij^h estimation, that in 1562 Pio and in 1571 Pio V., 
issued orders authorising^ the clergy to use this precious balsam 
in the consecration of the * Stiifri7{Y(j Crisvia,' and pronounced 
it sacrilege to destroy or injure the trees producing it. 
Copies of these bulls are, I am informed, still in existence 
among the archives of Guatemala. (See BALi>AMS.) 

The balsam imported into England as Balsam of Pan, is produced 

within the department of Sonsonntc, in the republic of Salvador, and 
along the coast of which department the trees iirom which it is extracted 
extend for leagues. 

In the district of Cuisnagua diere are 3,574 trees, which yield alto- 
gether only 600 lbs. of the gum annually. With jnoper care in the 
extraction each tree would yield from two to three pounds, making the 
total quantity capable of beinj^ produced, in the before-mentioned 
district, about 10,000 lbs. When the season has been more rainy than 
usual the product is much lower ; but in order to meet this difliculty, the 
Indians heat the body of the tree by fire,— by this means causing the 
gum to exude more freely ; this operation invariably causes the decay of 
the tree. 

Should this mode of extracting the gum by heat not be put a stop to, 
the tree will soon disappear from the coast This lact has been brought 
to the notice erf the Government, nnd hiquiries into the matter have been 

made in consequence. 

The Indians employed in collecting the gum say that such trees as 
are well shaded yield a greater quantity, but that those which have been 
planted by hand yield tiie most This has been proved by experience, 
partictilarly in Calcutta, where a considerable quantity is yearly collected 
from trees which have been so planted. Durin;^ the months of December 
and January, the gum oozes away spontaneously. This class of gum is 
called * Calcauxate.' It is orange-coloured, weighs lest than the other, 
emits a strong odour, and is volatile and pungent 

The export of balsam from Salvador in 1855 was 22,804 lbs., valued 
at 19,827 dollars. On the coast of Chiquimulilla, in Guatemala, there are 
many trees of the description that yield the balsam ; but hitherto it has 
not attracted the attention of the people of the country to collect it and 
bring it to market That part of the coast in the state of Salvador, ex* 
tending from Acajutia to Libertad, is emphatically termed the 'Balsam 
Coast,' because there only is collected the article known in commerce as 
the Balsam of Peru. 

The particular district is intermediate to the two ports, and does not 
reach either of them vnthin three or four leagues. Lying to the seaward 
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of a low lateral ridge of mountains, the whole tract, excepting a few partt 

on the borders of the ocean, is so much broken up by spurs and branches 
thrown off from the main eminence, and so thickly covered by forest, afi 
to be nearly impassable to a traveller on hoisebadE. Fram this came it 
is so rudy visited that veiy few raridents, dtherof Sonsonateor Salvador, 
have ever entered it. Within this space are situated some five or six 
villages, inhabited solely by Indians, who hold no intercourse with other 
towns than what is necessary for carrying on their peculiar traffic 
Their diief wealth is the balsam, of wlrfch they take to market from 
iZfiCO to 23,000 lbs. weight annually. It is sold in small portions at a 
time, in the before-mentioned towns, to persons who purchase for export^ 
ation. The trees yielding this commodity are verj* numerous on this 
privileged spot, and apparently hmited to it : for in other parts of the 
coast, seemingly identical in soil and climate, rarely an individual of the 
species is met with. The balsam is extracted by making an incision in 
the tree, whence it ^'radiially exudes, and is absorbed by pieces of cotton 
rags inserted for the purpose. These, when thoroughly saturated, are 
replaced by others, which, as they are removed, are thrown into boiling 
water. The heat detaches it from the cotton, and the valtiable balsam, 
being of less gravity than the water, floats at the top, is skimmed off, and 
put in calabashes for sale. This balsam was long erroneously supposed 
to be a production of South America ; for in the early periods of the 
Spanish dominion, and by the commercial rq;ulations then esdsting 
rdative to the fruits of this coast, it was usually sent by the merchants 
here to Callao, and, being thence transmitted to Spain, it there received 
the name of the Ualsam of Peru, being deemed indigenous to that region. 
1 he real place of its origin was known only to a few mercantile men.— 
«The Technologist.' 

Petit Grain. — This will be found described under 
Nekoli. 

Pine-apple.— Both Dr. Hofmann and Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair have fallen into some error in their inferences with regard 
to the application of this odour in perfumery. After various 
practical experiments conducted in a large perfumatory, we 
have come to the conclusion that it cannot be so applied, 
simply because, when the essence of pine-apple is sniclled at, 
the vapour, when exceedingly dilute, produces an involun- 
tary action of the laryn.x, producing cough. Even in the 
infinitesimal portions it still produces disagreeable irritation 
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of the air-pipes, which if prolonged, such as is expected if 
used upon a handkerchief, is followed by intense headache. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the legitimate use of the essence 
of pine^apple (butyric ether) cannot be adopted with benefit to 
the manufacturing perfumer, although invaluable to the con- 
fectioner as a flavouring material. What we have here said 
refers to the artificial essence of pine-apple, or butyratc of 
ethyloxide, which, if very much diluted with alcohol, 
resembles the smell of pine-apple, and hence its name ; but 
how far the same observations are applicable to the true 
essential oil from the fruit or epidermis of the pine-apple, 
remains to be seen zuhen we procure it. As the West Indian 
pine-apples are now coming freely into the market, the day 
is probably not distant when demonstrative experiments can 
be tried ; but hitherto, it must be remembered, our experi- 
ments have only been performed with a body resembling in 
smell the true essential oil of the fruit. The physical action 
of all ethers upon the human body is quite sufficient to 
prevent their application in perfumery, however useful in 
confectionery, which it is understood has to deal with another 
of the senses — not of smell, but of taste. The commercial 
'essence of pine-apple,' or 'pine-apple oil,' and 'jni^onelle 
pear-oil,' are admitted only to be labelled such, but really 
are certain organic acid ethers. For the present, then, the 
perfumer must only look on these bodies as so many lines in 
the ' Poetry of Science,' which, for the present, are without 
practical application in his art. (For the manufacture of 
artificial fruit-essence, see Apjjcndix.) 

Pimento. — Both leaves and berries of this plant yield by 
distillation a fine otto ; that, however, from the berries should 
be chosen by the perfumer. Several plants yield analogous 
ottos by the leaf and flower, or the leaf and the bark, such as 
petty grain from the orange leaf, and neroli from the flower, 
otto cinnamon from the cinnamon (inner bark), cassia (outer 
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barkX and cinnamon leaf oil from the leaves. The odour ol 
pimento resembles a mixture of cloves and nutmegs, and in 
a gamut of odours would be placed on the scale one octave 
between them. 

One hundredweight of cloves will yield eighteen pounds 
of otto^ but a hundredweight of pimento will yield only six 
pounds of otto ; hence without some real advantage in odour 




PIMENTO. 



which it has not; pimento cannot commercially take the place 
of cloves. When the clove crop fails, as it did in 1872, then 
the pimento could be fully appreciated. 

In France the name pimento is applied to several 
different substances : — i. The pimento of Jamaica, pimento 
of the English, anume^ allspice^ Jamaica pepper, Myrtus 
fiimeiUaci Linnaeus; 2. Pimento Tabago^ coarser than the 
former, attributsd to the Myrims acris \ 3. Crowned pimento» 
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or Thevet pepper, Myrtus pimeutoides (Nees d'cs) or Myraia 
pimenUndes (D.C.) ; 4. Royal pimento, myrich gale\ 5. The 
pimento of the gardens, Capsicum OMtttum, of the family of 
the Solanaceae, and the pimento of cayenne, Capsicum fruU^ 
scats, of the same family. The first two only are referred to 
in this work. (See Allspice.) 

Much of the Ylang-Ihlang essence which is shipped from 
Malay appears to contain an undue proportion of otto of 
pimento. 

Pink {Diamhus Caryophyllus). — The clove pink emits a 
most fragrant odour, ''especially at night/' says Darwin. 

The lavish pink that scents the garden round 

IS not, however, at present applied in perfumery, except in 
name. 

ImHai^ Essaut ofCkvt PitUt, 

Esprit rose \ pint 

„ fleurd'orange ipint 

„ fleur de cassie \ pint 

„ vanilla 2 oz. 

Oil of cloves 10 drops 

It is remarkable how very much this mixture resembles 
the odour of the flower, and the public never doubt it being 
the ' real thing.' 

RHODlUNf. — When rosc-wood, the lignum of the CmvoI" 
vulus scoparius, is distilled, a sweet-smelling oil is procured 
resembling in some slight degree the fragrance of the rose, and 
hence its name. At one time — that is, prior to the cultivation 
of the ro8e>leaf geranium — the distillates from rose-wood and 
from the root of the Genista canariensis (Canary rose-wood), 
were principally drawn for the adulteration of real otto of 
roses ; but, as the geranium oil answers so much better, the 
oil of rhodium has fallen Into disuse, hence its comparative 
scarcity in the market at the present day, though our grand- 
fathers knew it well. One cwt of wood yields about three 
ounces of oil. 
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Ground rose-wood is valuable as a basis in the manu- 
facture of sachet powers for perfuming^ the wardrobe. 

The French have given the name jacaranda to rose- wood, 
under the idea that the plant called jacaranda hy the Bra- 
zilians yields it, which is not the case: 'the same word 
has perhaps been the origin of palisander — palixander, badly 
written ' — Burnett, 

The essence of rose-wood, or of Rhodes, is liquid, oily, 
yellowish, has the scent of rose, a bitter flavour, and is 
lighter than water. Guibourt clearly distinguishes rose-wood 
from the sweet jacaranda of Brazil Many other woods of the 
Leguminosx and the Lauraceas are still designated rose-wood. 

Rose. 

Go, crop the g.iy rose's vermeil l)loom 
And waft its spoils, a sweet perfume, 
In incense to the skies. — Ocilvie. 

When Nero honoured the house of a Roman noble with his imperial 
presence at dinner, there was something more than flowers ; the host 
was put to an enormous expense by having (according to royal custom) 
all l&t foanUins flinging up rose-water. While the jets were pouring out 
the fragrant liquid, while rose-leaves were on the ground, in the cushioni 
on which the ^^ncsts lay, hanging in garlands on their brows, and in 
wreaths around their necks, the couUur de rose pervaded the dinner itself, 
and a rose pudding challenged the appetites of the guests. To encourage 
digestion there was rose-wine^ which Heliogabalus was not onljr sim|de 
enough to drink, but extravagant enough to bathe in. He went even 
farther, by having the public swimming-baths filled with wine of roses and 
absinthe After breathing, wearing, eating, drinking, lying on, walking 
over, and sleeping upon roses, it is not wondeHal that the unhappy 
ancient grew sick. His medical man toudied his liver, and immediately 
gave him a rose draught. Whatever he ailed, the rose was made in some 
fashion or another to enter into the remedy for his recovery. If the 
patient died, as he naturally would, then of him, more than of any other, 
it might be truly said that < he died of a rose in aromatic pain.' Dr. 
Capellini relates the story of a lady who fancied she could not bear the 
smell of a rose, and who fainted ;?t the sight of one of those flowers, 
which turned out after all to be artihcial.' 

■ Mcmcire sur rinfhience ties Odeiin. 
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It is a fact that some j:>ersons have a great disHke to the 
stneil of the rose. The famous Gr^tay was an example of 
this. 

This queen of the garden loses not her diadem in the 
perfuming world. The oil of roses, or, as it is commonly 
called, the otto, or attar, of roses, is procured (contrary to so 
many opposite statements) simply by distilling the roses with 
water. 

The otto, or attar, of rose of commerce is derived from 
the Rosa ccniifolia proviucialis. Very extensive rose farms 
exist at Adrianoplc (Turkey in Europe) ; at Broussa and at 
Uslak (Turkey in Asia) ; also at Ghazcporc, in India. 

The cultivators in Turkey are principally the Christian 
inhabitants of the low countries of the Balkans, between 
Selimno and Carloya, as far as Philippopolis, in Bulgaria, 
about 200 miles from Constantinople. Had not the first 
Russian aggression been ' nipped in the bud,* by the advance 
of the emblem of the rose, shamrock, thistle, and fleur-dc- 
liSy it is nearly certain that the scene of the war would have 
been laid not in the Crimea, but in the Rose Farms of the 
Balkan : nevertheless, who is there would have doubted 
the prowess of the descendants of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster ? 

The following is a summary of the production of otto in 
Roumelia previous to the Russo-Turkish >var of 1877 -78 : — 



K^ianlik 27)776 oz. 

Guenpsa l9/)64 „ 

Karaja-Bogh 61I44 „ 

Trhirpan 2,592 „ 

Koyoun-Tdpd .... 1,888 „ 

Pasardak 1,760 „ 

Yeni-Zaag^ra .... 1,728 „ 

Zaa^ira 1,568 „ 



55,520 „ 
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This estimate is based on the average production of the 
last ten years ; but in 1866 it reached 96,000 ounces, and in 
1872 it fell to 27,000 ounces. As to the commercial value of 
the ottov it may fairly be estimated, when pure, at from 25 to 
301; per ounce. In round numbers we may therefore say that 
the rose farms of Roumelia arc worth 70^000^ to 80,000/. per 
annum. That rose and other flower farms can be established 
in Fiji, Queensland, and at Swan River, I have but little doubt, 
and to landowners there I commend the figures recorded. 

My friend, Mr. Amerling, a Turkish drug merchant, 
residing at Constantinople, sends me the following particulars 
in reply to my request for information of a practical character 
relating to the production of otto of rose : — 

The roses are grown at K^ianlik in Roumdia, and the annual produce 
is about $00^000 meticaux ; 10 or 13 okes * of roses will render i meticaL 

The process of distilling is the same as that of spirits, />nr alembic. The 
produce of this year will be less than the previous ones, viz. only 
200,0 JO to 250,000 meticaux. 

The cuhivation of the roses for extracting otto is the same as for the 
ordinary roses. I to add on the subject of distilling, that you must 
put in a boiler as many okcs of roses as of water, boil the same, and then 
extract oil par alembic. Then you remove from the boiler the roses, and 
boil again the first extract of die alembic, and it is then the second 
produce of the alembic that gives the oil of roses. 

To 10 okes of roses you may put 40 or 50 okes of water in the boiler 
or alembic, and boil them well. You may add at the opening of the 
alembic a bottle which may contain about 7 okes. When full you remove 
it, and you put another one in its place ; and when diis also is full, you 
put in the same way a third one. In this way you obtain about 31 okes 
of oil in three bottles, of first, second, and third water ; then you empty 
the boiler, and clean it well. Afterwards you pour into it the contents of 
tlie first bottle drawn, and boil it. The alembic then will give the oil of 
roses floating on the water, which you separate. Then you go on with 
the same process witli the second and third bottles. The first bottle pro- 
duces better oil than the second, and the second better than the third. In 
the cultivation there is no particular feature, excepting that in the wmtcr you 
cover the roots with earth, which you break on the approadl of summer. 

> One Turkwh oke is about z\ to 2^ lUt. English. 
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The important thing is to collect the loses at day-brcak, otherwise 

the roses will not yield so much. 

Mr. Blunts the British Vice-Consul at Adrianople, in his 
report to the Foreign Ofllce, gives an account of the rose-fields 
of the vilayet of Adrianopte, extending over 12.000 or 14,000 
acres, and supplying by far the most important souree of 
wealth in the dbtrict The season for picking the roses is 
from the latter part of April to the early part of June ; and 
at sunrise the plains look like a vast garden full of life and 
fragrance, with hundreds of Bulgarian boys and girls gather- 
ing the flowers into baskets and sacks, the air impregnated 
with the delicious scent, and the scene enlivened by songs, 
dancing, and music If the weather is cool in spring, and there 
are copious falls of dew and occasional showers, the crops 
prosper, and an abundant yield of oil is secured. The season 
in 1866 was so favourable that eight okes of petals (less than 
23 lb.), and in some cases, seven okes, yielded a miscal of oil. 
If the weather is very hot and dry it takes double that quantity 
of petals. The culture of the rose does not entail much trouble 
or expense. Land Is cheap and moderately taxed. In a 
favourable season a donum (40 paces square) well cultivated 
will produce i,ooo okes of petals, or 100 miscals of oil, 
valued at 1,500 piastres; the expenses would be about 540 
piastres — management of the land, 55; tithe, 150; picking, 
75 ; extraction, 26o-^leaving a net profit of 960 piastres, 
or about 8/. lu. An average crop generally gives about 
5/. per donum clear of all expenses. The oil is extracted 
from the petals by the ordinary process of distillation. The 
attar is bought up for foreign markets, to which it passes 
through Constantinople and Smyrna. 

The otto from different districts slightly varies in odour; 
many places furnish an otto which solidifies more readily than 
others, and, therefore, this is not a sure guide of purity, tJiough 
many consider it as such. That which was exhibited in the 
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Crystal Palace of 1851, 'from Ghazepore/'in India, obtained 
the prize. 

The otto of rose which is procured by distillation from 
the Provence rose of the south of France and of Nice has a 
very characteristic fragrance, imparted to it I beh'eve by the 
bees, which cany the pollen of the orange blossoms so 
numerous in this district into the rose buds. The French 
otto is richer in stereopten than the Turkish ; an ounce and a 
half will crystallise in a gallon of spirit at the same temper- 
ature that would require three ounces of the best Turkish 
otto to do the same. 

Attar of roses made in Cashmere is considered superior to any other ; 

a circumstance not surprising, as, according to Hugcl, the flower is here 
produced of surpassinfj fragrance as well as beauty. A large quantity of 
rose-water twice distilled is allowed to run oif into an open vessel, placed 
overnight in a cod running stream, and in the morning the oil is found 
floatii^ on die surface in minute specks, which are taken off very care- 
fully by means of a blade of sword-lily. When cool it is of a dark green 
colour, and as hard as rosin, not becoming liquid at a temperature about 
that of boiling water. Between jcx) and 600 pounds' weight of leaves are 
required to produce one ounce of the attar.' 

At Rfinic. the odour of the rose was in such request, that 
Lucullus expended fabulous sums, in order to be able to have 
it at all seasons. But in our day pure otto of roses, from 
its clo) ing sweetness, has not many admirers ; when diluted, 
however, there is nothing equal to it in odour, especially if 
mixed in soap, to form rose soap, or in pure spirit, to form 
the esprit de rose. The soap not allowing the perfume to 
evaporate very fast, we cannot be surfeited with the smell of 
the otto. 

The finest preparation of rose as an odour is made at 
Grasse and Cannes, in France. 

Nothing can be simpler or more primitive than the farming operations. 
Roses, for example : the field is first scantily manured — especially with 

* Indian Eaqrcloptedia. 
O 
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the refuse matter left after the distillation of various plants — it is then 
ploughed with oxen at the yoke ; young plants of roses, procured from 
layers in the usual way, 1^ toi^;ueing and laying at a jc^nt, or the off- 
shoots from the mother plant are taken away and planted in rows, two 
feet from each other, each row being about five feet asunder. Each root 
before planting should be cut down to within two or three buds, and 
Nature does the rest. The cabbage Provence rose is the land cultivated. 
In the second year a considerable quantity of flowers appears, but it is not 
until the fourth year that they are fully developed. A plantation of roses 
well tended will last from six to eight years ; but for this the land must 
be well drained. It requires about seven thousand rose plants to cover 
an acre, and this acre uill produce in an average season five thouiaiid 
pounds' weight erf roses of the value of one penny to three-hal^enoe per 
pound, yielding say 30^^ an acre.^ 

The above quotation refers to the French cultivation of 
roses, the Turkish system differing somewhat, as will be seen 
in the further text Here the flowers are not treated for the 
otto, but are subjected to the process of maceration in fat, or 
in oil, as described under Jasmine, HELiOTRorE, Violet. 
It requires lO kilogrammes of roses to mfimrage i kilo 
gramme of grease. The value of the roses varies from 
5or. to 1/ 25^. the kilogramme ; that is, about 6d. to ix. the 
pound. After the maceration process has been worked for 
a few days, the pomade is then subject to the infleurage 
operation. 

The rose pomade thus made, if digested in alcohol, say 
8 lbs. of No. 24 pomade to i gallon of spirit, yields an esprit 
de rose of the first order, very different in smell to that 
which is made by the addition of otto to spirit It is 
difficult to account for this difference, but it is sufficiently 
characteristic to form a distinct odour. See the articles on 
Orange Flower and Neroli which have similar qualities, 
previously described. The esprit de rose made from the 
French rose pomade is never sold retail by the perfumer ; 
he reserves tills to form part of his recherdU bouquets. 

> From my Lectures delivered before the Royal Uorticultoiml Sodcty. 
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Some wholesale druggists have, however, been selling it 
for some time to oountiy practitioners, for them to form 
extemporaneous rose-water, which it does to great per- 
fection. 

Roses are cultivated to a large extent in England 
near Mitcham, in Surrey, for perfumers' use, to make rose- 
water. In the season when successive crops can be got, 
which is about the end of June, or the early part of July, 
they are gathered as soon as the dew is off, and sent to 
London in sacks. When they arrive, they are immediately 
spread out upon a cool floor ; otherwise, if left in a heap, 
they heat to such an extend in two or three hours, as to be 
quite spoiled. There is no oiganic matter which so rapidly 
absorbs oxygen, and becomes heated spontaneously, as a mass 
of freshly-gathered roses. 

To preserve these roses, the London perfumers im- 
mediately pickle them ; for this purpose, the leaves are sepa- 
rated from the stalks, and to every bushel of flowers, equal 
to about 6 lbs. weight, i lb, of common salt is thoroughly 
rubbed in. The salt absorbs the water existing in the petals, 
and rapid!)' becomes brine, reducing the whole to a pasty 
mass, which is finally stowed away in casks. In this way 
they will keep almost any length of time, without the 
fragrance being seriously injured. A good RoSB- WATER can 
be prepared by distilling 12 lbs. of pickled roses, and 2^ 
gallons of water. ' Draw ' off 2 gallons ; the product will be 
the double-distilled rose-water of the shops. The rose- 
water that is imported from the south of France is, however, 
very superior in odour to any that can be produced here. As 
it is a residuary product of the distillation of roses for pro- 
curing the otto, it has a richness of aroma which appears to 
be inimitable with English-grown roses. 

Most commonly a weight of distilled water equal to that 

of the roses employed is drawn off. 

o 2 
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So ancient is the custom of using fragrant waters, that 
one of the oldest authors repeatedly mentions it. In the 
' Arabian Nights' (written prior to the Christian era), in the 
Story of Aboulhassan, it will be remembered that 

When the prince of I'ersia visited the queen, and that he had partaken 
of refreshments, the shves brooght hhn gdden basins filled whh odo- 
riferous water to wash in, .ind that after the declaration of love by the 

queen and the prince they both fainted, but were brought to themselves 
again by throwing odoriferous water upon their faces, and by giving 
them things to smell. 



There arc six modifications of essence of rose for the 
handkerchief, which arc the ne plus ultra of the perfumer's 
art. They are — esprit de rose triple, essence of white roses, 
essence of tea rose, essence of moss rose, twin rose, and 
Chinese rose. The following arc the recipes for their form- 
ation : — 



Those wlio admire the rose's fragrance will find the fol- 
lowing formula jrield a most r«eA«rril/ quality 

Piess^s Twin Rose* 

Rose pomade 'No. 24) ...... 8 lbs. 

Spirit (60 over proof) i gallon 

French otto of rose 1 ^ oz. 

Let the spirit stand on the pomade for a month, then strain it 
off and add the otto. Mix at a summer heat ; in the course 
of a quarter of an hour the whole of the otto is dissolved, 
and is then ready for bottling and sale. In the winter season 



Let one attend him with a silver bason, 
Full of rose-water. — Taming 0/ the Shrew. 



Esprit tU Rose Triple. 



Rectified alcohol 
Otto of rose. 



I gallon 

3 Of. 
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beautiful crystals of the otto — if it is good — appear dis- 
seminated through the esprit (It requires twice the 
quantity of Turkish otto to crystallise at the same tem- 
perature.) 

Essence of Afoss Rase, 



Spirituous extract from French rose pomatum . . i quart 

Esprit de rose triple i pint 

Extract fleur d'orange i pint 

„ ofambeigris il^t 

f, musk 40C 

Allow the ingredients to remain together for a fortnight; 
then filter, if requisite^ and it is ready for sale. 

Essettce of WkiU Rose. 

Eqnit de rose from pomatum i quart 

„ „ triple I quart 

y violette i quart 

Extract of jasmine i pint 

„ patchouly ipint 

Etunee of Tom Rose, 

Esprit de rose pomade i pint 

„ triple I pint 

Extract of rose-leaf geranium 1 pint 

„ aantal wood | pint 

„ neroli ipint 

„ orris ipint 

Chiiuse Yellow Rose, 

Esprit rose triple 2 pints 

„ tubeiease sj^ts 

M tonquin \ pint 

M vervisine ipint 

Flowers adapted for the preparation of essence of roses 

are produced by several species of rose tree. The kinds most 
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used in Fiance are the Rosa cmHfolia and da$itasmm. 
Essence of rose Is a mixture of two e ssen c es, one of which is 

solid up to 95° and boils at 300" : this is a hydrocarbonate ; 
the other is liquid and oxygenated. It is the latter which 
possesses the odour of the rose. The presence of essence of 
geranium in that of rose is established by means of sulphuric 
acid, which has no effect on the otto of gerantunu Nitrous 
vapours turn the essence of rose yellow and the essence of 
geranium green. Iodine does not colour the former, but it 
turns the latter brown. 
Rosemary. 

Tbeic's Tosenwy ; that* s for remembnace.— Shakespbarb. 

By distilling the Rosmarinus officinalis a thin Hmpid otto is 
procured, having the characterititic odour of the plant, which is 
more aromatic than sweet. One hundred weight of the fresh 
herb yields about 24 ounces of oil. 

Rosemary is cultivated to a small extent at Mitcham in Surrey, its 
general treatment being the same as lavender (see Lavender), differ- 
ing only from that plant in that it requires more years to arrive at a 
stage of growth sulScieiit to allow the siclde to be used, for the otto exists 
most in the leaf and but little in the flower. Otto of English-grown rose- 
mary bears a market value of about ten times that of German, French, 
or Spanish, in which latter country vast tracts of it are found growing 
wild. Bertolin states that the odour of rosemary off the Spanish coast, 
during the harvest season, is perceptible long before the huid comes in 
sight ; a somewhat similar story, it will be remembered, is told by the 
botanist Fraqgipanni, with regard to the Piumnia alba of Antigua.^ 

Otto of rosemary is xcry extensively used in perfumery, 
especially in combination with other ottos for scenting soap. 
Eau dc Cologne cannot be made without it, and in the once 
famous ' I lungary water ' it is the leading ingredient The 
following is the composition of 

* See Appendht : Muttiiit fiv$^/Muri» veisified bjr Williun Bfoogh. 
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Hungary Waier. 



Grape spirit (60 over proof) i gallon 

Otto of Hungarian rosemaiy * 2 oz. 

„ lemon peel i oc 

^ balm {mtHssa) i oz. 

„ mint ^ drachm 

Esprit de rose i pint 

Extractor fleurd'oiange i pint 



It is put up for sale in a similar way to eau de Cologne 
and is said to take its name from one of the queens of 
Hungary, who is reported to have derived great benefit frcmi 
a bath containing it, at the age of seventy-five years. There 
is no doubt that clergymen and orators, while speaking for 
any time, would derive great benefit from perfuming their 
handkerchiefs with Hungary water, as the rosemary it 
contains excites the mind to vigorous action, sufficient of the 
stimulant being inhaled by occasionally wiping the face with the 
handkerchief wetted with these * waters.' Shakespeare giving 
us the key, we can understand how it is that such perfumes 
containing rosemary are universally said to be so refreshing! 

Rue. — What our Lord says (Matthew xxiii. 23, and Luke 
xi. 42) — ' Ye pay tithes of mint and rue, and all manner of 
herbs, but have omitted the weightier matters of the law '— is 
indicative that the fragrance of rue had caused it to be grown 
to an extent sufficient to call for a tithe of it for the church 
use at a very early period. The odour of rue is exceedingly 
penetrating and diffusive ; on this account it has from time 
immemorial been esteemed highly prophylactic. The sprigs 
of rue placed on the bar of the Central Criminal Court will 
be observed by every visitor to Newgate. The origin of its 
use there is traced to the time when the prison cell was 
indeed a never-cleansed den of carnivorous animals. The 

* The Hunguiaa raicinaiy yields qdle a diffiatent tnelliog otto lo that pown 
in EngUnd. 
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gaol fever and the gaol distemper were then a natural result 
of bein^ immured in Newgate ; and to prevent infection 
from 'the prisoners at the bar' to the 'worthy judge,' the 
practice of distributing; rue throughout the court took its rise ; 
and its use is maintained even to the present day. Happily, 
however, through better discipline, the hygienic properties of 
rue are not required ; but its presence there is an illustration 
historically worthy of record by some future Macaulay or 
Knight. Rue yields up its odoriferous principle or otto by 
distillation : its principal use is in the manufacture of 
aromatic, toilet, hygienic, and cosmetic vinegars. 

Russia Le.\THER, — The persistent and agreeable per- 
fume of Russia leather is familiar to many persons. Its 
manufacture is a State secret and monopoly of the Govern- 
ment ; no solution of the mystery has yet got beyond the 
statement that it owes its odour to the otto of birch bark ; but 
this cannot be so in the main, since all that can be done with that 
substance will not yield the true fragrance of Russia leather. 

F'ailing to produce the odour artificially, so to speak, 
from birch or any other bark, it struck me to endeavour to 
extract it from the natural body as found in conmierce. To 
my great gratification I succeeded in obtaining perfect results ; 
moral — before art, try nature! The perfume of Russia 
leather suitable for the inouc/toirim.y be prepared thus : Take 
Russia leather cuttings, which may be had from most book- 
binders, say about half a pound, place them in a wide- 
mouthed stoppered bottle together with one gallon of alcohol 
60 over proof; digest for fourteen days, then strain away the 
spirit, it will have a dark colour and would stain a white 
kerchief. To remove the colour filter it through animal 
charcoal ; this will remove also some of its odour, but enough 
remains ; add to the filtrate one pint of esprit de rose triple, 
and it will be ready for sale. 

Sage. — A powerful-scenting otto can be procured by dis- 
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tiUation from any of the Sahia, It is rarely used, but is 
nevertheless veiy valuable in combination for scentinfr soap. 
Dried sage leaves^ ground, will compound well for sachets. 
SKSTidj—{Safttalum alhum). 

The santal tree perfumes, when riven, 
The axe that laid it low.— Cameron. 

This is an old favourite with the lovers o£ scent ; it is the- 
wood that possesses the odour. The finest santal wood grows 




SANTAL WOOD. 



in the island of Timor, and the Santal Wood Island^ where 
it is extensively cultivated for the Chinese market In the 
religious ceremonies of the Brahmins^ Hindoos^ and Chinese, 
santal wood is burned, by way of incense^ to an extent almost 
beyond belief. The Santala grew plentifully in China, but 
the continued offerings to the numerous images of Boodh 
have almost exterminated the plant from the Celestial 
Empire; and such is the demand, that Western Australia 
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and Timor supply the Chinese markets. England alone 
would consume tenfold the quantity it does were its price 
within the range of other perfiiming substances. The otto 
v^h exists in the santal wood is readfly procured by dis- 
tillation; one hundredweight of good wood will 3deld about 
30 ounces of otto. 

Dr. Elliott, who is a resident near Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, informs me that ' any quantity ' of santal wood chips 
fit for distilling could there be had, for the timber of the 
santal tree is hewn and exported largely for building pur- 
poses in the adjacent countries. 

The white ant, which is so common in India and China, 
eating into every organic matter that it comes across, appears 
to have no relish for santal wood ; hence it is frequently 
made into caskets, jewel boxes, deed cases, &c This 
quality, together with its fragrance, renders it a valuable 
article to the cabinet makers of the E^st. 

The otto of santal is remarkably dense, and is above all 
others olei^nous in its appearance, and, when good, is of a 
dark straw colour. When dissolved in spirit, it enters into 
the composition of a great many of the old-fashioned 
bouquets, such as ' Mar^chale ' and others, die formula of 
which will be given hereafter. Perfumers thus make what is 
called 

ExtraU d* B9U dt SatUaL 

Rectified spirits 7 pints 

Esprit de rose ........ i pint 

Essential oil, ^. otto, of santal 3 oz. 

All those Extracts, made by dissolving the otto in alcohol, 
are nearly white, or at least only slightly tinted by the 
colour of the oil used. When a perfumer has to impait a 
delicate odeur to a lady's mnuckoir, which in some instances 
costs ' no end of money,' and which it is an object, at any 
price, to retain unsullied, it behoves his reputation to sell an 
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artide that will not stain a delicate white fabric Now, when 
a perfume is made in a direct manner from any wood or herb, 
as tinctures are made — ^that is, by infusing the wood in 
alcohol — ^there is obtained, besides the odoriferous substance, 
a solution of colouring and extractive matter, which is ex- 
ceedingly detri m e n tal to its fragrance^ besides seriously 
staining any cambric handkerchief that it may be used upon; 
and for this reason this latter method should never be adopted, 
except for use upon silk handkerchiefs. 

The odour of santal assimilates well with rose ; and 
hence, prior to the cultivation of rose-leaf geranium, it was 
used to adulterate otto of roses ; but is now seldom employed 
for that purpose. 

By a ' phonetic ' error, santal is often printed ' sandal,' and 
'sandel.* 

The otto of santal is often adulterated with castor oil, 
which, being soluble in spirit, is difficult to detect. 

Sassafras. — Sassafras is indigenous in North America. 
It is imported on the continent in the form of stems or of 
boughs as thick as a man's arm. The bark has the colour of 
rust, and is more aromatic than the wood. From the wood 
and the bark are derived by distillation an otto, heavier than 
water, colourless when fresh, but turning 3^11ow after a time. 

Some of the perfumers of Germany use a tincture of the 
wood of the Laurus Sassafras in the manufacture of hair- 
washes and other nostrums ; but as, in our opinion, it has 
rather a ' physicky ' smell than floweiy, we cannot recommend 
the German recipes. The Eau atk/rtietme, notwithstanding, 
has some reputation as a hair-water, but is little else tiian a 
weak tincture of sassafras. 

Spike. — French oil of lavender, which is procured from 
the Lavandula Spita, is generally called oil of spike. - (See 
Lavender.) 

Spikenard {Nardostacfys yaiatmmsi).— This odoriferous 
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plant belongs to the Valerian order; and, although its fra- 
grance is generally considered unpleasant to European nostrils, 
it is so much admired by Eastern natives that some of the 
most esteemed Asiatic perfumes are composed of valerian 
and spikenard. The fragrance of spikenard is frequently men- 
tioned in the Holy Volume. ' While the king sitteth at his 
tables my spikenard sendeth forth the smell thereof/ — Song 




SPIKBMAKD. 



of Solom. i. 1 3. ' There came a woman having an alabaster box 
of ointment of spikenard very precious/ — Mark xiv. 3. It is 
nevertheless almost unknown to English and French perfumers. 

The Celtic nard, Valeriana ce//u-a,ffMms on the mountains 
of Switzerland and the TyroL In commerce it is in round 
or flat packets, mixed with moss and gritty earth. Its 
flavour is bitter, and its smell resembles that of valerian. 
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Another spedes of Indian naid, the nard of the Ganges of 
Dioscoridesy is attributed to the Nardasiael^s gramUfiora 
(D. C), Fedia grtuuUfiora (Wall.). LasUy, the false nard of 
Dauphtny is the bulb of the Vktoriale knigue of Clestius, 
Allium anguinum of Mathiole de Bauhin. 

Storax. — Priests and perfumers are very much indebted 
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to that lamily of plants termed by botanists SiyrautBi from 
one and another of this family vast quantities of odoriferous 
gums and balsams are procured, which are used for altar 
incense and for perfuming private dwellings. In commerce 
there are several kinds of storax : the haid red quality is 
termed Jews' incense ; the Calamita storax is so named from 
the Latin calami (rushes or quills), in reference to its form in 
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the market The true stoiax, however, to which we now refer, 
is a fragrant balsam which exudes from the wounded Liquid^ 
ambar orwttale, a shrubby tree common in Asia Minor. 

ExiracHoH of the Liquid Storax, — In June and July, the outer 
bark is stripped off on one side of the tree, and (aooofding to iieutenaiit 

Campbell) made into bundles and reserved for the purpose of fumigation. 
The inner bark is then scraped off with a semicircular or sickle-shaped 
knife, and thrown into pits until a sutiicient quantity has been collected. 
Mr Mahast states that it is then packed into strong horsdiair bags, and 
subjected to pressure in a wooden lever press. Upon removal from the 
press, hot water is thrown over the bags, and they are pressed a second 
time, after which the greater portion of the resin will have been extracted. 

Lieutenant Campbell's account is a httle different : he says the mner 
bark Is boiled in water over a brisk fir^ upon which the resinous part 
comes to the surface, and is skimmed ofll The boiled bark is next put 
into hair sacks and pressed, boiling water being added to assist in tllO 
extraction of the resin, or, as it is termed, yagk {i.e. oil). 

Dr. McCraith says that the storax collectors, who are chiefly a tribe 
<rf wandering Turcomans called Ymrmkst are anned with a triangular 
iron scraper, with which they scrape off, together with the juice of the 
tree, a certain quantity of bark, which they collect in leathern pouches 
suspended to their belts. When a sufhcient quantity has been obtained, 
it is bmled in a huge copper, and the separated liquid resin is run into 
barrds. The residual baric is placed in hair-cloth and pressed in a rude 
press, the extracted resin being added to the general mass. 

The product obtained by the processes here described, is the grey, 
opaque, semi-fluid resin, well known as liquid storax. 

The bark from which the Uquids^rmx\M been extracted, is emptied 
out of the bags and exposed in the sun to dry, after which it is shipped to 
the Creek and Turkish islands, and to many towns in Turkey, where it is 
much esteemed for the purpose of fumigation, although, since the dis- 
appearance of the plague, its employment has greatly diminished. 

Lieutenant Campbdl states that the quantity of liquid aUtrax annually 
extracted, amounts to about 20,000 okes (500 cu t. from the districts of 
Giova and UU^; and iJiOOo okes (335 cwt.) from those of Maimoiim 
and Isgengak. 

It is exported in casks to Constantinople, Smyrna, Syria, and Alexan- 
dria. Some is also packed with a certain {noportion <^ water m goat- 
sldns, and sent, either by boats or overland, to Snynia, where it is 
transferred to caslcs and shipped mostly to Trieste.^ 

* D. Hanboiy. 
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The odour of storax b the unitii^ link between — as the 
late lamented Professor Johnston distinguished them — ^'the 
smells we dislike ' and the * odours we enjoy ; ' it connects the 
fragrance of the jonquiUe with the stench of coal-tar naphtha ; 
the smell of this latter substance has become familiar, since 
it is used to dissolve gutta percha, and is commonly known 
as ' solution.' Now the smell of this naphtha certainly ranks 
with those 'we dislike ; ' 3^ storax, when in bulk, resembles 
it, 'to a smell;' but, when divided into such an attenuated 
form as we conceive odours to be given out by living plants, 
then storax resembles the exquisite fragrance of the jonquille* 
and tubereuse 1 So the whirlwind and hurricane become the 
gentle zephyr that makes the 'aspens quiver.' So the fire* 
proof block of iron becomes, when dividt»l, more combustible 
than gunpowder. So the silken fibre becomes a rope to stay 
the course of a ship. So the lightning flash becomes the 
electricity which makes one's * hair stand on end.' Quantity 
is equivalent to an allotropic condition of matter ; quantify 
produces opposite physical effects upon the faculties. About 
an ounce of storax dissolved in one pint of rectified spirit 
produces the Tincture of Storax of the perfumer's labor- 
atory. Its principal use is to give permanence of odour to 
analogous fragrances that are prepared by maceration : thus 
extract of tubereuse or jonquille, procured by infusing the 
tubereuse pomade in spirit, requires for every pint about one 
ounce of tincture of storax to be added as a ' fixing ' to the 
handkerchief. It is also useful, in combination with other 
scents, to imitate certain odours of plants : thus it is found in 
lily of the valley, &c. 

Storax and Tolu are used in perfumery in the same 
way as benzoin, namely, by solution in spirit as a tincture. 
An ounce of tincture of storax, tolu, or benzoin, tielng added 
to a pound of any very volatile perfume, gives a degree of 
permanence to it, and makes it last longer on the handkerchief 
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than it otherwise would : thus, when any perfume is made by 
the solution of an otto in spirit, it is usual to add to it a small 
portion of a substance which is less volatile, such as extract of 
Tnusk, extract of vanilla, ambei^ris, storax, tolu, orris, vitivert, 
or benzoin ; the manufacturer using his judgment and discre- 
tion as to which of these materials is to be employed, choos^ 
ing, of course, that which is most compatible and in harmony 
with the odour he is making. This can be ascertained by refer- 
ence to the Gamut. Every octave is in harmony. 

The power which these bodies have of ' fixing ' a volatile 
substance, renders them valuable to the perfumer, indepen- 
dent of their aroma, which is due in many cases to benzoic and 
cinnamic acids, slightly modified by an otto peculiar to each 
substance, and which is taken up by the alcohol, together 
with a portion of resin. When the perfume is put upon a 
handkerchief, the most volatile bodies disappear first : thus, 
after the alcohol has evaporated, the odour of the ottos 
appears stronger ; if it contains any resinous body, the ottos 
are held in solution, as it were, by the resin, and thus retained 
on the fabric. Supposing a perfume to be made of ottos only, 
without any 'fixing' substance, then, as the perfume 'dies 
away,' the olfactory nerve, if tutored, will detect its composi- 
tion, for it spontaneously analyses itself, no two ottos having 
the same volatility : thus, make a mixture of rose, jasmine, 
and patchouly ; the jasmine predominates first, then the rose, 
and, lastly, t)ie patchouly, which will be found hours after the 
Others have disappeared. 

SUMHUL.SUNBAT., or Samhola. — Under these names there 
has recently been introduced in commerce a root, about tlic 
size of beetroot, prcsentintr at the top distinct shoots, and at 
the bottom several large radicles. It is most frequently cut 
into small pieces, is covered with a grey epidermis, and shows 
on the narrowing part rough bristles caused by the destruc- 
tion of scales originating in the radical shoots. This root. 
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w hich is white inside, rapidly falls a prey to insects. On its sur- 
face appears an adipose, resinous substance which has exuded 
from it. It gives a very strontj niusk-likc odour, mixed with 
odour of any^elica. It is supposed to be a product of one of the 
umbclliferte akin to angelica. It reaches us from Asia by way of 
Russia. It is less employed in perfumery in France than in 
Russia, where it is in great vogue on account of its cheapness. 

SvKINGA. — The flowers of the PhiladelpJius coronarins, or 
common garden syringa, have an intense odour resembling 
the orange blossom : so much so, that the plant is often 
termed Mock Orange. A great deal of the pomatum sold as 
pomade surfin, k la fleur d'orange, by the manufacturers of 
France, is nothing more than fine suet perfumed with syringa 
blossoms by the maceration process. Fine syringa pomade 
could be made in England's Colonies at a quarter the cost of 
what is paid for the so-called orange pomatum. 

Thyme.— All the different species of thyme, but more 
particularly the lemon thyme, the Thymus Scrpyllmn, as well 
as the marjorams, origanum, &c., yield by distillation fragrant 
ottos, that are extensively used by manufacturing perfumers 
for scenting soaps ; though well adapted for this purpose, 
they do not answer at all in any other combinations. Both 
in grease and in spirit all these ottos impart a herby smell 
(very naturally) rather than a floweiy one, and, as a conse- 
quence, they are not considered rechercki. 

When any of these herbs are <iried and ground, they use- 
fully enter into the composition of sachet powders. 

ToLU. (See Balsams.) 

TONQUIN, or Tonka.— The seeds of the Dipterix odorata 
are the tonquin or eaumarmma beans of commerce. When 
fresh they are exceedingly fragrant, having an intense odour 
of newly made hay. Considerable interest attaches to the 
plant represented in the accompanying illustration— the Ton- 
quin or tonga bean (Di^erix odaraia) — inasmuch as it is 

p 
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one of only eight species included in the genus, all of which 
are large forest trees of Brazil, Guiana, and the Mosquito 
coast The genus is also remarkable for being one of the 
few belonging to the natural Order Leguminosea, that have 
drupaceous or single-seeded, indehisccnt pods. The tcmquin 
tree acquires in the forests of British Guiana an average 
height of about 60 ft It has alternate leaves composed of 
from five to seven alternate leaflets. The flowers are borne 
in racemose panicles* and the fruit, as will be seen, is of a 
somewhat oval form, consisting of a thick fleshy substance 
which becomes when mature of a hard, woody character,, and 




DIPTBKIX OD0RATA« TpNQUIN BBAN, NATURAL SIZS. 

encloses a long, almond-shaped, shinint^ black seed. This 
seed has a powerful odour, resembling that of newly mown 
hay. At one time, when snuff-taking was much more general 
than at present, a tonquin bean was generally kept in the 
snuff-box for the sake of the agreeable fragrance which it im- 
parted to the snufi". Now% however, the uses of tonquin 
beans arc mo.stly confined to the preparation of perfumes 
either for fluid extracts for handkerchiefs or for sachet 
powders. They are often, moreover, to be seen in hosiers* 
shops, where they arc sold for placing in drawers with linen. 
For these purposes they are imported into this country to 
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the extent of a few hundredweights per annum. Tlie Creoles 
fully appreciate the fragrance of these seeds, and nnake use of 
them not only for their perfume, but also for putting in chests 
or drawers for the pur|X)se, they say, of driving away insects. 
A closely-allied species of Diptaix, namely, D. cboeusis, a 
native of the Mosquito country, bears a fruit and seed almost 
identical in appearance with those of/?, odorata. It has, how- 
ever, no perfume, but contains a quantity of thick oil or fat, 
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which is extracted by the natives, and used as a hair oil. It 
was at one time said that this oil formed the basis of a much 
advertised hair restorer, known as ' Balm of Columbia,' but of 
this I am unable to give any opinion. With regard to culti- 
vation, the species of Dipterix are said to grow best in a 
loamy soil. They are easily raised from ripened cuttings 
planted in sand, with a good moist heat, and covered with a 
hand glass.' 

' J. R. in The Garden. 
r 2 
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The Antlioxanthum adoratum^ or sweet-smelling vernal 
grass, to which new hay owes its odour, probably 3field9 
identically the same fragrant principle ; and it is remarkable 
that both tonquin beans and vernal grass, while actually 
growing, are nearly scentless, but become rapidly aromatic 
when severed from the parent stock. 

Chemically considered, tonquin beans are veiy interesting, 
containing, when fresh, a fragrant volatile otto (to which 
their odour is principally due), a fat oil, and a neutral 
principle — Coumarin. In perfumery they are valuable, as, 
when ground, they form with other bodies an excellent and 
permanent sachet. and> by infusion in spirit, the tincture 
or extract of tonquin enters into a thousand of the com- 
pound essences ; but on account of its great strength it 
must be used with caution, otherwise people say the perfume 
is 'snuffy' owing to the predominance of the odour and its 
well-known use in the boxes of those who indulge in the 
titillating dust 



Digest for a month at a summer heat. Even after this 
maceration they are still useful when dried and ground in 
those compounds known as POT-rouRRi, Olla Podrida, 
&C The extract of tonquin, like extract of orris, and extract 
of vanilla, is never sold pure, but is only used in the manufac- 
turt of compound perfumes. It is the leading ingredient in 
Bouquet du Champ — the Field Bouquet — the great resemblance 
of which to the odour of the hay-field renders it a favourite 
to the lovers of the pastoral. 

Coumarin, C'H^O*, exists in several plants, amongst 
which may be named the sweet vernal grass, AntkoxanUmm 
odoratum, the melilot, the sweet woodroffe, &c. Some authors 
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have confounded it with benzoic add ; but, contrary to what 
has been asserted, the tonka bean does not contain this 
add. Coumarin b white, it melts at 68^ and boils at 270^ 
It has a pleasant odour, is more easily soluble in warm water 
than in cold, and crystallises in straight rectangular prisms. 

Among the plants with the odour of tonka beans, in 
which coumarin has been showm to be present, we may also 
mention Orchis fusca, Lalleroant, a druggist at Algiers, sent 
to the French and Spanish exhibition in 1864, under the 
name of Orchis anthropophora^ some leaves possessing a strong 
tonka bean odour. These might certainly be utilised in 
perfumeiy. But, as the plant is scentless with us, perhaps it 
has been confounded with Orchis fusca. 

Some of the plants, such as vernal grass and woodrofie^ have 
no odour when freshly gathered, but the scent is developed 
as the plants dry ; this ordinary observers must have noticed 
in the hay^field, for good hay always contains vernal grass. 

TUBEREUSE {Polianthes tuberosa)* — One of the most ex- 
quisite odours with which we are acquainted is obtained by 
enfmrage from the tubereuse flower. It is, as it wei^ a nose- 
gay in itself, and reminds one of that delightful perfume 
observed in a well-stocked flower-garden at evening dose; 
consequently it is much in demand by the perfumers for 
compounding sweet essences. It requires three kilogrammes 
of flowers to perfume one kilogramme of grease, and the value 
of the flowers is about five francs the kilo. 

The tubereuse needs more cure than any other llowcr of the farm. 
It is the most difficult to rear, but the best worth rearing, i he tubereuse 
requires a moist Mril, or to be so planted that it can be ftedy irrigated. 
It is a bulbous plant, and [jropagates as the> do ; it throws out a stem 
like a hyacinth, covered with fleshy flowers. The bulbs are planted from 
nine to twelve inches .ipart in rows twenty-four inches apart ; and a 
good plantation in a suitable soil will last from seven to eight years. 
And oh, what a fragrance breathes from it ! what a bouquet, snatdiing 
periuuies from every flower with a superb edectidsm ! 
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The tuberose, with her silv'rv' light. 

That in the c^arden of Malay 
Is called the mistress of the night, 
So like a bride, scented and bright. 

She comes out when the sun's away. — Moore. 

This last line of the poet's refers to the marked exhalation of odour 
after sundown ; very many ilowers have not only a special time of open- 

ing their blossoms^ btrt a paiticuhur time when 

they breatlie fraprancc, as obser\'ed : the 
jasmine is more fragrant in August than it 
is in July and September.' 

The enjieurage laboratory is al- 
ways kept dark, an aitificial induce- 
ment (may I say ?) for the blossoms 
to ' work hard.' 

Extract of Tubercusc, 

Eight pounds of No. 24 tubereuse 
pomatum, cut up very fine, is to be 
placed into one gallon of the best rec- 
>S; tified spirit After standing for three 
weeks or a month at summer heat, 
and with frequent agitation, it is fit to 
draw off, and, being strained through 
cotton wool, is ready either for sale 
or use in the manufacture of bouquets. 

This essence of tubereuse, like that 
of jasmine, is exceedingly volatile, 
and, if sold in its pure state, quickly ' flies off' the handker- 
chief; it is therefore necessary to add some fixing ingredient, 
and for this purpose it is best to use one ounce of tincture of 
storax, or half an ounce of extract of vanilla, to every pint 
of tubereuse. 

Vanilla. — ^The pod or bean of the Vanilla plamfolia and 
* Fnrni my Lcctmcs before the Horticnhaml Society on Flower Fanaing; 
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aromatiea, Swaites, Epidendrum Vanilla, L., yields a perfume 
of rare excellence. When good, and if kept for some time, it 
becomes covered with an efflorescence of needle crystals, pos- 
sessing properties similar to benzoic acid, but differing from it 
in composition : these crystals may be sublimed by heat of 
sand bath. Few objects are more beautiful to look upon than 
this, when viewed by a microscope with the aid of polarised 
light. . The finest vanilla is grown in Mexico : the pods or 
beans lyre about eight and a half inches long. , . 

An inferior quality, the produce of Central America, is 
often lotted at the drug sales in London. Of this kind, the 
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beans are not more than four inches long, and are more 

pulpy than the true Mexican variety. 

In the French markets an inferior kind is frequently on 
sale, called vamllon. It comes from South America. The 
pods are larger and the odour quite different, somewhat 
resembh'ng heliotrope. 

The cultivation of vanilla, introduced some years ago in 
the island of La Reunion, has been very successful, and the 
price has been reduced. In quality, however, the article is 
not equal to the Mexican vanilla. 

Of all orchids this climbing epiphytal one is the most 
valuable from a commercial point of view, on account of its 
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scent-yielding fruit. There are several species of vanilla 
which yield beans or pods more or less fragrant ; and of these 
some five kinds are common in our Englisli markets, the 
value of which varies from lo^-. to 80^. per lb. The genus 
Vanilla is indigenous to Peru, Brazil, and Mexico, and some 
of the species have been successfully cultivated in the W est 
Indian Islands, Ceylon, and the Mauritius. From the last- 
named wonderfully fine specimens were sent to our Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, for which the jurors awarded a 
gold medal. There is no reason why the culture of vanilla 
should not be extended into some of our warmer colonies^ 
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such as Western Australia and Queensland. Its propagation 
is by no means difficult. V, piamfiUia cHmbs up the tallest 
trees, and its main stock becomes as woody and hard as that of 
the vine : the root sends up many offsets, which may be 
separated, and in that way the plant may be increased. 
Cuttings of the last growths, 2ft. or 3ft. in length, may also 
be made and rooted successfully. The vanilla will produce 
saleable pods the third or fourth year after propagation, and 
they may then be gathered annually, in September, in in- 
creasing quantities for thirty or even forty years. Therefore 
he who plants a vanilla forest leaves his son a valuable 
heritage. Two good specimens of the plant may be seen in 
the Orchid House at Kew, and it is also grown plentifully at 
Syon, 

When the pods are gathered, which should be done before 
they are quite ripe, it is most important that they be properly 
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cured, otherwise they rapidly become mouldy and lose their 
scent Parcels in this condition may often be found at the 
Mincing Lane drug auctions. The curing of the pods is best 
effected by drsnng them in a moderate heat, pressing them 
with the thumb and finger from end to end, and then 
brushing them over with an oil that does not itself become 
rancid, such as that of cocoa or cashew nut It is at the 
apex of the pod that the mouldy parasite first appears ; the' 
pods then quickly become soft and flabby or dry and chippy. 
On the other hand, when vanilla pods are in good condition 
they become covered with an efflorescence of needle-like 
crystals of vanillic acid. The interior of the bean is then 
soft, unctuous, and balsamic. 

In order to obtain the perfume or essence, ^ lb. of such 
pods are cut up small, and put into one gallon of pure alcohol, 
of a strength known as 60** over proof, giving the whole a 
shake up daily. The ingredients must remain together for, 
say, four weeks, at which time all that is worth extracting will 
be found in the spirit, which may then be strained off quite 
clear and bright It is then suitable as a flavouring agent, or 
when blended with other scents it makes delicious perfumery* 
Those sold under the titles of Clematis, Heliotrope* Wall- 
flower, &c,, mostly contain about one-half in bulk of vanilla 
extract. About two centuries ago vanilla may be said to 
have been unknown in this country; it is, however, stated 
that Morgan, an apothecaiy, showed to Queen Elizabeth a 
sample, but he knew nothing more about it than that * it was 
brought from abroad by some Spanish merchants.' At the 
present time the total annual average crop of all the varieties 
of vanilla from the several countries which produce it may be 
estimated at 80,000 lbs., representing a value of not less than 
150,000/. 

Johnston states that, 'physiologically, the fragrance of 
vanilla acts upon the system as an aromatic stimulant, ex- 
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hilarating the mental functions, and increasing generally the 
energy of the animal system.' From five to six hundred- 
weights of vanilla are annually Imported, on an average, into 
this country ; from some unknown cause, howj^ver, this im- 
portation is very irregular, and, as a consequence, the price 
varies considerably, from lor. to 8oj. per lb. Our West 
Indian colonists should look to this. They are deploring the 
loss of commerce, and we are asking for things which they can 
produce^ and yet no effort is being made by them to supply 
European wants. I press this vanilla question on them, 
because Europe wouM consume a hundred times as much 
vanilla as it does were the price reduced by an increased 
production. 



Slit the pods from end to end, so as to lay open the 
interior, then cut them up in lengths of about a quarter of an 
inch, macerate with occasional agitation for about a month ; the 
tincture thus formed will only require straining through cotton 
to be ready for any use that is required. In this state it is rarely 
sold for a perfume, but is consumed in the manufacture of com- 
pound odours, bouquets, or nosegays, as they are called. 

Extract of vanilla is also used largely in the manufacture 
of hair-washes, which are readily made by mixing the extract 
of vanilla with either rose, orange, elder, or rosemary water, 
and afterwards filtering. 

We need scarcely mention that vanilla is greatly used by 
cooks and confectioners for flavouring. 

There are three kinds of vanilla known in commerce, two 
of which belong to varieties of the same plant, and the third 
to a diflfcrent species. The first. Vanilla leg, or legitimate, of 
the Spaniards, is most esteemed. It is often covered with 
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Vanilla pods 
Rectified spint 



^ lb. 
I gallon 
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thin white oystals, and is then said to be frosted. It is attri- 
buted to the VamUa sativa of Schiede. The second is the 
Vattilla simarfma or bastard ( V, syivesiris of Schiede) : it is 
shorter and not frosted. The third, called vaniUon by the 
French, V. pompana or iwa by the Spaniardsi is short and 
thick. It is attributed to the F. pompana of Schiede. 

Bucholaand Vogel pire were in error in taking the crystals 
of vaniUa for benzoic acid. M. Gobley believes that it is a 
peculiar principle which he names mM^/iVv ; and this, according 
to A. V^, melts at 78*, and in boiling water without being 
dissolved. It differs from coumarin, which melts at 68". 

Verbena, or Vervaine.— The scented species of this 
plant, the lemon verbena, Aloysia cUriodm (Hooker), is only 
cultivated, so far as I am aware, by Seflor Robtllard, of 
Valencia. He offers the otto for sale to the trade at 2Qf; the 
pound weight — a fact which indicates that the plant grows 
better in Spain than in England, where it will only live out 
of doors on walls. It gives one of the finest perfumes with 
which we are acquainted ; it is well known as yielding a 
delightful fragrance by merely drawing the hand over the 
plant ; some of the little vessels or sacs containing the otto 
must be crushed in this act, as there is little or no odour by 
merc1>' smelling at the plant 

The otto, which can be extracted from the leaves by dis- 
tillation with water, on account of its high price is scarcely, if 
ever, used by the manufacturing perfumer ; but it is most suc- 
cessfully imitated by mixing the otto of lemon grass, Atidra- 
pogon Citrata, with rectified spirit, the odour of which re- 
sembles the former to a nicety. The following is a good 
form for making the 



Extract of VerbtHO. 



Rectified spirit 



1 pint 

3 drachms 

2 oz. 



Otto of lemon -grass 
„ lemon -peel 
„ prangc-pcel 



\ 01. 
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After standing together for a few hours and then filtering, it 

is fit for sale. 

Another mixture of this kind, presumed by the public to 
be made from the same plant, but of a finer quali^, Is com- 
posed thus ; it is sold under the title of 

Exinaiide Vtrveine, 

Rectified spirit x pint 

Otto of orange-peel i oi. 

I, lemon-peel 2 oz. 

„ citron-zeste i drachm 

„ lemon-grass 2^ drachms 

Ejttract de Aeur d'orange . . 7 ot. 

M t, tttbereuse 7 oc 

Esprit de rose * • k I^t 

This mixture is exceedingly refreshing, and is one of the 
most elegant perfumes that is made, and, being white, it does 
not stain the handkerchief. It is best when sold fresh made, 
as by age the citrine oils oxidise, and the perfume acquires an 
ethereal odour, and then customers say 'It Is sour.' The 
vervauie thus prepared enters into the composition of a great 
many of the favourite bouquets that are sold under the title 
Court Bouquet, and others which are mixtures of violet, rose, 
and jasmine, with verbena or venralne in different proportions. 
In these preparations, as also in eau de Portugal, and in fact 
where any of the citrine ottos are used, a much finer product Is 
obtained by using giape-spirit or rectified brandy In prefer- 
ence to the English corn-spirit as a solvent for them. Nor do 
they deteriorate so quickly In French spirit as In English ; 
whether this be due to the oil of wine (oenanthic ether) which 
the former contains or not we cannot say, but think It must 
be so. 

Violet. 

The forward violet thus 4aA I dude : 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that smelb, 

If not from my love's breaih?— Bard of Avon. 
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The perfume exhaled by the Viola odorata is so universally 
admired, that to speak in its favour would be more than 
superfluous. The demand for the 'essence of violets' is far 
greater than the manufacturing perfumers are at present able 
to supply, and, as a consequence, it is difficult to procure the 
genuine article through the ordinary sources of trade. 

Real violet is, however, sold by many of the retail per- 
fumers of the West End of London, but at a price that pro- 
hibits its use except by the affluent or extravagant votaries of 
fashion. The violet farms from whence the flowers are pro- 
cured to make this perfume arc very extensive at Nice, 
Savoy (now France); also in the neighbourhood of Florence. 
With us the violet grows anywhere, and almost anyhow ; but 
the terrible sun of Nice, during July and August, is but ill 
borne by the violet. Consequently, on the farms they are 
planted under the green shade of the orange and lemon trees, 
or close to walls and houses. The method of propagation is 
division of the roots. After the young plants arc set out and 
well rooted, they must have a good dressing of liquid manure, 
which should be repeated every year, about two months 
before they throw blossoms. If the plants are on a very dry 
soil they must be irrigated every fortnight during the summer. 
They are planted so as to grow in tufts or clusters about a 
foot apart all round ; and this space enables the growers to 
gather the flowers without treading on them. The old plants 
should be removed every fifth or sixth }'ear, and young roots 
substituted. A surface of land, equalling an acre of planting, 
yields one hundred and eighty to two hundred pounds weight 
of flowers, valued as an average at two francs the pound. 
Violets may always be looked upon as an extra crop, growing 
as they do under the orange and lemon trees. The kmd 
grown is the double Parma. About twenty-five tons weight 
of violet blossoms are produced annually at Nice. My friend 
Mr. Steadman grows sixteen acres of violets at Mitcham Road 
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and Thornton Heath, Surrey ; the whole of the flowers pro- 
duced there are sold for button-hole bouquets. The true 
smelling principle or otto of violets has recently been isolated 
by M. March of Nice, a sample of which is to be seen at the 
Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street. A very con- 
centrated solution in alo^ol impresses the olfactory nerve 
with the idea of the presence of hydrocyanic acid, which is 
probably a true impression. Burnett says that the plant Vio/a 
truolor (heart's-ease), when bruised, smells like peach kernels, 
and doubtless therefore, contains prussic adcL 

It has been remarked, also, that persons who have died 
from the effects of prussic acid, ' smell like violets.' 

The flowers of the heart's-ease are scentless ; but the plant 
evidently contains a principle which, in other species of the 
viola, is eliminated asthe'sweet that smells^' so beautifully 
alluded to by Shakespeare. 

For commercial purposes, the odour of the violet is pro* 
cured in combination with spirit, oil, or suet, precisely accord- 
ing to the methods previously described for obtaining the 
aroma of some other flowers before mentioned, such as those 
of cassie, jasmine, orange*flower, namely, by maceration, or 
by cnJUurage ; the former method being principally adopted 
first, followed by enjleurage, and, when 'essence* is required, 
digesting the pomade in rectified alcohol.. 

Good essence of violets, thus made, is of a beautiful green 
colour, and, though of a rich deep tint, has no power to stain 
a white fabric, and its odour is perfectly natural 

Essence of V'ioUts^ 

as prepared for retail sale, is thus made, according to the 
quality and strength of the pomade: — Take from six to eight 
pounds of the violet pomade, chop it up fine, and place it in 
one gallon of perfectly clean (free from fusel oil) rectified spirit ; 
allow it to digest for three weeks or a month, then strain off 
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the essence, and to every pint thereof add three ounces of 
tincture of orris root, and three ounces of esprit de cassie ; it 
is then fit for sale. 

On account of the inodorous quality of the English spirit, 
the essence of violet made in Britain is very superior to the 
continental violet, which always smells of brandy. 

We have often seen displayed for sale in druggists* shops 
plain tincture of orris root, done up in nice bottles, with labels 
upon them inferring the contents to be ' Extract of Violet* 
Customers thus once ' taken in' are not Ukely to be so a second 
time. 

A good Imitation Essence of Violets is best prepared 
thus : — 

spirituous extract of cassie pomade . . . . i pint 

Esprit de rose, from pomade \ pint 

Tincture of orris ^ pint 

Spirituous cxtnct of tubereuse pomade . \ pint 
Otto of almonds 3 drops 

After filtration it is fit for bottling. In this mixture it is 
the extract of cassie which has the leading smell, but, modified 
by the rose and tubereuse, it becomes very much like the violet. 
Moreover, it has a green colour, like the extract of violet; and 
as the eye influences the judgment by the sense of taste, so it 
does with the sense of smell. Extract of violet enters larijely 
into the composition of several of the most popular bouquets, 
such as extract of spring flowers and many others. 

Violet flowers arc worth about 4/. 50t-. the kilo, or 2s. per 
pound, and it requires 4 kilos of flowers to enflower one kilo 
of fat to make the violet pomade. (Sec Wood Violkt.) 

VlTlVERT, or Kus-Kus, is the rhizome of an Indian grass 
{Andropogon iniiricatus, Retz). In the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, and in that city, this material has an extensive use by 
being manufactured into awnings, blinds, and sunshades, called 
Tatties. During the hot seasons an attendant sprinkles water 
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over them ; this operation cools the apartment by the evapo- 
ration of the water, and, at the same time, perfumes the 
atmosphere, in a very agreeable manner, with the odoriferous 
principle of the vitivcrt. It has a smell between the aromatic 
or spicy odour and that of flowers — if such a distinction can 
be admitted. \Vc classify it with orris root — not that it has 
any odour resembling it. but because it has a like effect in use 
in perfumery, and because it is prepared as a tincture for 
obtaining its odour. 

About four pounds of the dried vitivert, as it is imported, 
being cut small and set to steep in a gallon of rectified spirits 
for a fortnight, produces the 

Essence of Vitivert of the shops. In this state it is rarely 
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used as a perfume, although it is occasionally asked for by 
tho.se who, perhaps, have learnt to admire its odour by their 
previous residence in the 'Eastern clime,' The extract, essence, 
or tincture of vitivcrt enters into the composition of several of 
the much-admired and old bouquets manufactured in the early 
days of perfumery in England, such as * Moussiiitic dis Indes^ 
for which preparation, M. Delcroix, in the zenith of his fame, 
created quite a furor in the fashionable world. M. Delcroix 
was a very famous perfumer in his day ; he carried on a large 
business at 147 New Bond Street, in the time of George IV. 

Essence of vitivcrt is also made by dissolving 2 oz. of 
Otto of vitivert in i gallon of spirit; this preparation is stronger 
than the tincture, as above. 

Maricliale and Bouquet du Roi — perfunics which have also 
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' had their day ' — cywe much of tlieir peculiarity to the vitivert 
contained in them. 

Bundles of vitivert are sold for perfuming linen and pre- 
venting moth, and» when ground, it is used to manufacture 
certain sachet powders. 

Otto of vitivert is procurable by distillation ; a hundred- 
weight of vitivert yif^A& about 14 os. of otto, which in appear- 
ance very much resembles otto of santal. I have placed a 
sample of it in the museum at Kew. 

In India several other andropogons little known are used 
for the same purposes as the schcenanthus and vitivert, these 
being frequently mistaken for each other. They are the 
Andropf^n Nardut, (L.) Engl ginger grass, A, iwaraneusa 
(Rosch), A.parancura (Blanc), and A, cUraius (D.C.>' To the 
species tummtatsa must be assigned an Indian root frequently 
used instead of vitivert. It is distinguished by its whiteness 
and freedom from twists. It has been ascertained fay Dr. 
Stenhouse that the essences extracted from the Andropifgon 
nturieatits, Nardus, and iwaranmsa are identical 

VOLKAMERIA.— An exquisite perfume is sold under this 
name, presumed, of course, to be derived from the Volkameria 
iffm»/r (Lindley). Whether it has a smell resembling the 
flower of that plant we are unable to say. The volkameria 
blooms in French gardens ; that chiefly cultivated is the V» 
fragrans. Its flowers are clustered in globular tufts and 
exhale a delicious odour. It is a native of Java, while the V. 
Kocmpferi (WiUd.) comes from China and Japan. The flowers 
of the latter are arranged in panicles and furnished with 
bracts. 

ImitiUiou Essttutof Volkameria, 



Esprit tie violctte i pint 

„ tubereuse 1 pint 

„ jasmine \ pint 

n rose ipint 

Tincture of mnsk s os. 



Q 
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Wallflower {ChimtnUms), 

Where the wallflower scents the dewy air.— Burns. 

Exquisite as is the odour of this flower, it is not used in per- 
fumery, though no doubt it might be^ and very successfully 
too, were the plant cultivated for that purpose. To this flower 
we would direct particular attention, as one well adapted for 
experiments to obtain its odoriferous principle in this country, 
our climate being good for its production. The mode of 
obtaining its odour has been indicated when we spoke of 
Heliotrope and Jasmine. And if it answers on the small 
scale, there is little doubt of success in the large way, and 
there is no fear but that the scent of the old English wallflower 
will meet with a demand. Instigated by this suggestion, made 
in the first edition of this work, Miss Procter, of Friskney, 
Lincoln, has produced some very good samples of natural 
wallflower- pomade. 

An imitation essence of 'wallflower can be compounded 
thus : — 



Extrait de fleur d'orange i pint 

„ vanilla fpint 

Esprit de rose . . i pint 

Extract of orris ^ pint 

I, cassie \ pint 

Essential oil of almonds 5 drops 



Allow this mixture to be made up for two or three weeks 
prior to putting it for sale. 

Winter Green {Gaulthcria proatmbens). — A perfuming 
otto can be procured by distilling the leaves of this plant : 
it is principally consumed in the perfuming of soaps. 

The essence of winter green combines also with the bases 
to form the salts lOivaiBdgauiiMeraies, Salicylous or spiroylous 
acid, or essence of meadow-sweet, orulmaria {Spirea ulma/ia), 
is obtained artificially, by distilling a mixture of salicine. 
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bichromate of potash, and sulphuric acid. Its fonnula is 
C'» H* 0*=C" W O* H. (Piria Dumas.) 

Upon the strength of the name of this odorous plant a 
veiy nice handkerchief perfume b made, called 

Icekmd WinUr Gnem, 



Esprit de rose i pint 

F.ssenre of lavender i pint 

Extract of ncroly I pint 

„ vanilla \ pint 

„ vitivert ipint 

„ cassie ^ pint 

Otto <tf Caultheria 5 mlniins 



ECONOMICAL SCENTS. 

As cheap perfumes are often required to fill little fancy- 
bottles, such as are sold at the bazaars, tO)'-shops, arcades, 
wheels of fortune, and other places, the following recipes 
for their manufacture will be found of service : — 



I. 

Sfurit of wine ........ t pmt 

Essence of bergamot i ounce 

II. 

Spirit of wine . i pint 

Ottoofsantal 1 ounce 

III. 

Spirit of wine I pint 

Utto of French lavender ...... ^ ounce 

„ bergamol ....... | ounce 



Q3 
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IV. 



Spirit of wine 
Otto of lemon grass 
Essence of lemons 



I pint 
} ounce 
\ ounce 



V. 



Spirit of wine 
Otto of petit grain 
„ orange-peel 



1 pint 
jounce 
I ounce 



Nearly all these mixtures will require to be filtered 
throujrh blotting J^apcr, with the addition of a little magnesia, 
to make them brii^ht. What these scents are to be named, we 
must leave to abler nomenclaturists. 



The processes described for procuring the odours of 
plants are those now in use by the perfumer; future ages will 
doubtless witness many improvements, although the methods 
now adopted appear almost perfect. The most marked 
invention, as a means of winning the odours, of recent date, 
is that of M. Piver, which is very ingenious, and, although 
faulty, will probably lead up to something useful and practical. 
M. Fiver's may be termed the Pneumatic Process, since it 
consists of forcing a current of air into a vessel filled with 
fresh flowers, and then passed into a second vessel con- 
taining grease, which is kept fluid and in which revolve disc 
plates; the air thus charged with odour from the flowers 
passes over the grease, and there yields up its scent The 
apparatus is so contrived that the same air repeatedly passes 
through the same veaseL 

We may add that in the modification introduced by 
M. A. Piver in the process of cujh ui iigc, the fatty bodies are 
divided into very fine particles by a vermicular pump so as to 
present the largest poi»ible surface to the air ; and that they 
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are also confined within a perfectly closed cupboard in which 
the air circulates. 

By this process a new product has also been obtained, for, 
when the air, having passed over the flowers^ is received into a 
condensing vessel, an intensely odorous water is procured, 
having in a remarkable d^^ the fragrance of the flowers 
employed. 

M. Millon, a French chemist, some few years past, patented 
a process for extracting odours of flowers by means of ether 
and sulphide of carbon. He places the flowers in a percolator 
and passes the solvent fluid over them ; the liquid which 
comes away contains the odorous body, together with a con- 
siderable portion of wax ; on distilling the liquid, the odorous 
body mixed with the wax remains, being less volatile than 
either the sulphide of carbon or ether. These products are 
interesting in a chemical sense, but are of little avail at 
present to the practical perfumer ; nevertheless perfumes 
extracted by Millon's method are sometimes employed in 
France. 

M. A. Piver, having noticed that in the perfume thus 
prepared there is always present the smell of sulphuret of 
carbon, suggested its removal by washes in alkalised water. 

There arc three very distinct stages in the operation. 
I. The dissolving of the perfume. 2. Its distillation, at a low 
temperature. 3. The evaporation of all vestiges of the solvent. 

The solvents employed are ether, chloroform, sulphuret 
of carbon, and the light essences of petroleum, well rectified. 
The solution is effected in a special apparatus, but always 
perfectly closed. The arrangement of the superimposed 
cylinders allows the displacement of the saturated solvent by 
new liquids. But as the tension of the vapours of the 
solvents, invariably too volatile, might obstruct the flow of the 
liquid, the suction pump of the displacement apparatus of M* 
Berjot of Caen might be advantageously adopted. 
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The distillation should be eficctcd at a temperature 
sl^tly higher than the boiling point of the solvent ; that is 
to say, at 35° to 40** for ether, 45° for the sulphuret of carbon, 
and 62** to 68** for chloroform. The vapours must be very 
much cooled, and the liquids collected in a cooled receiver with 
a small aperture for the escape of air. 

To get completely rid of every trace of the solvent is a 
difficult matter ; and when sulphuret of carbon or the ethers 
of petroleum are used, the agreeableness of the perfume is 
injured by their bad odour. It is therefore indispensable 
to remove the last traces of the solvent For this purpose 
the residuum of distillation is heated in a waterbath within 
a closed evaporator, furnished with an agitator ; and it is 
also necessary to drive a current of air through the mass, as 
M. Piver has proposed. Isolated in this manner, the aroma 
or perfume of the flowers is yielded in the utmost purity 
and with all their sweetness. According to M. Piver, one 
hectare of land planted with heliotrope has yielded a quantity 
of flowers sufficient, when treated by Millon's method, to 
produce six kilogrammes of perfume, value 3,000 francs. 
Four grammes of this perfume suffice for scenting one kilo- 
gramme of pomade. For industrial purposes, only the 
sulphuret of carbon and the ethers of petroleum are available 
for the extraction of perfumes. 



We have now described all the important odoriferous 
bodies which are used by the manufacturing perfumer, as 
derived from the botanic kingdom ; it may be understood, 
that where an odoriferous material is unnoticed, it has no 
qualities peculiar enough to be remarked on, and that the 
methods adopted for preparing its essence, extract, water, or 
oil, are analogous to those that have been already noticed — 
that is, by the processes of 
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Maceraiiofty absorpHotu, or mfleurage for flowers, 

By tincturation for roots, and 

By distillation for seeds, 
modified under certain circumstances. 

There arc, however, four other important derivative odours 
— ambergris, civet, castor, and musk — which, being from the 
animal k-ing^dom, are treated separately from plant odours, 
in order, it is considered, to render the whole matter easier 
for reference to manufacturers who may refer to them. 
Ammonia and acetic acid, holding an indefinite position in 
the order we have laid down, may also come in here without 
much criticism, being considered as primitive odours. 

On terminating our remarks relating to the simple pre- 
parations of the odours of plants, and before we speak of 
perfumes of an animal origin, or of those compound odours 
sold as bouquets, nosegay.s, &c., it may probably be interest- 
ing to give a few facts and statistics showing the consumption, 
in England, of the several substances previously named. 

• • * 

The Commercial Elements op Perfumery. 

(J^antUies of Essential Oils or Ottos^ paying is. per pound Duly^ entered 
for Home Consumption m.tke year 1852. 



Otto of bcrgamot . 28,574 

„ caraway 3>^2 

„ cassia 6,163 

n cloves 595 

„ lavender '. 13,776 

,1 lemon 67,548 

„ peppem^t ' . . . 16,059 

„ ro«es 1,368 

„ spearmint 163 

ff thyme . II,4l8 

f, lemon grass .... 

„ citronella 47>38o 

And other ottos not otherwise described ) 



Total essential oib, or ottos, imported in one year . 195,346 
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at the duty of \s, per pound, yield a revenue annually of 

9,766/. 

It would appear by the above return that our consumption 
of otto of cloves was exceedingly small, whereas it is probably 
ten times that amount. The fact is, several of the English 
wholesale druggists are very large distillers of this otto, leaving 
little or no room for the sale and importation of foreign 
distilled otto of cloves. Again, otto of caraway ; the English 
production of that article is quite equal to the foreign ; also, 
otto of lavender, which is drawn in this country probably to 
the extent of 6,oco lbs. annually. 

There w crc also passed through the Custom House for 
home consumption, in 1852 — 

Pomatums, procured by enfleurai^e, maceration, N:c., 
commonly called ' French pomatums,' average value 
6r. per pound, and paying a duty of u. per pound, 

valued by the importers at j^i ,306 

Perfumery not otherwise described ; value • . . 1*930 
Number of bottles of eau de Cdogo^ PAyinS > ^\ .0 w, 
u.cach' I 

Revenue from eau de Cologne manufactured out of England, 
say 20,000 flacons at 8</.= 8,000/. annually. 

The total revenue derived from various sources, even upon 
this low scale of duties, from the substances with which 
* Britannia perfumes her pocket handkerchief/ cannot be 
estimated at less than 40,000/. per annum. This, of course, 
includes the duty upon the spirits used in the home manu- 
facture of perfumery. Previously to 1832, the duty on musk 
in England was 5^. an ounce ; in 1842, the duty of 6d. an 
ounce produced 53/., showing that 2,12a ounces had been 
entered for consumption. In 1846 it was declared free of 
duty. The import now, 1856, is over 3,000 ounces. 

Levying an excise duty upon odorous substances is not 

■ Tite 4«Qr on CM de Cokfne k now, aoooidlng to the lait tariflf, &/. per 
Hacon of 4 ok , or Mr. per gallon. 
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peculiar to England, for it was practised during the Roman 
Empire. Gibbon says : * There is still e.xtant a long but 
imperfect catalogue of Eastern commodities, which, about the 
time of Alexander Severing were subject to the payment of 
duties — cinnamon, myrrh, and a whole tribe of aromatics.' 

In order to lay before my readers the' coinmercial 
statistics of imports and exports of the various matters 
relating to perfumery up to the latest date, I make the follow- 
ing extracts from the Blue Book. 

' A Statement of Trade and Navigation for the year i860, 
laid before both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty.' 

SkOmetii »fUu imparts 0/ Perfumery tmd Odtrtms SuhtOMces iiUo 

Gnat BriUuM, 186a 



Ambergris 

Balsam of Tolu .... 

„ Storax, Peru, and oUiers . , 
„ Camphor, about an eighth ' 
part used by perfumers, ', 
the rest by druggists . | 
Civet (1857). 
Enflowered mis and ottos, from France 
Ottos from Sardinian territories . 

0 Two Sicilies, nearly all ber- 

gamot and lemon • . ' 
ff Turkey, nearly all otto of '■ 

rose 

„ China and neighbouring Is- 
lands, nearly all cassia, 
nutmeg, anise, cloves, and 
other spice, patchouly, 
verbena, &c. . 
f,' Unitctl States : peppeniiint, 
winter green, &c., and 
Eastern prodnce 
„ East Indies, Ceylon, tS:c. : 
citronella, lemon grass, 
spice, geranium . , | 
Not enumerated from otter places 



WcWa IfliipoMcd 


Computed 

mi* 


356 oz. 
1,975 lbs. 
302 lbs. 


' /640 
, 375 


1,668 cwt. 

1,476 oz. 
58,193 lbs. 
6,227 lbs. 


"»359 

1,100 

43.286 
3,74« 


1 28,809 lbs. 


57iOS4 


1,567 lbs. 


"5,895 


96,244 lbs. 


53,506 


37,306 lbs. 


18,484 


30,648 lbs. 
I5,8s3lbs. 


27,73' 
5iP33 



i 

3 

•o 
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Artklea 



Elder flower water . . . . 

Lavender flowers 

Leaves of roses . . . . . 
Mask 

Myrrh : abou t a ( | ;:a rter of Ais quantity 
used by perfumers « . . . 
Olibanum, principally used as incense 

in Catholic chapels, «S:c. 
Orange flower water : about a quarter 
of this is used by confectioners, the 
remainder fay penumers . 

Orris root 

Enflowered pomatum . 

Rose water 

Vanilla : about half this is used in 
])erfumery, the remainder in confec 

tionery 

Transparent and fancy soap . 
Naples shaving soap 
Cr^e d'Amande .... 
Hungary water and eau dc Cologne 
shipped from Holland 
Belgium 
France 
other ports 



ri 



9 



Total value of peifumeiy imported 



Weight Imponed 

4,073 lbs. 
8^91 lbs. 
5,707 lbs. 
6,017 oz. 

aSocwt. 

3^5; cwt 



30,131 'bs. 

437 cwt 
19,325 lbs. 
43>44iU»s- 



6,132 lbs. 
I8,4SS lbs. 

784 lbs. 
38,904 lbs. 

7,845 bott 
2/)9obott. 

3,580 bott. 
430 bott. 



Computed 
Value 



98 
856 

8,184 
1,960 

6^36 



628 
656 

633 



1 1,910 

1,843 
42 
136 

328 

89 

149 

14 



The average importation of musk, per 

annum, for the past five years, is • 
The export „ „ 



3 

< 



9,38802. ;^io,688 
1,578 oc 2,143 

Leaving for home consumption every year 7,810 os. j£8,S45 



/Otto of rose 

Average importation per Vanilla . 
annum, for the past-, Ambergris 
five years i Civet 

'Orris root 



1,1170s. ^£13,561 
3,525 lbs. 12,568 
225 oi. 225 
355 oz. 3PO 
420 trwt. 



About half the vanilla imported is exported to our colonies 
and America, the other half being consumed at home. 

But very little of the other articles named are exported. 
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Invoice Value of English Manufaclurcd Perfumery 
Exported in i860: — 

Mostly undervalued in order to evade the tariff of several 
ports. 



To Russia L^l'^ 

Hamburg 3»522 

Holland 1,188 

Belgium 1,539 

France 2,018 

Egypt . 2/)50 

GUna 1,656 

Hong-Kong 2,753 

Porto-Rico . . . , . , 

United States 6,018 

Brasil . . . ; 2,316 . 

British Possessions in South Africa . - . . 4,272 - 

Mauritius '>552 

British East Indies , . . 20,861 

AtistraUa 10,415 

Canada 2/i$5 

West Indies and Britisil Gttiana ' . . . . 7.-94 

Other CountriM « Ui^3i 



These returns arc known to be very imperfect, and would 
be more correctly represented as a total of 1 86,ocx)/. ! 

All these figures, I regret to say, are now twenty years 
old ; but the difficulty of obtaining information from the 
authorities as to exports and imports of perfumery is the 
only apology that I can offer for this deficiency. The per- 
fumery trade has been no exception to other trades, which 
have increased .something like three or four to one during 
this period. 
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SECTION VI. 
PERFUMES OF ANIMAL ORIGIN 

IN the previous articles we have only spoken of the odours 
of plants; we now enter upon those materials of an 
animal origin used in perfumeiy. The first under our notice 

IS — 

Ambergris. — This substance is found in the sea, floating 
near the islands of Sumatia, Molucca, and Madagascar ; also 
on the coasts of America, Brazil, China, Japan, and the 
Coromandcl. The western coast of Ireland is often found to 
yiM lar^c pieces of this substance. The shores of the 
counties of Sligo, Ma\ o, Kerry, and the Isle of Arran are 
the priiKi])al places where it has been found. In the ' Philo- 
sophical Transactions ' there is an account of a lump found 
on the beach of the first-mentioned county, in the year 1691, 
which weighed 52 oz., and was bought on the spot for 20/., 
but which afterwards was sold in London for more than 100/. 
(' Philos. Trans.,' No. 227, p. 509). We are quite within limit 
in stating that many volumes concerning the origin of amber- 
gris have been written, but the question respecting it is still 
at issue. It is found in the stomachs of the most voracious 
fishes, these animals swallowing, at particular times, every- 
thing they happen to meet with. It has been particularly 
found in the intestines of the spermaceti whale, and most 
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commonly in sickly fish, whence it is supposed to be the cause 
or effert of disease. 

Some authors, and among them Robert Boyle, consider 
it to be of vegetable production, and analogous to amber ; 
hence its name amber-^r/> (grey) grey amber. It is not, 
however, within the province of this work to discuss the 
various theories about its production, which could probably 
be satisfactorily explained if our modern appliances were 
brought to bear upon the subject. The field is open to any 
scientific enthusiast, — all recent authors who mention it. 




SPERM OR AMBERGRIS WHALE. 



merely quoting the facts known more than a century ago, 
nay more, for in the sixth voyage of Sindbad the Sailor, he 

savs : — 

Instead of taking my way to the Persian Gulf, I travelled once more 
through several provinces of Persia and the Indies, and arrived at a sea- 
port, where I embarked on board a ship, the captain of which was 
resolved on a long voyage. 

Shortly afterwards they were wrecked, and then, describing 
the place, Sindbad says ; — 

Here is also a fountain of pitch and bitumen, that runs into the sea. 
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which the fishes swallow, and then vouui it up again, turned into 
amibergrisf^ 

Captain Buckland consfders ambergris to be notTiing more 
or less than the faeces of the whale, and from numerous 
observations of ambeigris I think I can inductively substan- 
tiate this fact. 

It is known that the ambergris whale feeds upon the 
cuttle fish. The snout of this creature is armed with a sharp- 
pointed curved black horn, exceedingly hard, tough, and 



indestructible. It is here represented, and resembles a bird*s 
beak. It will be observed, however, that the lower mandible 
is the largest, being the reverse to that of a parrot 

On breaking up good specimens of ambergris I invariably 
find perfect specimens of thb beak, which appear to have 
escaped or to be incapable of digestion, and are thus excreted 
together with biliary matter. 

It is said by Dr. Ure that the Chinese try the genuine- 
ness of ambergris by scraping it fine upon boiling tea : it 
should dissolve, and difiiise itself generally. Dr. Thuddicum 
is at work on ambergris ; we may expect therefore shortly to 
be in possession of all the chemical qualities of this curious 
substance. 

A modem compiler, speaking of ambergris, says: *\t 

' \o doulit the writer was wrecked soiufwhcrc on the coast of the province of 
Pegu, near Rangoon, where there ajre natural petroleum springs to thb day ; and it 
it toowthing to njr of science that in our time bamtifid white waX'Ukc^ or tme 
panflm,. candles are made from this Rangoontar, but which, in Sindbad't tunc, 
•was ftwaUowed by fishes and turned into ambagn I ' 
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smells like dried cow-dung.* Never having smdled this 
substance^ we cannot say indiether the simile be correct ; but 
we certainly consider that its perfume is most incredibly 
overrated ; nor can we foiget that Hombeig found that 'a 
vessel in which he had made a long digestion of the human 
faeces had acquired a very strong and perfect smell of amber- 
gris, insomuch that any one would have thought that a great 
quantity of essence of ambecgris had been made in it The 
perfume was so strong that the vessel was obliged 

to be moved out of the laboratory.' (Mem. Acad. Paris, i/i I.) 

Nevertheless, as ambergris is extensively used as a per^ 
fume, in deference to those who admire its odour, we presume 
that it has to many an agreeable smell. 

Like bodies of this kind undergoing a slow decomposition, 
and possessing little volatility, it, when mixed with other 
very fleeting scents, gives permanence to them on the hand« 
kerchief, and for this quality the perfumer esteems it much. 

Essence of AmbergrU, 

Spirit I gallon 

Ambergris 3 oz. 

Let it stand for a month. 

It is only kept for mixing; when retailed, it has to be 
sweetened up to the public nose ; it is then called, after the 
Parisian name, 

Extrait d'Ambre, 

Ksprit de rose triple ....... ^ pint 

Extract of ambergris i pint 

Essence of musk | pint 

Extract of vanilla 2 oc 

This perfume has such a lasting odour, that a handker- 
chief being well perfumed with it, will still retain an odour 
even after it has been washed. 

The fact is, that both musk and ambeigris. contain a 
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substance which clings pertinaciously to woven fabrics, and, 
not being soluble in weak alkaline leys, is still found upon 
the material after passing through the lavoratory ordeal. 

Powdered ambergris is used in the manufacture of casso- 
lettes — little ivory or bone boxes perforated — which are 
made to contain a paste of strong-smelling substances, to 
carry in the pocket or reticule ; also in the making of pcau 
d'Espagne, or Spanish skin, used for perfuming writing-paper 
and envelopes, and which will be described hereafter. 

After the numerous hypotheses which have been formed 
as to the origin of ambergris, it is now admitted to be a kind 
of intestinal calculus ejected by the whale, Physcter macro- 
cephaitts, a cetacean mammifer. M. Guibourt has shown that 
the amber takes a pleasant odour on oxidation in contact 
with the air. By its nature it ranks at once with biliary 
calculi. 

Castor. — This is a secretion of the 
Castor Fiber, or Beaver, very similar in 
many of its characters to civet, though 
in odour quite dissimilar. So long as 
perfumers can obtain musk or civet, 
they arc not likely to employ castor ; 
but, nevertheless, it has qualities that 
recommend it in some instances, espe- 
cially on the score of economy. 

Castor is imported from Canada 
and the territories of the Hudson's Bay 
Company. It is contained in small 
pear-shaped membranous sacs, gene- 
rally hard and brittle in this country, 
but is said to be .soft and pasty when 
taken from the animal. The sketch illustrates the castor 
pods a quarter natural size. 

In a dry state castor has but little odour, in this respect 
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resembling ambergris's, but when infused in spirit its scent is 
developed in a remarkable degree. 

Two ounces of castor in one gallon of spirit will make a 
standard extract ; but, like musk and civet, if more than a 
quarter of a pint of this extract be mixed with a gallon of 
any other scent, its characteristic odour becomes evident 
above the others. Perfumes containing it last well on the 
handkerchief, but there are very few persons who consider it 
nice. 

The largest beavers measure in length, from the snout to 




CASTUR BEAVKR. 



the end of the tail, about t metre to i im. 30 ^, and in 
size about the chest 30 to 40 centim. They are distinguished 
by the form of the head, which is as broad as it is long. In 
each jaw are ten teeth— two incisors in front and four molars 
on each side. The lower incisors are longer than the 
upper. They are yellow outside and white within: their 
upper extremity is sharp and bevelled, the molars are flat at 
top. The breasts are four in number ; two near the throat, 
and two near the chest The skin b covered with hair of two 
kinds— one short, grey, fine and very thick ; the other brown 
and strong. Each paw has five fingers; those of the fore 

R 
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paws arc free, those of the hind are palmate. The tail is 

covered with scales. 

The bags of castorcuin are found on the female beavers. 
It is not true that the animal cuts or bites them off when 
pursued by hunters. For the bags are sheathed, not 
pendant, and are out of the animal's reach. 

In Canada, as in Siberia, the beavers live in solitary pairs, 
in burrows excavated in the banks of rivers ; but in winter 
they assemble in lar^^e bands -and construct with fallen trees, 
branches, stones, and earth, dikes across rivers, and very sub- 
stantial dwelling-places. They are hunted in winter because 
their fur is then most .sought after. 

In commerce two kinds of ca.storeum are known, differing 
not only in respect to the form and size of the bags, but also 
as to their chemical constitution and the nature of the 
perfume. 

ClVKT. — This substance is secreted by the I'/rrrra Civet ta, 
or civet cat. It is formed in a large double glandular 
receptacle between the anus and the pudendum of the 
creature. Like many other substances of Oriental origin, it 
was first brought to this countr}' by the Dutch. 

The Dutch used to keep numbers of civets alive at 
Amsterdam, for the purpf)sc of collecting the perfume when 
secreted. When a sufficient time had been allowed for the 
process, the animal was put into a long wooden cage, so 
narrow that it could not turn itself round. The cage being 
opened by a door behind, a small spatula, or spoon, w^as 
introduced through the orifice of the pouch, which was care- 
fully scraped, and its contents put into a vessel. This 
operation was performed twice or thrice a week. About a 
drachm at a time is thus obtained, and the animal was said 
to produce more civet when irritated. The quantity depended 
chiefly on the quality of the nourishment it took, and the 
appetite with which it ate. In confinement its favourite food 
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was boiled meat, eggs, birds, and small animals, and par- 
ticularly fish. 

A good deal of the civet now brought to European markets 
is from Calicut, capital of the province of Malabar, and from 
Bassora on the Euphrates, and from Abyssinia, where the 
animal is reared with much tenderness. A living specimen 
may be seen at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. 

Civet must have been used in England in Shakespeare's 
time, for he mentions it, as also musk, in several plays. 

Give me an ounce of civet. — Lear^ iv. 6. 

He rub* himself with cfvet— ^mvI Ado^ ili. 2. 

Hands are perfumed with civet->^^ Km Uke Itf iiL 3. 




CIVIT CAT. 



In its pure state, civet has, to nearly all persons, a most 
disgusting odour. Massinger makes one of his characters 

say- 
Lady, I would descend to kiss thy hand, 
But that 'tis gloved,' and civet makes me sick. 

But when diluted to an infinitesimal portion, its perfume is 
agreeable. It is difficult to ascertain the reason why the 

• Such observations r\s tlic following occvir not unfrequently in Nichols's 
KoycU Vrogresus : * Three luhan^ came unto the queen, and presented her each 
with a pair of sweet gknrei.* 

Edward dc Vere, Eail of Oxford, the Hrst penon who broui^ cabraidersd 

R S 
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same substance, modified only by the quantity of matter 
presented to the nose, should produce an opposite effect on 
the olfactory nerve; but such is the case with nearly all 
odorous bodies, especially with ottos which, if smelled at, are' 
far from nice, and in some cases positively nasty — such as 
otto of neroli, otto of thyme, otto of patchouly ; but if diluted 
with a thousand times its volume of oil, spirit, &c., then their 
fragrance is delightful. 

Otto of rose to many has a sickly odour ; but when eli- 
minated in the homoeopathic quantities which rise from a 
single rose-bloom, who is it that will not admit that 'the rose 
is sweet*? The odour of civet is best imparted, not by 
actual contact, but by being placed in the neighbourhood of 
absorbent materials. Thus, when spread upon leather, and 
placed in a writing-desk, it perfumes the paper and envelopes 
delightfully, so much so that they retain the odour alter 
passing through the post * Valentines ' are thus scented. 

For the purpose of making clear the difference between 
the real civet cat, Viverra Civetta (L.), or scented civet, and 
the zibeth, Viverra Zibetha (L.), we give figures of both 
animals on the next page. 

gloves into England, presented a pair to the queen, who took such pleasure in 
the {jift, that she was i»icturc<l with them in her hand. [A pair of Queen 
Elizabeth's glovoi, which are to be seen to this day, are exhibited in a caM; in the 
Bodldaa IJbnry, Oxfeid. — S. P.] The * anbroidered * and ■ sweet ' gloves here 
referred to had been recentiy introduced into this conntry from Spain and Venioe, 
which excelled all other seats of the trade in tin- delicacy of their prrxiuctions, and 
likewise imparted to them the additional charm of a fragrant bcent. But the 
perfumed glove has ever had an evil reputation, from the eifetmctwiGe that it was 
not nnfiequently used as an agent in the conveyance of poison. The Qoecn 
of Navarre, having received a ]>air from the court of Krancc, an<I acceptetl 
tliem as a pledge of safe conduct, met her death by their means— a fate which 
is also supposed to have befallen the bcautiftil Gabridle d*ERtr^ The modem 
French maimfitcturers, taking a hint from the former practice of Continenlal 
craftsmen, Wete in the habit very recently of attcmptinfj to impart a frafjrance to 
>~<>nic of their gloves; but failing in the abstruM: chemical knowledge which dis- 
tinguished the Italians, they used a prepamtion of myrtle leaves, that quickly 
evapocatad on csposnre to the air.-^dMsAery^ Jinur»aL 
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The first inhabits the hottest countries of Africa, from 
Guinea and Sen^al to Abyssinia ; the second is found in 
the two peninsulas of India, the Moluccas and the Philippines. 
This is distinguished by its shorter and tufted hair, the 
absence of a mane, its round tail with short thick whitish 




VIVERRA CIVETTA. 



hair and half-rings ol blaclv hair. It produces the civet 
perfume.' 

La Peyrouse has described, under the name of a musk 
animal, a third species of civet cat, Vivcrra bast\ which like- 
wise produces a perfume. 




VIVBRRA ZtBKTUA. 



Extract of Cnrt is prepared by rubbing in a mortar 
one ounce of civet with an ounce of orris-root powder, or any 

' Chaillu : ' Kccherches pour servir a I'hUtoire anatomiquc des glandesodonuitei 
des mammilires.' — Annates des seiences naAnne/tes^ Sept. 1S73. 
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other similar material that Mrill assist to break up or divide 
the civet, and then placing the whole into a gallon of 
rectified spirits ; after macerating for a month, it is fit to 
strain off. It is princij^Uy used as a ' fixing ' ingredient, in 
mixing essences of ddicate odour. The French perfumers 
use the extract of dvet more than the English manufacturers, 
who seem to prefer extract of musk. From a quarter of a 
pint to half a pint is the utmost that ought to be mixed with 
a gallon of any other perfume; 

Musk-Rat, or Ondatra. — ^This creature, a native of 
Canada, is a quadruped of the family of the field-mice. In 
the males are found two pear-shaped glands, whose excretory 
duct terminates just below the prepuce. The female like- 
wise has two glands ; but they are smaller, and their duct 
opens near the urethra. The follicles of these glands secrete 
a liquid white as milk, and smelling strongly of musk. This 
odour is communicated to the hair and the tail. 

The musk-mi of the Antilles, or the pihri, is a true rat 
The musk-rat of Russia, or desman, is an insectivorous 
mammifer, whose snout Is furnished with a flexible proboscis. 
It has under its tail follicles which secrete a musk-scented 
substance, which imparts its odour to the flesh of the pike 
which feed on the desmans. The ducts of the musk-rat are 
not used in perfumeiy ; the above facts are here given for the 
reader's information. 

Musk. 

So sweetly, all tm^—AIerry tVives, il 2. 

This extraordinary substance, like civet, is an animal 
secretion; it is contained in excretory follicles about the 
navel of th.e male animal. In the perfumery trade these 
little bags are called ' pods,' and as imported it is called ' pod 
musk.' When the musk is separated from the skin or sac in 
which it is contained, it is then called < grain music' 

The musk-deer {Mosc/tus mosckatuf) is an inhabitant ot 
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the great mountain range which belts the north of India, and 
branches out into Siberia, Thibet, and China. It is also 
found in the Altai range, near Lake Baikal, and in some 
other mountain ranges, but always on the borders of the line 
of perpetual snow. It is from the male animal only that the 
musk is obtained. 

It formerly was held in high repute as a medicine, and is 
still so among Eastern nations. It will be remembered that 
the newspaper paragraphs told us that the last dose which 
the Emperor Nicholas of Russia swallowed before his death 
(1S55) was a potion of musk. The musk from Boutan, 
Tonquin, and Thibet, is most esteemed ; that from Bengal is 
inferior, and from Russia is of still lower quality. The 
strength and the quantity produced by a single animal varies 
with the season of the year and the age of the animal. A 
single musk-pod usually contains from two to three drachms 
of grain musk. Musk is imported into England from Ciiiiia, 
in caddies of from 20 to 30 ounces each. When adulterated 
with the animal's blood, whicli is ofli n the case, it forms into 
lumps or clots ; it is sometimes also mi.xed with a dark, 
friable earth. Those pods in which little pieces of lead arc 
di-scovered, as a general ruK-, yield the finest quality of mu.sk ; 
upon the idea, we presume, that the best musk is the most 
worthy of adulteration. Musk is remarkable for the diffusive- 
ness and subtlety of its scent ; everything in its \ icinity soon 
becomes affected by it, and long retains its odour, altli<iui_;h 
not ill iictual contact with it. I'\jr this reason tlie late ll<>n. 
East India Company ordered that no tuusk be brought in the 
same ship with tea. 

The Musk- Deer. 

This little, persecuted animal would probably have been left undis- 
turbed to pass a life of peace and quietness in its native forests, but for 
the celebrated perfume with which nature has provided it. Its skin being 

worthless from its small size, the flesh alone would hold out no induce- 
ment for the villagers to hunt it while larger game was more easily pro- 
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curable, and its comparative insignificance would alike have protected it 
from the pursuit of the Kuropean sportsman. As the musk, however, 
renders it to the I'uharries the most valuable of all, no animal is so 
universally sought after in every place it is known to inhabit. Musk is 
in demand in nearly ever)- pan of the civilised world ; yet little, I believe, 
is known of the nature and habits of the animal that produces it. 

The musk-deer is rather more than three feet lonjij, and stands nearly 
two high at the shoulder; but they vary considerably in size, those found 
in thick shady woods being invariably larger than those on rocky open 
ground. The head is small, the ears long and erect. The male has a 
tusk depending from each upper jaw, which, in a full-grown animal, is 
about three inches long, the thickness of a goose-quill, sharp pointed, 
and curving slightly backwards. The general colour is a dark speckled 
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brownish-grey, deepening to nearly black on the hind-quarters, where it 
is edged down the inside of the thighs with reddish yellow. The throat, 
belly, and legs arc of a lighter grey. Legs long and slender ; toes long 
and pointed; the hind heels are long, and rest on the ground as well as 
the toes. The fur is composed of thick spiral hairs, not unlike miniature 
porcupine-quills ; they are very brittle, breaking with a slight pull, and 
so thickly set thai numbers may be pulled out without altering the out- 
ward appearance of the fur. It is white from the roots to nearly the tips, 
where it gradually becomes dark. The fur is much longer and thicker 
on the hind parts than the fore, and gives the animal the appearance of 
being much larger in the hind-quarters than the shoulder. The tail, which 
is not seen unless the fur is parted, is an inch long, and about the thick- 
ness of a thumb ; in females and young animals it is covered with hair. 
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but in adult males is quite naked, except a slight lufl at the end; and 
often covered, as well as all the parts near it, with a yellowish waxy sub- 
stance. 

The musk, which is much better known than the deer itself, is only 

found in adult males ; the females have none, neither has any portion of 
their bodies the slightest odour of iiuisk. The dun^' of the males smells 
nearly as strong as musk ; but, singularly enough, neither in the contents 
of the stomach, nor bladder, nor in any other part of the body, is there 
any perceptible scent of musk. The pod, which is pfaued near the navel, 
and between the tiesh and skin, is composed of several layers of thin skin» 
in which the musk is rontlned, and has much the appearance of the craw 
or stomach of a partridge, or othrr small gallinaceous bird, when full of 
food. There is an orifice outwards through the skin, into which, by a 
slight pressure, the little finger will pass, but it has no connection what- 
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a, vertical section of inu&k-)KKl ; ^, orifice of the (mmI ; </, gland carried hy 
filifiwm prolongation inio the urethra. 

ever with the body, h i> probable that musk is at times discharged 
throu'^h this orifice, as the pod is often found not half full, and sometimes 
nearly void.' 

The accompanying figures will show the arrangement of the musk pod 
upon the animal, and separate. 

The mu>k itself is in grains, from the size of a small bullet to small 
shot, of irregular shape, but generally round or oblong, together with 
more or less in coarse powder. When fresh it is of a dark reddish-brown 

* (From this orifice the dealers extract the grain musk, and then insert in its 
place tiic pieces of lead, brass, copper, skin, dried blorxl, liay, and olher 
adulterations generally found in iht- pods when o])cned in Kni.dan<l, and from the 
si^o of these uriliccs it can be pretty fairly judged how the jmhIs have l)een 
tampered with.— S. P.] 
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colour ; but, when taken out of the pod nnd kept for any Icni^th of time, 
becomes nearly black. In autumn and winter the grains are hrm, hard, 
and nearly dry ; but in summer they become damp and soft, probaUy 
fiom the green food the animab then eat. It is finrmed wtlh fSbt snhnal, 

as the pod of a young one, taken out of the womb, is plainly distinguish- 
able! indeed is mucli I.iri^cr in proportion than in ;^rown-up animals. 
For two years the contents of the pod remain a soft milky substance, 
with a disagreeable smdL When it first becomes vaxak, there it not 
much more than the eighth of an ounce ; as the animal grows it in- 
creases in quantity, and in some individuals as much as two ounces is 
found. An ounce n\ay be considered as the average from a full-grown 
animal ; but, as many of the deer are killed young, the pods in the market 
do not perhaps contain, on an average more than half an ounce. Though 



not so stnmg* the musk of young animals has a much pleasanter smell 
than that of old ones; but difference of food, climate, or situation^ as far 

as my experience goes, does not at all affect the quality. 

From the first high ridge above the plains to the limits of forests on 
the snowy range, and for perhaps the whole length of the chain of the 
Himalayas, the musk-deer may be found upon every hill of an elevation 
above 8,000 feet which is clothed with forest. On the lower ranges it is 
comparatively a rare animal, being confined to near the summits of the 
highest hills, as we approach the colder forests near the snow ; but it is 
nowhere particularly numerous ; and its retired and solitary habits make 
it appear still more rare than it really is. Exclusivdy a forest animal, it in- 
habits all kinds of forest indiscriminately, from the oaks of the lower hills 
to the stunted bushes near the limits of vegetation. If we may judge firom 
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their numbers, the preference seems to be given to the birch forests, where 
the underwood consists chiefly of the white rhododendron and juniper. 

In many respects they are not unUke hares in habits and economy. 
Each individual sdecti some particular spot for its lavourile retreat, about 
which it remams still and at rest throughout the day, leaving it in the 
evening to search for food, or to wander about, returning soon after day- 
light. They will occasion^illy rest for the day in any place where they 
may happen to be in the morning ; but in general they return to near the 
same spot almost every day, making.forms in different quarters of their 
retreat a little distance from each other, and visiting them in turn. Some- 
times they will lie under the same tree or bush for weeks together. They 
make forms in the same manner as hares, levelling with their feet a spot 
large enough for the purpose if the ground is too sloping. They seldom, 
if ever, lie in the sun, even in the coldest weather, and their forms are 
always made where there is something to shelter them from its rays. 
Towards evening ihey begin to move, and during the night appear to 
wander about a good deal, from top to bottom of the hill, or from 
one side to another. In the day they are seldom seen moving about. 
Thdr nocturnal rambles are afqpaiently as much for recreati<m as in 
search of food, as they often visit regularly some steep ledge of rocK or 
precipice, where there is little or no vegetation. The Puharries believe 
that they come to such places to play and dance with each other, and 
often set their snares along the edge of such a ledge or precipice, in pre- 
ference to the forest 

If not walking leisurely and slowly along, the musk-deer always goes 
in bounds, all fours leaving and alighting on the ground together. When 
at full speed these bounds are sometimes astonishing for so small an 
animal On a gentle slope I have seen them dear a space of more than 
Mxty feet at a single bound, for several successive leaps, and spring over 
bushes of considerable height at the same time. They arc very sure- 
footed, and, although a forest animal, in travelling over rocky and pre- 
cipitous ground have perhaps no equaL When even the burrell is 
obliged to move slowly and carefully, the musk-deer bounds quickly and 
fearlessly ; and, although I have often driven them on to rocks whidi I 
thought it impossible they could cross, they have invariably found a way 
in some direction, and 1 ha\ c never known an instance of one missing its 
footing, or falling, unless wounded. 

They eat but little compared with other rummating animals; at least 
one would imagine so from the small quantity found in their stomachs, 
the contents of which are always in such a pulpy state that it is impossible 
to tell what food they prefer. 1 have often shot them whilst feeding, and 
found in the mouth or throat various kinds of shrubs or grasses, and 
often the long white moss that hangs so luxuriantly 'from the trees in the 
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higher fisrests. Roots also seem to form a portion of thehr food, as they 

scratch hdlc^ in thcf^roDnd, like many of the hill pheasants. The Puhar- 
ries believe that the males kill anil cat snakes, and feed upon the leaves of 
the' kedarpatta,'a small and vet^- fragrant-smcUi ny laurel, and that the musk 
is produced by this Ibod. They may probably eat the leaf of this laurel 
amongst other shnibs ; but from the few occasions upon which I have 
seen this laurel stripped of any portion of its leaves, it does not appear to 
afford a very favourite repast. Their killing snakes is doubtless quite 
fabulous. 

The young are bom either fai Jime or July, and almost every female 

brings forth yearly, and often tmiis. These are always deposited in sepa- 
rate pl.ices some distance from each other, the dam keepinjj herself apart 
from boih, and only visiting to give them suck. Should a young one be 
caught, its bleating will sometimes bring the old one to the spot ; but 1 
never knew an instance of one being seen abroad with its dam, or of two 
young ones being seen together. Their solitary habits are innate ; for 
if a fawn is taken young and suckled by a sheep or goat, it will not for 
some time associate with its foster-dam, but, as soon as satisfied with 
sucking, Muks some spot for conceahnent. It is amusmg to see them suck ; 
all the white they keep leaping up and crossing their fore*lcgs rapidly over 
each other. They are rather dilRcult to rear, as many, soon after they 
are caught, 5:^0 blind and die. 

In most of the hili-states the musk-deer is considered as royal pro- 
perty. In some, the Rajahs keep men purposely to hunt it; and in 
Gurwhal a fine is imposed upon any Puharric who is known to have sold 
a musk-pod to a stranger— the Rajah receiving them in lieu of rent. 

In some districts they are hunted down with dogs, but snaring is by 
far the most common method practised for their capture. A few are 
occasionally shot by the village shikaries when in pursuit of other animals ; 
but the matchlock is seldom taken out purposely to lunu musk-deer, for 
a hill sliikarie docs not carr)' the match lighted, and, the deer bein<j gener- 
ally come upon face to face, almost every one would gel away before he 
could strike a light and apply it to the match. In snaring, a fence about 
three feet high, composed of bushes and branches of trees, is made in the 
forest, generally along some ridges, and often upwards of a mile in length. 
Openings for the deer to pass through are left every ten or fifteen yards, 
and in each a strong hempen snare is placed, tied to a long stick, the 
thick end of which Is firmly fixed in the ground, and the smaller, to which 
the snare is fastened, bent forwards to the opening, so tfuit the deer, when 
passing through, treads upon some small Sticks which hold it down, the 
catch is set free, the stick springs back and tightens the snare round the 
animal's leg. besides the musk-deer, numbers of the forest pheasants, 
moonals, corldass, and aigus are caught in these snares ; they are visited 
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every third or fourth day, and it is seldom that the owners return without 
something or other. The polcc.us often find out the snares, and, after 
once tasting the feast, if not dcstioyed, soon become a terrible annoyance, 
tracing the fence almost daily from end to end, and seiiing on everythinfp 
caught; they are often caught themselves, but immediately bite the snare 
in two and escape. Musk-deer are frequently lost to the snarcrs in this 
manner; for when one is eaten by the polecats, the pod is torn to pieces, 
and the contents scattered on the ground. No animal swallows the musk, 
and when a deer has been killed and eaten by a leopard or other animal, 
if the ground be carefully examined, much of the musk may be picked up. 
Insects and mnggots ,-Uso leave it untouched.' I once found what I 
thought was a newly killed musk-deer; but on examination I discovered 
it was merely the skin and skeleton of one, which from its dry and 
withered state must have been dead some months; the flesh had been 
completely eaten away by maggots, but the musk-pod was entire. 

The musk potls which reach the market tlirouf^h the hands of the 
native hunters are generally enclosed in a portion of the skin of the 
animal, with the hair or fur left on it. When they have killed a- musk- 
deer, they cut round the pod, and skin the whole of the belly. The pod 
comes off attached to the skin, which is then laid with its fleshy side on 
a flat stone previnnsly heated in the fire, and thus dried without singeing 
the hair. The skin shrinks up from the heat uuo a small compass, and 
is then tied or stitched round the pod, and hung up in a dry place until 
quite hard. This is the general method of preparing them ; but some put 
the pod into hot oil instead of laying it on a hot stone ; but either method 
must deteriorate the quality of the musk, as it gels cither completely 
baked or fried. It is best both in appearance and smell if the pod is at 
once cut from the skin, and allowed to dry ol itself. 

. The musk received from the Puhinies is greatly adulterated, and 
pods are often made altogether counterfeit ; and, a^ they are j^'cnerally sold 
without being cut open, it is scarcely possible to detect the imposture at 
the time. I have often seen pods offered for sale which were merely a 
piece of musk-deer skin filled with some substance, and tied up to re- 
semble a musk-pod, with a little musk nibbed over to make it smell. 
These are easy to detect, from there being no navel on the skin,.it being 

' [I laving to do with nnuk for more thwi twenty-live yesi», I never Imt onoe 
saw a living thing in it ; however, in May 1861, I purcha>o<I six caddies of mask ; 
they were examiiu-d and ai)|H-nn-d fo l.*- right : in the followinij .V'igiisl, on 
opening one of these cadtlics I w^.-> surpi i>c(l to (ind every i>od of mask perforated 
with maggot holes and, on opening the pods, white maggot*, all alive and fat, 
weie found in endle«s munben enjoying their ban<|iict -a food which had cost roe 
5or. an ounce. As the creature was new to oie, I called it tht Musk Gruh. — S. P.] 
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cut from any part nf the IxKly. But the musk is sometimes taken out of 
real pods, and its place supplied by some other substance, and these are 
difficult to detect even if cut open, as whatever is put in is made to re> 
temUe musk Hi appearance, and a little genuine added makes it amdl 
nearly as strong. Some have only a portion of the musk taken out, and 
its place thus supplied ; and others have all the musk left in, but some- 
thing added to increase the weight. Even in the hills where it is pro- 
duced, CO little do the generality of the people knoir of musk, that 1 have 
often aeen the Puharries about Gangoutrie sell to pilgrims, to men from 

the lower hills, and even to their own neighbours, small portions of what 
they called musk, but what was merely some substance resembling it. 
with a little genuine musk scattered over it. Of this stuff they would 
sdl about a quarter of a tolah for a rupee, or about aor. an ounce. 

The substances commonly used for adulteration or to fill the counter- 
feit pods, are blood, boiled or baked on the fire, then dried, beaten to 
powder, kneaded into a paste, and made into grains and coarse powder to 
resemble genuine musk ; a piece of the liver or spleen prepared in the 
same manner; dried gall, andaparticuhur part of the bark of the apricot- 
tree, pounded and kneaded as above. The dried paste from which 
common oil has been extracted, called 'peena,' is also used, and lumps 
of this are often, without further preparation, thrust into a pod through 
the orifice hi the skin, to increase the weight. Sometimes no cave is 
taken to give the material employed in filling a counterfeit pod even the 
appearance of musk. A gentleman once showed me a pod he had bought 
from a Puharric ai Missourie; on my telling him it was counterfeit, be 
cut it open, and found it tilled with hookah tobacco.* 

My friend Mr. F. Peake, of the firm Peake, Allen, and 
Co., of Umballa, and Albion Place, London, whose long 
residence in . the north of India has given him, for a Eu- 
ropean, unusual opportunities of ascertaining facts relating to 
the musk-deer, has sent me a skin which I have had mounted 
by Mr. Ward. This specimen is to be seen at 2 New Bond 
Street ; and in honour thereof my firm adopted the trade- 
mark of the musk-deer. 

Mr. Peake writes : — 

The specimen probably will serve to clear up many points relative 

• Col. Fred. Maikhaai'i (C.B.) Jtmmai of ^orHng Aduemtum and T^mtdm 
Ckmm Tarlary and TkHei. 
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to the quality and appearance of musk, and to explain the difference, and 
cause of there being so many varieties and qualities in the market. 

The deer is aboot the siie a greyhound, and, ftom the length of its 
tusks, it is no doubt five or six years of age, or perhaps more. Its brown 
stubby coat more resembles small porcupinc-(|uills than hair, and every 
part of the animal has a strong odour of musk. The head, legs, feet, and 
general outline, are those of the common deer ; but in its habits it more 
lesembles tiie hare, selecting a solitaiy place or form separate from its 
species. It is sometimes found in the lower ranges of the mountains, at 
an ele\ atif)n of 7,000 to 8,000 feet. It is an inhabitant of the forest, but 
partial to woody ravines, and is common only on the spurs or projecting 
points jutting from the eternal snowy ranges, at an altitude of from io,oco 
to i4vooo feet. 

The natives take the musk-deer by snaiing, but this specimen was, it 
is believed, shot by the rifle. On being approached^ they bound off with 



great rapidity, and when at about eighty to one htmdrcd yards, turn round 
for a few seconds to r^azc on their disturber with their faces towards him ; 
at this instant the unerring aim is taken, but the prize is not always 
secured, as sometimes it falls down precipices where it cannot be reached. 
Dajrs and days are frc(|uently lost widMNit falling in with any, and, on an 
average, upwards of thirty miles are traversed daily. 

The toil of getting up and down these immense mountains is very 
great, and the pursuit is attended with many hardships and privations. 
The time expended and distance traversed render the occupation veiy 
cxpendve, from the neces^ty of being accompanied by various grades of 
servants, some to hunt up and look out for game, others to carry provi- 
sions, cooking utensils, &c. ; consequently, genuine musk must always 
nah^n a high rate. 

It win be seen that there is a thin membrane under the outer akin 
of the abdomen, of a small bladder-like appearance, containing a thickish 
soft substance^ which is the musk. The musk in each membranous pod 
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usually weighs from two drachms to an ounce ; from an old deer, from one 
ounce and a half to two ounces ; and us odour increases in proportion to 
the age of the animal. The male only furnishes the musk ; at the age of 
twelve months and under it does not yield any, and it is only at three years 
that the pod contains sufficient to be worth the trouble of extracting. 
The practised eye can generally judge if it be a young one — if so, it is 
allowed to escape. At two years the pod contains a yellowish milky sub-. 
Stance, and wlien first changed to musk, it yidds not moie than two 
drachms, frequently less. 

A few extracts from our Himalayan correspondent's 
letter may more clearly illustrate its character : — 

One or two small parcels I have sent to London have had a preference 
in the market even to the best Assam. About sending it in pods with 
the hair on ? I will do so if you like ; but I would not recommend it, as 

my musk is genuine just as it is taken from the animal. The thin 

bhidder-likc skin dries in the sun in a few hours that in the hairy pods, 
on the contrary, gets quite roasted in the process of preserving and pre- 
paring. 

The native plan is to make a stmie nearly red hot, and the pod is first 

applied to it inwardly and outwardly till the skin is nearly dry, when it 
is stitched up, and the navtl side is then held to the stone, pressing it 
and closing it with considerable force till the pod is quite dry. If this were 
not done, putrefaction would ensue, which, though only of the skin, would 
not improve the nuisk. 

I sent both kinds home, to ascertain which was best, and that in the 
pods without the hairy skin was <lcclared to be far superior. All came 
from the same place, and troni animals killed the same season. 

In a letter of a former year he states : — 

I send you an account of the season's produce, viz. i?o pods, which 
weigh about i lo to 120 ounces or more, as they are large. The small 
ones being nearly all skin, I thought it advisable to let the natives have 
them to dress in their way and to sell to natives. 

The musk-pod familiar to us all is this membranous bladder, cut from 
the deer with a portion of the outer skin; it is pressed and stitched up, 
and dried on a hut stone. By this continued heat much of its odour is 
driven off, and it is consequently deprived of its qualities as a remedial 
agent, and for the use of the perfumer greatly deteriorated. A large 
tquantity of musk collected by natives, which is invariably folsified, finds 
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its way to this and other countries. They cut the young pods, containing 
no musk at all, as before mentioned, and fill them with the liver and 
bloo<i of the animal, mixed with this yellow fluid and a small portion of 
genuine musk, 611, and sew tbem up in the skin, and dry on the hot stove ; 
or those which yidd half a drachm to a drachm they mix and dry in like 
manner. 

At one of the Government sales in India of presents given by native 
princes, there were many pods of musk, to appearance very fine, which 
proved to be nearly wordiiess ; they had evidently been < made up,' and 
from Ion; keeping the little real musk they contained had consideraUy 
evaporated. 

It would be a difficult matter for a native to resist the temptation of 
not making some addition even to the hnest pods, or of extracting a portion 
and filling it up with the mixture of blood and liver. 

The interior of the Himalayas where the supply is obtained is towards 
Ladak, Tliibet, and Chinese Tartary ; and, as these mountains extend 
over so many tho\isand miles, it is probable that the musks known as 
China, Ncpaul, and other musks, and perhaps some Russian, are from 
the same districts. The Tartar tribes wander from place to place, bar- 
tering with the natives of these several countries who have access to these 
regions. Hence the musk would be from the same species, the difference 
in appearance being caused by its varying age and mode of preparing and 
drying. 

The genuineness of musk depends on the honesty of the natives and 
others who procure and dispose of it to the various markets. 

The musk in the membranous bladder yields nearly double the 
quantity of grain musk to an equal weight of musk with the skin and 
hair. 

It is a fashion of the present day for people to say that 
'they do not like musk;' but, nevertheless, from great 
experience in one of the largest manufacturing perfumatories 
in Europe, I am of opinion that the public taste for musk is 
as great as any perfumer desires. Those substances contain- 
ing it always take the preference in ready sale — so long as 
the vendor takes care to assure his customer ' that there is no 
musk in it' 

The Empress Josephine was very fond of perfume, and, 
above all, of musk. Her dressing-room was filled with it, in 
spite of Napoleon's frequent remonstrances. 

5 
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Forty years have elapsed since her death, and the present owner of 
Mahnaison has had the walls of that dressing-room repeatedly washed 
and painted ; but neither scrubbing, aquafortis, nor paint has been able 
to remove die smell of the good Empress's musk, whidi condaiies m 
stroi^ as if the bottle which contained it had been but yesterday re- 
moved. 

Such is the story which makes its periodical appearance, 
with others, when printers want matter to ' make up ' a column 
of a magazine of Fiction I This story will remind readers of 
another but rather more truthful — that of an extravagant 
Turk, who built a harem and had the cement of its walls 
mixed with musk which is fragrant to this day. [I do not 
know when the building was erected.] There is yet one 
more tale of this oft repeated fable, which is to be read in 
modem Csrclopedias and allied works, which runs somewhat 
thus : ' A grain of musk will perfume an apartment for a 
whole year without sensibly losing weight ! ' The longevity 
of the smell of musk undoubtedly under certain conditions 
of seclusion from the outward air is great ; but it is not of 
that mythical character with which the late Sir G. C. Lewis 
endowed the old lady whom he never could make out, who lived 
longer than the lease of a plot of building land, namely, 
ninety-nine years. A grain of musk will not perftmie an 
ordinary sized ' apartment,* say even a small one of ten feet 
square, for one week t Musk rapidly loses weight and odour 
when exposed to ordinary currents of air; the odorous 
parficlesare dissipated, and there is left, if the experiment be 
tried upon glass or card, an (Kiourless brown patch as one 
would notice from a speck of animal blood or excreta, the 
fragrance of the musk is gone ; the fable verifies its lasting 
odorous qualities, but, like a flatterer, it tells of qualities which 
will not bear the test of experiment 

The perfumer uses musk principally in the scenting of 
soap, sachet-powder, and in mixing for liquid perfumery. 
The just reputation of Paris's original Windsor soap is due, in 
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the main, to its delightful odour. The soap is, doubtless, of 
the finest quality, but its perfume stamps it among the tf/iU — 
its fragrance it owes to musk. 

The alkaline reaction of soap is favourable to the 
development of the odtjriferous principle of musk. If, 
however, a strong solution of potass be i)ourcd on to grain 
musk, ammonia is developed instead of the true musk smell. 

The musk-pods of commerce vary in form according to 
their origin. We give some of the most usual forms. 




siusK'Pnos or bengal, upper and lower surfaces. 
A, bail* of the pods, nmtttnl dxe. 



There are three kinds of musk common in the London 
market. The Cahardien, or Russian Musk^ which is rarely, if 
ever, adulterated ; from its poor fragrance, however, it does 
not fetch more than &r. an ounce in the pod. The Assam 
Musk is next in quality ; it is very strong, but has a rank 
smell ; the pods are very lai^ and irregular in shape ; 
fetches about 24^. per ounce in the pod. The Tonquiuot 
Chinese Musk yields the kind mostly jmzed in England, and 

8 3 
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is more adulterated than the former : market price, from 26r. 
to 3 2 J. per ounce in the pod. 

Extract of Musk, ' 

Grain musk 2 oz 

Kcctiticd spirit i gallon 

After standing for one month, at a summer temperature, it is 
fit to draw off. Such an extract is that which is used for 




CABAEDIEN, Oft ftUSSlAM liVSK«PODS. 




MUSK-I'ODS OF CHINA. OI>t>OSlTE SIDES. 



mixing in other perfumes. That extract of musk which 
is prepared for retail sale is made thus : and sold under the 
title of 

Extrait de AJus£. 
Extract of 111 usk I pint 

„ .inihcif^ris i „ 

„ roi>c tuple . . . . . • i i> 
Mix and filter ; it is then fit for bottling. 
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This preparatiQn is sweeter than pure extract of musk 
made according to our first formula, and is also more profit- 
able to the vendor. It will be seen hereafter that the original 
extract of musk is principally used for a fixing ingredient in 
other perfumes, to give permanence to a volatile odour; 
customers requiring, in a general way, that which is incom- 
patible—namely, that a perfume shall be strong to smell, f>. 




very volatile ; and that it shall remain upon the handkerchief 
for a loni; period, ergo not volatile! Small portions of extract 
of musk, mixed with esprit de rose, violet, tubereuse, and others, 
do, in a measure, attain this object ; that is, after the violet, 
&c., has evaporated, the handkerchief still retains an odour, 
which, although not that of the original smell, yet gives satis- 
faction, because it is pleasant to the nasal organ. 
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In the c.'uldics of Chinese musk which are imported into 
this country, there are occasional!}- found the musk merchants' 
circulars, or, as tliey are called, 'chop-papers.' and also, though 
rarely, a (juaint print representing the capture of the animal. 
Rudely executed as these prints are, they nevertheless teach 
us something relating to the methods uf obtaining this nasal 




luxury ; the above enj^^ravinj^s are 'highly finished ' copies of 
an original pair which came together in the same caddy: they 
show the huntsmen on horseback, the dogs, the bowmen, the 
arrow-stricken animal, the return of the hunting party, and 
the 'game' suspended on the poles to its last home, — in fact, 
the whole story is thus told better than words can express. 

I am indebted to Mr. Smith, of the firm of Smitii and i-dder, 
of Cornhill. for the follow ing translation of the accompanying 
' chop-paper/ which was found on opening an original caddy 
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of musk, of sviperi(;r quality : by this it would appear that the 
finest musk in Chinese estimation is from Thibet and from the 
province of Ta-tsccn-loo ; it also mentions the principal towns 
where it is sent for sale. 

Our firm itself sdects the best kind of superior Sae-chuen music at 
Ta-tseen>loOf in that province, and in Thibet, from whence we send it, 
without any admixture, to Soo-chow, Nanlcing, Hwae^chow, Yang-chow, 




and Kwang-tun^s for sale. Our wares are genuine, our prices true, and 
neither old nor young are deceived in them. We beg honourable mer- 
chants, mAm may favour us with their custom, to remember our firm seal, 
certain shameless scoundrels having falsely assumed our designation, and 
fraudulently issued notices in order to deceive merchants. Fen ring that it 
may be difficult lu distinguish in this confusion, we now, in Kwang-tung, 
notify the selected designation of our firm, as a rule for guidance. 
The Kwai^-shun-se-ke, firm of Sse-chuen. 

In commerce musk is supplied in two ways — in bladders or 
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in bags ; that is to say, contained in the glandular apparatus 
which produces it»and separate from the bladder, or in grains. 
The first is most valued. The chief varieties are the Tonquin, 
Chinese or Thibetan musk, and the Kabardin or musk of 
Siberia. These divisions might be multiplied. The Thibetan 
and Tonquin musk, as well as that from the western provinces 
of China, reaches Europe by way of Canton, and is brought 
by English and Dutch ships. It is packed in cases of small 
size, protected on the outside b>' plates of lead soldered to- 
gether. Each case contains about twenty-five bags, each of 
which is wrapped in very fine paper, bearing figures and 
inscriptions indicating the contents. 

The China musk, the most valued, bears on the wrapper, 
in red or blue letters and in English, the inscription, — Musk 
collected at Nankin by Tufigt-chin Chung Chang Ki, Beneath 
is the figure of a Chinese divinity, with a musk-deer at his 
feet, and a streamer on which the good quality of the article 
is set forth. On the lid are the words Litig Tchan Mttsk, and 
below is a coarse drawing representing the chase of the musk- 
deer, from the belly of which hangs a bag of musk. 

The musk of Assam, south of Thibet, reaches Europe by 
way of Calcutta. It is sent in bags enclosed in a chest of 
wood or tin-plate, which holds about two hundred pods. The 
form of this musk is more variable than that of the Nankin 
musk. 

The Kabardin or Siberian musk comes from the Altai 
mountains and other parts of northern Asia. It is sent by 
way of the Baltic ; the pods are smaller, the hair of the under 
surface is silvery grey, the colour of the musk is darker, it is 
of a clear chocolate tint, drier and less scented, and its odour 
is not so agreeable. 

Musk must have been greatly valued at the epoch of the 
Crusades, for it figures among the precious objects sent by 
Sultan Saladin to the Greek emperor of Constantinople : it 
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was an ingredient in a large number of pharmaceutical pre- 
parations; and it was employed at the toilet and in embalming. 

Nothing is known as to the physiological action of the 
musk-bag and of the substance contained in it. All that is 
known is that the secretion is most abundant at the period of 
rutting, and this circumstance naturally suggests that it may 
play a certain part in the reproductive process of the animals. 

It has been ascertained by Brandt that the male musk- 
bearers have, about the middle of the external surface of the 
thigh, a subcutaneous gland composed of aveolar cells which 
secrete a greenish, syrupy, colourless matter, the use of which 
is not known. 

The odour of musk is more or less modified by its associ- 
ation with various odorous or inodorous substances. Thus, 
camphor and valerian alTect it, and bitter almonds destroy it. 
When perfumers have to disinfect a inortarthat has been used 
for rubbing musk with other substances, they pound bitter 
almonds in it. 
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SECTION VII. 

AMMONIA.— Under the various titles of 'Smelling Salts,' 
' Preston Salts/ *■ Inexhaustible Salts,' * Eau de Luce,' 
' Sal Volatile,' ammonia, mixed with other odoriferous bodies, 
has been very extensively consumed as material for gratifying 
the olfactory nerve. 

The perfumer uses Liq. Amm. fortis — that is, strong liquid 
ammonia — and the sesqui-carbonate of ammonia, for preparing 
the various 'salts ' that he sells. These materiab he does not 
attempt to make ; in fact, it is quite out of his province so to 
do, but he procures them ready for his hand through some 
manufacturing chemist The best preparation for smelling- 
bottles is what is termed luexkausHble Salts, which is prepared 
thus: — 

Uquid ammonia i pint 

Otto of rosemary I drachm 

^ English lavender ' » 

„ bergamot i >» 

„ cloves * » 

Mix the whole together with agitation in a very strong and well- 
Stoppered bottle. 

This mixture is used by filling the smelling-bottles with 
any porous absorbent material, such as asbestos, or, what is 
better, sponge cuttings that have been well beaten, washed, 
and dried. These cuttings can be procured at a nominal 
price from any of the sponge-dealers, being the trimming or 
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roots of the Turkey sponge, which are cut off before the 
merchants send it into the retail market. After the bottles 
are filled with the sponge it is thoroughly saturated with the 
scented ammonia, but no more is poured in than the sponge 
will retain when the bottles are inverted ; as, if by any chance 
the ammonia runs out and is spilt over certain coloured fabrics, 
it causes a stain. When such an accident happens, the person 
who sold it is Invariably blamed. 

When the sponge is saturated properly, it will retain the 
ammoniacal odour longer than any other material ; hence, we 
presume, bottles hlled in this way are called ' inexhaustible,' 
which name, however, they do not sustain more than two or 
three months with any credit ; the warm hand soon dissipates 
the ammonia under any circumstances, and they require to be 
refilled. 

For transparent coloured bottles, instead of sponge, the 
perfumers use what they call insoluble crystal salts (sulphate 
of potass). The bottles being filled with crystals, are covered 
either with the liquid ammonia, scented as above, or with 
alcoholic ammonia (alcohol saturated with ammoniacal gas). 
The necks of the bottles are filled with a piece of white cotton ; 
otherwise, when inverted, from the non-absorbent quality of 
the crystals, the ammonia runs out, and causes complaints to 
be made. The crystals arc prettier in coloured bottles than 
the sponge ; but in plain bottles the sponge apjxiars quite as 
handsome, and, as before observed, it holds the ammonia 
better than any other material. Perfumers sell also what is 
called White Swcilinj; Salfs, and Preston Snlts. The W'hite 
Smellint^ Salt is the scsqui-carbonate of ammonia in powder, 
with which is mixed any perfuming otto that is thought ht, 
— lavender otto giving, as a general rule, the most satisfac- 
tion. 

The contents of a bottle so filled soon lose their pungency, 
and a nearly inodorous residue remains. Mr. AUchin's plan 
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is first of ali to convert the sesqui^carbonate into the mono- 
carbonate of ammonia, which is accomplished in the following 
way : — Forty ounces of scsqui-carbonate of ammonia are 
broken into fragments about the size of filberts, and placed 
in a jar having a well-fitting lid. Into this is afterwards 
poured twenty ounces of liquor ammonia, sp. gr. 880**. This 
mixture is frequently stirred for a week, and the jar is then 
set aside in a cool place for tbree or four more weeks If the 
mixture is not stirred for the first week it sets as hard as a 
stone ; but after stirring, it becomes solid and dry, but can be 
easily removed from the jar. It is now reduced to a roughish 
powder, something like salt of tartar, and in that state it is 
ready for filling the bottles, and improves by keeping. When 
placed in the bottles, some volatile essence or strong ammonia 
perfumed with essential oils is added. The volatile essence 
Mr. Allchin uses and recommends is the first given in Dr. 
Redwood's edition of ' Gray's Supplement to the Pharmaco- 
poeia,* and is as follows : — 

ft 

En^'lish oil of lavender and essence of musk, of 

each 4 drachms 

Oil of bergamot 2 „ 

„ cloves . . * . ' . . . .1 drachm 

Otto of roses 10 drops 

Oil of cinnamon 5 m 

Strongest liquor ammonia i pint 

In the above way, a salt is made which retains its pun- 
gency as long as any remains in the bottle. One that had 
been filled five years was exhibited to a meeting of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, and, although nearly all the contents 
had evaporated, what remained still possessed a pungent, 
agreeable odour. 

It was noticed that the salt had become of a brownish 
colour, which was attributed to the action of the oil of cloves 
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contained in the perfume, and it was stated that it would 
remain colourless if it were omitted. 

We may remark that the proto-carbonate of ammonia 
does not exbt in a free and pure state. It may be allowed 
that the sesqui-carbonate results from the combination of a 
bi-carbonate with a neutral carbonate, and by adding am- 
monia to this mixture, a basic carbonate is obtained. This, 
however, is of little consequence as regards the applications 
of these salts by the perfumer.. 

Preston Salt, which is the cheapest of all .the ammo, 
niacal compounds, is composed of some easily decomposable 
salt of ammonia and lime, such as equal parts of ammonia 
chloride, or of sesqui-carbonate of ammonia, and of fresh- 
slaked lime. When the bottles are filled with thb compound, 
rammed in very hard, a drop or two of some cheap otto is 
poured on the top prior to corking. For this purpose otto of 
French lavender, or otto of bergamot, answers very well. We 
need scarcely mention that the corks are dipped into melted 
sealing-wax, or brushed over with liquid wax — that is, rec) or 
blade wax dissolved in alcohol— to which a small portion of 
ether is added. The only other compound of ammonia that 
is sold in the perfumery trade is eau de Luce, though properly 
it belongs to the druggist When correctly made—which is 
very rarely the case — ^it retains the remarkable odour of oil 
of amber, which renders it characteristic 

Tincture of benzoin ; or, 

„ balsam of Peru 
Otto of lavender . 

Oil of amber 
Liquor ammonia . 

If lequisite, strain through cotton wool; but it must not be filtered, as 
it should have the appearance of a mUk-wliite emulsion. 



1 oz. 
10 drops 

5 M 

2 QL. 
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There arc several formulae for the preparation of eau de 
Luce. The following b the most usual in France : — 



Macerate for eight dayt, then filter. To prepare can de Luce add one 
part of the above tiocture to sixteen parts of fluid ammonia. 

Soap is not an ingredient in all the forrnuhe of eau de 
Luce ; but it imparts more stability to the milky mixture. 



Though we advocate the proper use of the olfactory sense, 
yet we repudiate snufT ; nevertheless, we cannot allow this 
work to go to press without pointing out the analogy between 
the use of scent and the use of snuff. By a singular perversity 
of human nature* the snuff-takers declare, almost to the 
majority of one, that they dislike scent : we have, however, 
only to show that snuff is scent in a high degree, and then 
leave the reader to decide the question. 

Two-thirds of the snuff that is taken owes its fragrance to 
ammonia, the tobacco-leaf merely serving as a medium to 
bring the ammonia to the nose. The moist tobacco-leaf 
certainly imparts a peculiar odour to the snuff that is made 
from it, but still it is to the ammonia that it owes its peculiar 
pungency. In this respect, then, we can only compare the 
snuff-box to the ladies* smelling-bottle; they are both 
mediums for conveying ammonia, either plain or modified 
by certain other odorous bodies for the purpose of disguising 
its real smell, to the olfactory nerve. 

The reader will now see our reason for placing snuff in 
the same section of odoriferous bodies as ' smelling salt* 



Rectified oil of amber 
White soap . 
Balsam of Peru 
Spirit of wine at 86<* 



96 grammes 



2 grammes 
1 gramme 



SNUFF. 
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Like eveiy other substance that is capable of being 
modified by man, there are snuffs in infinite variety. 

The plain snuffs are of two kinds; that is, Scotch and 
Rappee. Irish is but a slight modification of Scotch. The 
Irish and Scotch snuffs are made from the stalks of the 
tobacco-leaf, which, in truth, otherwise would be a waste 
product of cigar manufacture. When the tobacco-leaf is being 
made into cigars, the stalks and fibres are cut out of the leaf, 
otherwise it would not roll up properly ; when these fibres 
have accumulated sufficiently, the snuff>making process is 
begun. If the snuff is to become any of the high-dried 
qualities, then the material has to be sent to an oven, and 
tiiere dried to that extent required for particular denomina- 
tions. Lundyfoot is remarkable as being dried almost to the 
extent of burning, hence this favourite 'blackguard ' always 
has a burnt wood smell ; after this process it is sent to the 
snuff-mills, to be ground to titillating dust 

The Irish and common Scotch is made entirely from the 
stalk of the tobacco-leaf. The desi Scotch contains a portion 
of the leaf mixed with the stalk. The moist snuffs are 
prepared in another way, thus After sufficient stalks have 
accumulated in the manufactory, they are cut up into pieces 
of about the i^^th to ^th of an inch in length, and placed in a 
large troi^h, in lots of from one hundredweight to double 
that quantity. As the material is put in, it is thoroughly 
moistened with water in which is dissolved, for some varieties, 
carbonate of ammonia, and for others, muriate of ammonia : 
in this state it is left to ferment or ripen from about one to 
two months, according to the weather ; in a fortnight or more 
after this treatment, the material begins to ' heat,' and it is 
now that the future aroma, or flavour^ as the makers term it, 
is decided ; for if it becomes too hot, the ammonia is dissi- 
pated, and if not hot enough, then the ammoniacal fragrance 
is not sufficiently developed. It must be observed that 
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tobacco in any form, when moist, and allowed to hzTxi, pro- 
duces aimiionia from the elements of its own composition ; in 
this respect it is only like other vegetables containing nitro- 
genous compounds ; the final odour of the snufif depends on 
the pecuharitics of the various tobaccos employed, such as 
American, Cuban, &c. After the fermentation is complete, 
the material is sent to the mill to be ground. 

' Rappee,' which means little leaf, is considered a finer 
quality of snufif than the former, and is prepared by a similar 
process ; it consists, however, of leaf tobacco, and contains 
little or no stalk. The ammoniacal smell is much stronger 
in rappee snufif than in otiiers. 

There are, however, several other kinds of snufif, which for 
their popularity will induce us to claim all who use them — 
and they are a legion — as patrons of the * Art of Perfumery.* 
These are 'Prince's Mixture,' which is a rappee scented with 
otto of rose ; and ' Queen's Scotch/ which is perfumed with 
bergamot. 

The snufT-makers were the first to teach the perfumers to 
what an extent the fragrance f)f the Tonquin Bean was 
admired ; even now, if a ix;rfumer makes a mixture containing . 
Tonquin Bean extract in excess, he is charged with making 
his perfumery smell like snufif. 

One of the most delightfully scented snufil's, called ' Wall- 
flower,' is made by Messrs. G. and S. Goodes, of Spitalfields, 
who seem determined, in spite of public opinion, to bring 
snuff into fashion as it was in the reign of Good Queen Anne. 

Dr. Revil says : — 

The French snuffs, prepared in a different manner from the English, 
are highly thought of by foreigners, and are frequently preferred to the 
noted i>nuffs of Spain. We hold, in opposition to Dr. Pies&e s opinion, 
that the action of snuff is not owing metdy to the ammonia disengaged 
from iL 

The odour of snufifs is to be distinguished from their 
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Strength or perfume. The flavour reveals itself in the odour, 
the strength in the after effects of the snuffl The latter is 
due to the nicotine. A tobacco is high perfumed when it 
contains salts of ammonia, and little strength when nicotine 
is present in small quantity. It is just the reverse in the case 
of Vifginia» which contains only a small quantity of ammonia 
and has little flavour ; but it is very strong because it contains 
a good deal of nicotine. The latter escapes the sense of 
smell, and only shows itself by absorption by the mucous 
membrane of the nose. 

It is probable that the perfume is independent of the 
nicotine and the ammonia. By this term is denoted the 
sweet odour characteristic of the tobaccos of Virginia. It is 
chiefly developed during the fermentation of the mass. 

At the present time the soaking necessary to set up fer- 
mentation is effected with salt water. Formerly, various 
liquids, under the name of sauces, were employed, either to 
promote fermentation or to aromatisc. These sauces varied 
with the various works: sometimes molasses dissolved in 
water was used ; or a solution of liquorice juice ; water in 
which raisins or prunes had been boiled; rose-water and 
violet-water. Particular scents used to be given to tobaccos, 
which were then called by specific names, for example, scafer' 
latif Levantine, Canaster , Saint Vincents twist, or American 
grasshopper, roll of Montauban, Brazilian bouquet, &c. The 
Macoaba was imitated with a decoction of iris of Florence, 
while the true Macoaba is a tobacco prepared at Martinique, 
with a solution of raw sugar, which imparts to it the odour of 
violet. These sauces are still used in the manufacture of 
Havana and Malaisie. It is stated by Prade* that infusion of 
melilot was employed for aromatising tobacco, and decoctions 
of India wood and cinnamon for colouring it Moreover, the 
nature of the perfumes differed in the different manufactories ; 

I Hiatire dm Taiae, ^ t6, Paris, 1691. 
T 
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they were orange-flower, jasmine, rose; tubereuse, amber, musk, 
civet, or essences agreeable to the sense of smelL But now 
snuff is manufactured to a great extent without aromatics, 
and the takers perfume it to their own taste, most frequently 
with the Tonka bean. 

From these various ways of perfuming snuff arose as 
many different kinds, which were named snuff of mille Jleurs, 
of Spain, of cedrat, of beigamot,of ncroli, of pongibon musqtU^ 
k la pointe d'Espagne, with odour of Rome, with odour of 
Malta ambered, Genoese. Hence originated many frauds; 
e.g. under the name of Malta snuff a mixture was sold of 
which the ingredients were rose-wood and liquorice powders. 

Attempts were also made to increase the strength of 
snuffs by mixing certain powders vrith them. Thus there 
were snuffs compounded with eye-bright, hetony, pyrethrum, 
cyclamen, angelica, ginger, pepper, dove, cubeb^ cumin, 
mustard, hellebore, euphorbia, &c. But all these have now 
fallen into disuse. 

There were also tobaccos compounded and aromatised 
with anise, fennel, aloes wood, iris, ss^e, and rosemary mixed 
with them. At the present time hardly anything is used 
but cascarilla bark. 

Real amateurs say that the aroma of cigars is as diversified 
as the bouquet of wines. The selection of tobaccos and the 
mode of fermentation may doubtless have much to do with 
the various scents of cigars; but nothing is positively known 
on the subject The taste of cigars has been compared to 
that of cacao, burnt coffee, bitter almonds, the hazel nut, 
wormwood, &c. The Cuban manufacturers at the present 
time perfume them with various aromatic plants, by enclosing 
them in cases of sweet-smelling wood, such as the juniper- 
tree of the Bermudas or of Virginia {y$tmperus bermudiania 
or % virgimana). But the probability is that the particular 
soil, the climate and the mode of cultivation may each have 
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an influence on the formation of the essential oik which help 
to impart the aroma to cigars. The same may be said witii 
respect to more or less advanced stages of fermentation ; as 
a general rule, a too energetic fermentation is injurious to the 
qualities of tobacco. Some makers assert that certain 
liquids promote the development of the aroma ; such, for 
instance^ as beer or coffee with water. 

All that is necessary for scenting cigars is to enclose them 
in cases or in jars with the scent which is to be imparted. 
As they are very porous and permeable, they are easily im- 
pregnated with it, and will retain it a long time. Patchouly 
leaves very quickly impart in this way the qualities of age. 



ACETIC ACID AND ITS USK IN rKKI UMKRV. 

The pungency of the odour of vinegar naturally brought 
it into the earliest use in the art of perfumery. 

The acetic acid evolved by distilling acetate of copper 
(verdigris) is the true ' aromatic ' vinegar of the old alchemists. 

The modern aromatic vinegar is the concentrated acetic 
acid aromatised with various ottos, camphor, &c., thus : — 

ArmnaiU Vin^ar. 

Concentrated acetic acid 8 oz. 

Otto of Encash lavender 2 drachms 

„ „ rosemary 1 drachm 

„ cloves I „ 

„ camphor I oz. 

First dissolve the bruised camphor in the acetic acid, then add the 
perfumes; after remaining together for a few days, with occasional agita- 
tion, it is to be strained, and is then ready for use. 

Several forms for the preparation of this substance have 

been published, almost all of which, however, appear to 

complicate and mystify a process that is all simplicity. 

T s 
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The most popular article of this kind is— 

Henrys Virugar. 

Dried leaves of rosemary, rue, wormwood, saget 

mint, and bvender flowers, each . . . ^ oc 

Bruised nutmeg, cloves, angelica root, and camphor, 

each . . . . , . • 4 n 

Alcohol (rectified) 4 „ 

Concentrated acetic acid 16 „ 

Macerate tlic materials for .1 day in the spirit ; then add the acid, and 
digest for a week longer, at a temperature of about 14 C. or 15 C. Fmally, 
press out the now aromadsed acid, and filter it 

As this mixture must not go into the ordinaiy metallic 
tincture-press, for the obvious reason of the chemical action 
that would ensue, it is best to drain as much of the liquor 
away as we can, by means of a common funnel, and then to 
save the residue from the interstices of the herbs, by tying 
them up in a linen cloth, and subjecting them to pressure, by 
means of an ordinary lemon-squeezer or similar apparatus. 

Vinaigre d la Hose. 

Concentrated acetic acid . . . . . \ 07. 
Otto of roses ^ drachm 

Well shaken together. 

It is obvious that vinegars differently j)crrumed may be 
made in a similar manner to the above b\' using otlicr ottos 
in ])lace of the otto of roses. All these concentrated vinegars 
are used in the same way as perfumed ammonia — that is, by 
pouring three or four drachms into an ornamental 'smelling ' 
bottle, previously filled with crystals of sulphate of potash, 
which forms the ' sel de vinaigre ' of the shops; or upon 
sponge into little silver boxes, called vinaigrettes from their 
French origin. The use of these vinegars had their origin in 
the presumption of keeping those who carried them from the 
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effects of infectious disease, doubtless springfing out of the 
story of the ' four thieves' vin^rar/ which is thus rendered in 
Lewis's ' Dispensatory' : — 

It is said that during the plague at Marseilles * four persons, by the 
use of this preservative, attended unhurt multitudes of diose that were 

affected ; that, under the colour of these services, they robbed both the 
sick and the dead ; and that, being afterwards apprehended, one of them 
saved himself from the gallows by disclosing the composition of the pro- 
phylactic,' which was as follows : — 

Vinaigre du QueUre VoUttrs, or Four ThUwi Vinegar. 

Takefreshtopaof common wonnwoodfRoman worm- 

wood, rosemary, ssige, mint, and nie^ of each . f oz. 

Lavender tluucrs . . . . . . . I „ 

Garlic, calamus aromaiicus, cinnamon, cloves, and 

nutmeg, each . '. i drachm 

Camphor * ^ oz. 

Alcohol, or brandy . . . . . . • i »i 

Strong vinegar 4 pints 

Digest all the ni ucri except the r.iinphor and spirit, in a closely 
covered vessel, for a lurlnight,at a suiiinicr heat ; then express and filter 
the vinaigre produced, and add the camphor previously dissolved in the 
brandy or spirit. 

A very similar and quite as effective a preparation may 
be made by dissolving the odorous principle of the jilants 
indicated, in a mixture of alcohol .nu! acetic acid. Such 
preparations, however, are more within the province of the 
druggist than the perfunu r There are, however, several 
preparations of vinegar which are sold to some extent for 
mixing with the water for la\ atory purposes and the bath, 
their vendors endeavouring to place them in competition with 
eau de Cologne, but with little avaiL Among them may be 
enumerated — 

* To any one who travels its tmdrained streets, some of which are but open 
sewen, the wonder is that there is not always a plague there. 

* A veiy likely stoiy 1 
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Hygienic or Preventive Vinegar. 

Biandy i pint 

Otto of doves I drachm 

„ l:»'.endcr I w 

iiiarjoram \ n 

Gum benzoin i oz. 

Macerate these together for a iew hours, then add — 

Brown vinegar 2 pints 

And strain or filter, if requisite to be bright. 

ToiUt Vin^mr (a la VioUtU). 

Extract of cassie \ pint 

.» orris i „ 

Esprit de rose triple \ n 

White wine vinegar 2 innts 

« 

Toikt Vitugar (d la Rose). 

Dried rose-leaves 4 oz. 

Esprit de rose triple J pint 

White wine vinegar 3 pints 

Macerate in a close vessel for a fortnight, then tilter and bottle. 

Viftaigre de Cologne, 

To eau de Cologne i pint 

Add strong acetic add 1 01. 

Fiesse and Lttiin's CosmeUc Vinegar. 

Spirit I quart 

Gum benzoin 3 oz. 

Concentrated aromatic vin^ar • ■ » 

BabamofPem 1 „ 

Otto of neroli I drachm 

„ of nutmeg e k n 

This is one of the best that is made. 

Without unnecessarily repeating similar formulx» it will 
be obvious to the reader that vinegar of any flower may be 
prepared in a similar way to those above noticed ; thus, for 
vinajgre & la jasmin, or for vinaigre k la fleur d*orange, we 
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have only to substitute the esprit dc jasmin, or the esprit dc 
fleur d'orange, in place of the eau de Coloj^ne, to produce 
orange-flower or jasmine vinegars ; however, these latter 
articles are not in demand, and our only reason for explaining 
how such preparations ma)- be made, is in ortler to suggest 
the methods of procedure to any one desirous of making 
them leading articles in their Ir.ide. 

W'e perhaps may observe, < // f^assanf, that where economy 
in the production of any of the toilet vinegars is a matter of 
consideration, they have only to be diluted with rose-water 
down to the profitable strength required. 

Any of the perfumed vinegars that are required to produce 
opalescence when mixed with water must contain some gum- 
resin, like the hygienic vinegar, as above. Either myrrh, 
benzoin, storax, or tolu answer e([Liall\- well. 

Acetic acid obtained by the distillation of wood is often 
substituted by the i)erfumer for that obtained from verdi- 
gris. It is. indeed, preferred when perfectly rectified, /.<•. freed 
from empyreumatic substances. The former invariably con- 
tains pyro aiiiif spirit, or acetone, the tarry smell of which 
becomes obvious when the acid is saturated with an alkaline 
carbonate. 

T-astly. by distillation of vinegar of wine, a very concen- 
trated acetic acid, and higiily valued, is obtained. It may be 
recognised by its exceedingly pleasant odour of acetic ether, 
which becomes very perceptible when it is saturated with 
an alkaline carbonate. 
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SECTION VIII. 



liOUqUETS A.\'D NOSEGAYS, 



See, from bright regions, borne on odorous gales, 
The swallow, herald of the summer, sails, 
lireathe, gentle air ! From flower-cups impart 
Thy balmy influence to my anguish'd heart ; 
Thou whose soft voice calls forth the tender blooms. 
Whose pencil paints them, and whose breath perfumes : 
O ma\- each bud that decks the hnm of Spring 
Shed all its incense on thy wafting wing ! 

N the i)rcviou.s articles \\c h;ivc endeavoured tu explain 



i. the mode of prepanUL; the primitive perfumes — the 
(jrii;inal odours of plants. It will have been observed that, 
while the majority can be obtained under the form of otto, 
or essential oil, there are others wliich hitherto have not been 
isolated, but exist only in solution in alcohol, or in a fatty 
bod\'. Of the latter are included all that are most pri/cd, 
with the exception (;f otto of rose — that diamond amonj^ the 
odoriferous j^ems. Practically, we have no essential oils or 
ottos of Jasmine, Vanilla, Acacia, Tubereuse, Cassie, Se ringa, 
Violets, and others. W hat we know of these odours is derived 
from esprits obtained from oils or fats in which the several 
flowers have been repeatedly infused, and afterwards infusing 
such fats or oils in alcohol. Undoubtedly, these odours are 
the most j^enerally pleasin-;, while those made from the 
essential oils {i.e. ottos) dissolved in spirit are of a secondary 
character. The simple otlours, when iscjl.itcd, are called 
Essential Oils, or Oi ius ; when dissolved or existing in 
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solution in alcohol, by the English they are termed ESSENCES, 
and by the French ExTRAiTS, or ESPRITS ; a few exceptions 
prove this rule. Essential oil of orange peel, and of lemon 
peel, are frequently termed in the trade ' Essence ' of orange 
and ' Essence * of lemons, instead of essential oil or otto of 
lemons, &c. The sooner the correct nomenclature is used in 
perfumery, as well as in the allied arts, the better, and the 
fewer blunders will be made in the dispensatory. It appears 
to the writer that, if the nomenclature of these substances 
were revised, it would be serviceable ; and he would suggest 
that, as a significant, brief, and comprehensive term. Otto be 
used as a prefix to denote that such and such a body is the 
odoriferous principle of the plant. We should then have otto 
of lavender instead of essential oil of lavender, &c, &c In 
this work it will be seen that the writer has generally used 
the word Otto in place of ' essential oil,' in accordance with 
his views. Where there exists a solution of an essential oil 
in a fat oil, the necessity of some such significant distinction 
is rendered obvious, for commercially such articles are still 
called 'oils* — oil of jasmine, oil of roses, &c. It cannot be 
expected that the public will use the words 'fat' oil and 
'essential' oil, to distinguish these differences of composition. 

There are several good reasons why the odoriferous 
principle of plants should not be denominated oils. In the 
first place, it is a bad principle to give any class of substances 
the same signification as those belonging to another. Surely, 
there are enough distinguishing qualities in their composition, 
their physical character, and chemical reaction, to warrant 
the application of a significant name to that laige class of 
substances known as the aroma of plants ! 

When the chemical nomenclature was last revised, the 
organic bodies were little dealt with. We know that we owe 
this universal 'oil' to the old alchemist, much in the 
same way as ' spirit ' has been used ; but a little consideration 
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quickly indicates the folly of its continued use. We can no 
longer call otto of rosemaiy, or ottoof nutmegs» essential oil 
of rosemary, or nutmegs, with any more propriety than we can 
term sulphuric acid 'oil ' of vitriol. All the chemical works 
speak of the odoriferous bodies as 'essential 'or 'volatile' 
oils, and of the greasy bodies as ' fat ' or ' unctuous ' oils. Oils, 
properly so called, unite with salifiable bases and form soap ; 
whereas the essential or volatile oils — i. e. what we would 
please to call the ottos — do no such thing. On the contrary, 
they unite with acids in the majority of instances. 

The word 'oil' must hereafter be confined to those bodies 
to which its literal meaning refers — fat, unctuous, inodorous 
(when pure), greasy substances^ and can no longer be applied 
to those odoriferous materials which possess qualities diame- 
trically opposite to oil. We have grappled with 'spirit' and 
fixed its meaning in a chemical sense ; we have no longer 
'spirit' of salt, or ' spirit ' of hartshorn. Let us no longer 
have almond oil 'essential,' almond oil 'unctuous,' and the 
like. 

It remains only for us to complete the branch of per- 
fumety which relates to odours for the handkerchief, by 
giving the formuls for preparing the most favourite ' bouquets ' 
and ' nosegays.' These, as before stated, are but mixtures of 
the simple ottos in spirit, which, properly blended, produce 
an agreeable and characteristic odour—an effect upon the 
smelling nerve similar to that which music or the mixture of 
harmonious sounds produces upon the nerve of hearing, that 
of pleasure. 

THE ALUAMBKA PEKFUMK. 

Exuract of tubereuse 
„ geranium. 
„ acacia . 
„ fleiir d'orange 



I pint 

I 

* »» 
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THE BOSPHORUS BOUQUET. 
Extractor acacia i piiit 



»» 


jasmine . 


M 


rose triple 


»» 


fleur d'orange . 


n 


tubcreuse 


» 





of each 



1 

? >» 



Otto of almonds ....... lo drops 

DOUt^UliT D'AMOUK. 



Ebprit de rose . 
„ jasmin 
„ violecte 
M cassie 

Extract of musk 

ambergris 



from pomade of each . i pint 
ofeftdi - ^ M 



Mix and filter. 
BOUQUET DES FLEURS DU VAL D'ANDORRE. 

from pomade of each . i pint 



Extraitde jasmin .. . . 
„ rose . . [ 
„ violette . 

„ tubereuse 
Extract of orris 



:) 



» 



Otto of geranium . . . . . . ^ oz. 



BUCKINGHAM PALACE BOUQt'ET. 

Extxait de flcur d'orange.' 

„ cassie 

0 jasmin . 

„ rose 
Extract of orris 



from pomade of each . i pint 



■j- of each . . > h » 
.tmbergns .} 

Otto of ncrtili . . . . , . . . \ drachm 

„ lavender k » 

» rose .1 „ 



384 



BOUQUET DE CAKoLixE ; also Called 

BOUQUET DES DLLKES, 



Extrait de rose 

ff violcttc . 

„ tubereuse 
Extract of orris 

tf ■ ambergris 



from pomade of each . i pint 



each 



Otto of beigamot ^ oz. 

Citron seste | „ 



THE COURT NOSEGAY. 



Extrait de rose 

„ vidette . 

„ jasmin . 
Esprit de rose triple 
Extract of musk 

n ambergris 
Otto citron zeste 

ff beigamot 

„ neroU 




EAU DE CHYPRE. 

This perfume Is presumed to be derived from the Cyperus ncuUiUus 

by some, and by others to be so named after the Island of Cyprus. 
During the national career of Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome, the 
Island uf Cyprus was the resort of the HiU^ learned, and rehned. It was 
at the time of the Crusades, when Richard I. of England assumed the 
title of King of Cyprusy that the lamed eau de Chypte was introduced 
into Europe. 



Extract of musk i pint 

„ ambergris 

of each - k n 



I, vanilla 
ff Tonquin bean 
M . orris . 
Esprit de rose triple 



2 innts 



The mixture thus formed is one of tJie most lasting odours 
that can be made. 
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EMPRESS EUGENIE'S NOSEGAY. 
Extract of miisk 

of each . . . | pint 

of each . . • i » 



n 


vanilla . 


n 


Tonquin bean 


n 


neroli 


tt 


geranium 


n 


rose triple 


n 


santal 



of each . . •in 



ESTERHAZY BOUQUET. 

Extrait de fleur d orange (from pomade) . . I pint 

Esprit de rose iriple i „ 

Extract of vitivert , ,\ 

„ vanilla , 
orris 

Tonquin . 

Esprit de neroli i ^ 

Extract of ambeiigris i » 

Otto of santal i ounce 

„ cloves i drachm 

Notwithstanding the complex mixture here given, it is 
the vittvert that gives this bouquet its pecul iar character. Few 
perfumes have excited a greater furore while in fashion. 



ESS BOUQUET. 

The reputation of thb perfume has given rise to numerous 
imitations of the original article, more particularly on the 
Continent In many of the shops in Germany and in France 
will be seen bottles labelled in dose imitation of those sent 
out by Bay Icy and Co., Cockspur Street, London, who are, in 
truth, the original makers. 



ICsprit de rose triple I pint 

Extract of ambergris 3 oz. 

M on™* 8 „ 

Otto of lemons ^ „ 

„ bergamot 1 „ 
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The name 'ess* bouquet, which appears to puzzle some 
folk, is but a mere contraction of * essence ' of bouquet. 



EAU DE COLOGNE. 

First Qualify. 

Spirit (from grape) 60 over proof 
Otto of nerolii pitaii 

rosemary . 
„ orange zeste 

» 



citron zeste. 
bei^KSunot . 



6 gallons 
302. 



5 » 
5 » 

2 n 



Mix with agitation; then allow it to stand for a few days perfectly 
quiet, before bottling. 

Second Quality, 

Spirit (from com) 6 gallons 

Otlo of Pftit'grain 2 oz. 

M ncxoXi, PiUale 4 „ 

„ rosemary 2 „ 

}, orange peel . . | 

II 1 II 1 1 < J 1 , of eftdi . . * 4 „ 



lemon 
bergamot 



Althouj^h cau dc Co1ol,mk' was orif^inally introduced to 
the public as a sort of ' cure-all,' a regular 'elixir of life,' 
it now takes its place, not as a pharmaceutical product, but 
amon_L:j perfumery. Of its remedial qualities we can say 
nothin<^, such matter bein^^ irrelevant to the purpose of this 
book. Considered, however, as a perfume, in the public 
taste it ranks ver>- high ; and althoui;h it is exceedingly 
volatile and evanescent, yet it has that excellent quality 
which is called ' refreshing.' Whether this be due to the 
rosemary or to the spirit, we cannot say, but think something 
may be attributed to both. One important thing relating to 
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eau dc Cologne must not, however, pass unnoticed ; and tliat 
is, the quah'ty of the spirit used in its manufacture. The 
utter impossibih'ty of making brandy with Knghsli spirit in 
any way to resemble the real Cognac, is well known. It is 
eijually impossible to make eau de Cologne with English 
spirit, to resemble the original article. To speak of the 
'purity 'of French spirit, or of tlic 'impurity' of English 
spirit, is equally absurd. The fact is, that sj)irit derived from 
grapes and sjjirit obtained from corn have each so distinct 
and characteristic an aroma, that the one cannot be mistaken 
for the other. The odour of grape spirit is .said to be due to 
the cenanthic ether which it contains. The English spirit, 
on the other hand, owes its odour to fu.sel oil. So powerful is 
the cenanthic ether in the French spirit, that, notwithstanding 
the addition to it of such intensely odoriferous substances 
as the ottos of neroli, rosemary, and others, it still gives a 
characteristic perfume to the products made containing it, and 
hence the difhculty of preparing eau de Cologne with any 
spirit destitute of this substance. 

Although very fine eau de Cologne is often made by 
merely mixing the ingredients as indicated in the recipe as 
above, yet it is better, first, to mi.x all the citrine ottos with 
.spirit, and then t<j distil the mixture, afterwards adding to the 
distillate the rosemary and nerolis. such process being the 
one adopted by the most po|)iilar house at Cologne. 

A great many forms for the manufacture of eau de 
Cologne have been published, the authors of .some t)f the 
recipes evidently having no knowledge, in a practical sense, 
of what they were putting, by theory, on paper. Other 
venturers, to shf>w their lore, have searched out all the 
aromatics of Eind ley's ' liotcUU',' and would i)ersu.ide us to 
use absinthe, hyssoj). anise, juniper, marjoram, caraway, 
fennel, cumin, cardamom, cinnamon, nutmeg, .scrpolet, 
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angelica, cloves, lavender, camphor, balm, peppermint, 
galanga, lemon thyme, &c. &c, &c. 

All these, however, are but hum ! Where it is a 

mere matter of profit, and the formula that we have given 
is too expensive to produce the article required, it is better to 
dilute the said Cologne with a weak spirit, or with rose- 
water, and then filter it through paper with a little magnesia, 
rather than otherwise alter its form ; because, although weak, 
the true aroma of the original article is retained. 

The recipe of the second quality of eau de Cologne is 
given, to show tliat a very good article can be produced 
with English spirit. 

FLOWERS OF ERIN. 

Extract of white rose (see White Rose) . 1 1^ 
„ vanilla i ox. 



NLW MOWN HAY. 

Good hay—sweet hay hath no fellow, 

says Shakspcarc. True, the fragrance of hay is one of the 
most grateful to our senses, and it is natural that there 
should be a demand for a perfume of this odour. 

The odour of hay is due to the vernal grass it contains. 
When vernal grass is well grown, cut, and dried, it evolves an 
odorous principle similar to that yielded by the Coumarin or 
Tonquin bean ; hence the employment of the latter in the 
following mixture, which gives general satisfaction : — 

Extract of Tonquin bean 2 pints 

„ geranium i pint 

„ orange flowers . . . . . . i „ 

„ rose flowers i „ 

„ „ triple I „ 

n jessamine i „ 
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ROYAL HUNT BOUQUET. 

Esprit de rose, triple I pint* 

„ neroli . .| 
„ acacia . . | 

„ fleur d'orange . '- of each • k » 

II minlc . .1 
„ orris . J 

Tonquin J „ 

Otto of citron zeste ....... 2 drachms 



BOUQUET DE FLORA ; otherwise, extract of flowers. 

Esprit de rose . . ) 

„ tubereuse. . from pomade, of each . i pint 



„ violette . .j 

Extnctofbensoin ii<x> 

Otto of bergamot 3 » 

„ citron zeste. ; of each . . . k n 
„ orange zeste . ) 

THE guards' bouquet. 

Esprit defoae 2 pints 

ff nendi 

Extract of vanilla . . ■ of each . •in 

„ orris 

„ musk in 

Otto of cloves i drachm 



FLEUR D'lTALlE ; or. ITALIAN NOSEGAY, 

Esprit de rose, from pomade « pints 

„ „ triple . • ' i» 

»» jasmine . .\ ftom pomade, of each, i „ 

„ violette . . 1 
Extract of cassie in 

n / '\ of each . . .20s. 

f, ambeigns . ) 

U 
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JOCKEV CLUB UOUQUET. 



English Formula, 



Extract of orris root 
Esprit de rose, triple 



2 pints 



» 



de poinmade 



Extrait de cassie 

„ tuberedse 

„ amberjjris 




Otto of bei'gainot 



Frinch FormulOi 



Esprit de rose, de ponlmade . 



I pint 



tubereuae t 

jasmin . * 



f n 



Extract of civet 



I 3 oc 



Independently of the nlaterials employed being diflferent 
to the original English recipe, it must be remembered that all 
the Fren(fh perfumes are made with bfandy, t^. grape spirit ; 
whereas the English perfumes are made with com spirit, 
which alone modifies thdr odour. Thoilgh good for some 
mixtures, y^ fof others the gl^pe spiiit is very objectionable, 
on account of the predominance of its dwn aroma. 

We have spoken of the difference in the odour between 
the English and French spirit; the marked distinction of 
British and Parisian peifilmtis made accordii^ to the same 
recipes is entirely dUe to the different spirits employed. 
Owing to the strong * bouquet ' of the French spirit in com- 
parison with ours, the Continental perfumers claim a 8u« 
peribrity in the quality of their perfumes, but this aroma in 
truth is objectionable in many instances. Now, although we 
candidly admit that s^tw odours are better when prepared 
with grape spirit than with that from com, yet there are 
others which are undoubtedly the best when prepared with 
spirit derived from the latter source. Musk, ambeigris, civet. 
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violet, tubereuse, and jasmine, if we require to retain their 
tme aroma when in solution in alcohol, must be made with 
the British spirit. 

All the citrine odours, verveine, vulnary waters, eau de 
Cologne, eau de Portugal, eau d*Arquebuzade, and lavender, 
can alone be brought to perfection by using the French 
spirit in their manufacture. If extract of jasmine, or extract 
of violet, &c., be made with the French or brandy spirit, the 
true characteristic odour of the flower is lost to the olfactory 
nerve — so completely does the cenanthic ether of the grape 
spirit hide the flowery aroma of the otto of violet in solution 
with it This solves the paradox that English extract of 
violet and its compounds, ' Excelsior,' &c, is at all times in 
demand on the Continent, although the very flowers with 
which we make it are grown there. 

On the contrary, if an English perfumer attempts to make 
eau de Portugal, &c., to bear any comparison, as a flneodour^ 
to that made by Lubin of Bond Street, London, without 
using grape spirit, his attempt will prove a failure. True, he 
makes eau de Portugal even with English com spirit ; but 
judges of the article — and they alone can stamp its merit — 
discover instantly the same difference as the connoisseur 
finds out between ' Patent British ' and foreign brandy. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place here to observe that 
what is sold in this country as British brandy is in truth 
grape spirit ; that is, foreign brandy, very largely mixed with 
English spirit 1 By this scheme, a real semblance to the 
foreign brandy flavour is maintained ; the difference in duty 
upon English and foreign spirit enables the makers of the 
' capsuled ' article to undersell those who vend the unsophis- 
ticated Cognac. 

Some chemists, not being very deep in the 'tricks of 

trade,' have thought that some flavouring, or that cenanthic 

ether, was used to impart to British spirit the Cognac aroma. 

I' a 
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An article is even in the market called ' Essence of Cognac/ 
but which is nothing more than vety badly made butsnric ether. 

On the Continent a great deal of spirit is procured by the 
fermentation of the molasses from beet-root ; thia^ of course* 
finds its way into the market, and is often mixed with the 
grape spirit; so, also, in England we have spirit from 
potatoes which is mixed with the com spirit These adultera- 
tions, if we may so term them, modify the relative odours of 
the primitive alcohols. 



A JAP 

Extract of rose, triple 
„ vitivert . 
„ patchouly 
n cedar 
M ssntal 
„ vervdne. 



VNESE PERFUME. 



of each 



i pint 



i 



kew garden nosegay. 

Esprit de neroli {p//aU) .... 
f, cassie 



1^ pint 



m 

ft 

H 



tubereuse 

jasmin . 
geranium 
mutk 
unbvgi'is 



from pomade, of each 



.1 



of each 



301. 



STOLEN KISSES. 

' The kisses of a thousand flowers, 

Stolen from them while they sleep.' — R. Brough. 

Extract of jonquil 



cms 
Tonquin 
rose triple 
acacia 
civet 
„ ambergris 
Ottoof dtrondla 
1, veibena 



it 
>» 
I* 
It 



of each 

of eadi 
of each 



I quart 
I pint 

i n 

I drachm 
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KAU DES MlLLEKl.LUKS. 

Esprit de rose triple i pint 

„ rosedeiK»ninade\ 
„ tttbereuse . I 

„ jasmin flf,^ pQ^ad^ of eadi i „ 

„ fleurd orange. r -i s » 

„ cassie . .1 
violette • ] 
Extract of cedar \ „ 

„ vanilla .| 

„ ambergris of each . . , 2 OI. 

„ musk . .) 

Otto of almonds .| 

„ neroli . of each . lo drops 

„ cloves . . ;j 

„ bei^aniot t oz. 

These iiv^rcdients arc to remain toj^cthcr for at least 4 
fortnight, then filtered prior to sale. 

MIU.EFI.KUKS ET L.WENDEK. 

Essence of lavender (J//A //<?;//) . .' . J pint 
Eau des milleileurs i „ 

DEIXKOIX'S MILLtl-LELK LAVENDER. 

Spirits from grape ....... I pint 

French otto of lavender i oz. 

Extract of ambergris 3 „ 



The original 'lavender aux millefleurs' is that of Delcroix ; 
its peculiar odour is due to the French otto of lavender, which, 
although some folks like it, is very inferior to the English otto 
of lavender ; hence the formula first given is far superior to 
that by the inventor, and has almost superseded the original 
preparations. 

There are several other compounds or bouquets, of which 
lavender is the leading ingredient, and from which they take 
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their name, such as lavender and ambergris, lavender and 
musk, lavender and mar^chale, &c., all of which are composed 
of fine spirituous essences of lavender, with about 15 per cent 
of any of the other ingredients. 



Esprit de rote triple 
Extrait de fleur d'orai^ 

,1 vitivert . 

„ vanilla . 

„ orris 

„ Tonquin . 
Esprit de ncroli 
Extract of musk 

„ ambergris 
Otto of cloves . 
M santal . 



BOUQUET DU MARSHAL. 
I of each 



of each 



I of each 
of each 

\ 



I pint 



It 



. I dracbm 



KAU DE MOUSSELINE. 



Bouquet de mardchale 
Extrait.de cassie- , 
jasmin . 
tubereuse 
n rose 
Otto of santal . 



It 
n 



' from pomade, of each . 



1 pint 

2 drachiiib 



BOUQUKT Dt MONTPELLIEK. 

Extrait lie tiilx:reuse I pint 

„ rose de pom made i „ 

» n triple I „ 

Extract of musk • •) 1 ■ 

. [ <Mearh • i « 

„ ambergns .) 

Otto of cloves I ^ dracbm 

„ bcrganiot | oz. 

A century ago Montpellier was the principal seat of the 
manufacture of perfumery, and the name of the above scent 
is handed down from a recipe of still earlier date. We find 
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Evelyn reminding his kinsman, when about to make the 
grand tour, that — 

Montpellier was wont to be the place of rare opportunities for the 
learning the many excellent receipts to make perfumes, sweet powdt-rs, 
pomades, antidotes, and divers such curiosities, which I know (he adds) you 
will not omit ; for though they are indeed but trifles in comparison with 
more solid thingSi yet if ever you should aflect to live a tetiied ttle hereafter, 
you will take more pleasure in these recreations than yoo can now 
imagine. 

Doubtless the philosophical master of Sayes Court had 
himself made trial of the recreation. 



CAPRICE DE U\ MODE, 

Extrait de jasmin . 
„ tubereuse , 
f, cassie t - t 
„ fleur d'onwge 



Otto of almonds 
„ nutmegs 
Extract of civet 



of each 



^pint 



IQ drops 
lo „ 
i pint 



I pint 



MAY FLOWERS, 

Extract of rose (de pommade) 

„ jasmine . . . 
„ fleur d'orange , 

yi C3SS1C t * f 

1^ VSRlllSL « • f • • • *^99 

Otto of almonds | drachm 

LEAP-YEAR 1K>UQU£T. 

* In leap-year //ity have power to choose ; 
Ye men no charter to refuse.'— Old Song, 

^xtiait de tubcretisc 
„ jasmin . 
„ rose triple . 



ft 

M 
» 



santal . 

vitivert . 

patchouly 

verbena 



*l ofeach 

] 

- of each 



I 



I pint 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUQUET OF ALL NATIONS. 
NMiem wbmin ih« Odoan 

are pmduced. 



TUKK.EY . 


Esprit de rose triple 


. i pint 


Aprica . 


Extract of jasmine 


. k n 


Emglano 


n 


lavender 


' i n 


France . 


n 


tubereitse . 




South America 


»» 


vanilla . 




Timor . 


» 


santal . 




Italy 


»« 


violet . 




HiNDOOSTAN . 


»» 


patchouly . 


. i » 


Ceylon . 


Otto of citronella , , 


. I drachm 


Sardinia 


It 


lemons 


. i oz. 




Extract of musk . 


. ipint 



ISLE OF WIGHT 110L\)lfcT. 

Extract of orris ^ pint 

n vitivert ] „ 

„ santal . . . . . . . l „ 

I. rose k » 



n 
1* 
It 

n 
» 



BOUQUET DU ROL 



Extract of jasmine . 

violet . 
rose 

vanilla . 
vitivert . 
musk 
„ ambergris 
Ottoof beigamot . 
„ cloves 



from pomade, of 
i' eacn 



of each 



of each 



I pmt 



I oc 



I drachm 

1 OS. 



BOUQUET DE, LA REINE D'ANGLETERRE. 



Esprit de rose 
Extrait de violette . 

tubereusc 
., fleur d'orange 
Otto of bergamot . 



from pomade, of 

each . I pint 

. . . . * 

. . . . I „ 
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KONDELLTIA. 

The perfume bearing the above name is undoubtedly one 
of the most gratifying to the smelling nerve that has ever 
been made. Its inventors, Messrs. Hannay and Dietrichsen, 
have probably taken the name of this odour from the Rande- 
ktUt the Chyn-Uti of the Chinese ; or from the R, odoraia of 
the West Indies, which has a sweet odour. The plant itself 
was so named after Rondeletius, a botanical ivriter of the 
sixteenth century. We have before observed that there is a 
simUarity of effect upon the olfactory nerve produced by 
certain odours, although derived from totally different sources: 
that, for instance, otto of almonds may be mixed with extract 
of violet in such proportion that, although the odour is in- 
creased, yet the character peculiar to the violet is not destroyed. 
Again : there are certain odours which, on being mixed in 
diie proportion, produce a new aroma, perfectly distinct and 
peculiar to itself. This effect is exemplified by comparison 
with the influence of certain colours, when mixed, upon the 
nerve of vision : such, for instance, as when yellow and blue 
are mixed, the result we call green ; or when blue and red are 
united, the compound colour is known as puce or violet. 

Now when the odour of lavender and odour of cloves are 
mixed, they produce a new fragrance, f>. Rondeletia ! It is 
such combinations that constitute in reality 'a new perfume,* 
which, though often advertised, is very rarely attained. Jas- 
mine and patchouly produce a novel aroma, and many others 
in like manner ; proportion and relative strength, when so 
mixed, must of course be studied, and the substances used 
accordingly. If the same quantity of any given otto be dis- 
solved in a like proportion of spirit, and the solution be mixed 
in equal proportions, the strongest odour is instantly indicated 
by covering or hiding the presence of the other. In this way 
we discover that patchouly, vitivert, lavender, and verbena are 
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the most potent of the vegetable odours, and that violet, 
tubereuse, and jasmine are the most delicate. 

Many persons will at first consider that we aie asking too 
much, when we express a desire to have the same deference 
paid to the olfactory nerve as to the other nerves that influence 
our physical pleasures and pains. By tutoring the olfactory 
nerve, it is capable of perceiving matter of the most subtle 
nature in the atmosphere : not only that which is pleasant, but 
also such as are unhealthful. If an unpleasant odour is a 
warning to seek a purer atmosphere, surely it is worth while 
to cultivate that power which enables us to act up to that 
warning for the general benefit (o health. 

If we do not do so, some future Macaulay will say of us 
as David sajd of the idols, ' ^oses h^ve they, but they smell 
not' Shakspejire tells us 

A good nose 1*9 xtx^\i6i\it,—Wintef*$ Talt, iv. 3. 

Again, hQ obs^ryps, 

Their very noses had been counsellors. — Heury VltL i. 

To return, however, to Rondcletia, it will be seen by the 
annexed formula, that, besides the main ingredients to which 
it OWLS its peculiar character — tliat is, cloves and lavender — 
it contains musk, vanilla, &c. These substances arc used, in 
these as in nearly^ all other bouquets, for the sole purpose of 
fixing the more volatile odours to the handkerchief. 

1 gallon 
. 3 Ot. 

, 3 drachms 

. I 02. 

. Ipint 



Essence of RotMetelia, 

.Spirit (60 over proof) .... 

Otto of lavender 

„ cloves 

„ roses ...... 

„ bergainot 

Extract of musk . . | 

„ vanilla . . .<■ of each 
I, ambeigris .1 
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The mixture must be made at least a month before it is 
fit for sale. Very excellent Rondeletia may also be made 
by adding f drachm otto of cloves to a pint of lavender mille- 
fleur. 

pi^sse;*s posy. 



Extract of rose (from pomade) 
Esprit de rose triple 
Extract of jasmine . 

^ violet 

„ verbena . 

„ cassie , 
Ottoof temons 

M befigamot 
Extract of musk 



ainbeigriii 



from pomade, of 



.} each 

*| ofeach 

'I ofeach 
'I ofeach 



I pint 
k n 

a^of. 

k » 
I » 



Extract of tubcreusc 
jasmine . 
cassie . 
rose 
vanilla 
musk 
ambergris 
Otto of beii^mot 
„ cloves 



n 

n 

M 

n 
n 



SUAVE. 



from pomade, of 
each I pint 




SPRING FU>WERS. 



Extract of rose 

violet . 

rose tri|de 
cassie . 

Otto of l)ergamot . 
Extract of ambergris 



\ from pomade, of 
) each 



1 pint 

2^ OZ. 

2 drachms 
I oc 



The just reputation of this perfume places it in the first 
rank of the very best mixtures that have ever been made by 
any manufacturing perfumer. Its odour is truly flowery, but 
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peculiar to itself. Being unlike any other aroma, it cannot 
well be Imitated, chiefly because there is nothing that we are 
acquainted with that at all resembles the odour of the esprit 
de rose, as derived from macerating rose pomade in spirit, to 
which, and to the extract of violet, nicely counterpoised, so 
that neither odour predominates, the peculiar character of 
' Spring Flowers ' is due ; the little ambergris that is present 
gives permanence to the odour upon the handkerchief, although, 
from the very nature of the ingredients, it may be said to be 
a fleeting odour. * Spring Flowers ' is an Englishman's in- 
vention, but there is scarcely a perfumer in Europe that does 
not attempt an imitation. 

BOUQUET OPOPONAX. 



Pod musk I oz. 

Vanilla beans 8 „ 

Tonquin beans 4 „ 

Infuse these for one month in 

Spirit, 60 over proof, 10 pints 

then add 

Tincture of on is A (rints 

MilleHeur essence from mixed pomatums . , . 8 ,1 

Citron zeste . . . . . . 2 oz. 

Bergamot 2 „ 

Otto of rose oc 

Otto of op<qxniax ^ oc 



The addition of the latter gives a peculiar character to the 
whole. 

TULir N(XSEt;AY. 

Nearly all the tulip tribe, although beautiful to the eye, 
are inodorous. The variety called the Due van Thol, how- 
ever, yields an exquisite perfume, but is not used by the 
manufacturer for the purpose of extracting its odour. He, 
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however, borrows its poetical name, and makes an excellent 
imitation thus : — 



Extract of tubereu»e 



n 
n 
n 



violet 
jasmin 



from pomside, of . . . 
eacn • 



rose I If 

„ orris 3 oz. 

Otto of almonds 2 drops 



VIOLETTE DES BOIS. 

Under the head Violet, we have already explained the 
method of preparing the extract or essence of that modest 
flower. The Parisian perfumers sell a mixture of violet, 
which is very beautiful, under the title of the Violette des 
Boss, or the Wood Violet, which is made thus : — 

Extract of violet pint 

„ orris 3 oz. 

„ cassie 3 „ 

„ iiMte (from pomade) . . . * 3 »f 

Otto of almonds ....... j drops 

This mixture, in a general way, gives more satisfaction to 
the customer than the pure violet 



RIFLE VOLUNTEERS* GARLAND. 



Alcohol . 
Otto of neroli . 
rose . 

lavender 



» 
»f 

n 
» 



bcrj,Mn"iot 



cloves . 
Extract of orris 

jasmine 

cassie 
musk 
ambergris 



If 
tf 
ff 
ff 



■ of each 



I ofeach 



ofeach 



I pint 



. \ oz. 



8 drops 
I pint 

\ u 
2^ OS. 
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YACHT CLUB liOUgUET. 

Extract of santaJ i pint 

„ neroli . . . . . i ^ 

" • l of each . . * 



„ ro»e triple . » *" • » >» 

„ vanilla \ r, 

Flowers of beiuoin J 

WEST END BOUQUET. 

Extract of cassia . . • | 

„ violet . . . , ^^jj ^ ^ , pint 

„ tubereiue t 

„ jasmine . . « 

Esprit de rose triple 3 »t 

Extract of musk . . ' of each . . J „ 

anbeiiFris i > 

Otto of beigamot • i • . i oc. 

We have now corripleted the branch of the art of 
perfumery which relates to handkerchief perfumes, or wet 
perfumery. Although we have rather too much encroached 
upon the space of this work, in giving the composition of so 
many bouquets, yet there are many left unnoticed which are 
popular. Those that are given are noted more particularly 
for the peculiar character of their odour, and are selected 
from more than a thousand recipes that have been practically 
tried. 

Those readers who require to know anything about the 
simple extracts of flowers are referred to them under their 
respective alphabetical titles. 
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FOUNTAIN RING. 

As a mean> of carr)'in<^ scent about the person, the 
l OUNTAIN UNCI :k-KlN\i luis recently bccomc famous. 

The delight of all who have seen this little conceit is 
most gratifying to its inventor. It is at once useful and 
ornamental. By the least pressure, the wearer of the ring 
can cause a jet of perfume to arise from it at any time 
desired — thus ever\- one can cafry with him to a ball, concert, 
or sick chamber, enough scent, so refreshing ! for the time 
being. 

The practical application of this inventioh causes a good 
deal of merriment and laughter. A gentleman who abhors 




roVNTAIN nNCBR-RING. 



perfume, unless it be snuflf, 'squeezing' a lady*s hand, will 
receive a shower of the eternal frangipanni or kiss-me-quick, 
much to the delight of all present at being thus sweetly 
' found out.' 

The rings can be filled with perfume with the greatest 
ease— thus : Press the ball at the back of the ring nearly 
flat, pour scent into a cup and dtp the ring into it ; the 
elasticity of the ball will then draw the perfume into the 
interior till full. 
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SECTION IX. 

Earth smiles in all her rich attire, 
Here fragrant plants their odours shed 

Haydn's CnMtioM, 

THE previous articles have exclusively treated of Wet 
Perfumes ; the present matter relates to Dry Perfumes — 
sachet powders, tablets, pastilles, fumigation by the aid of 
heat, of volatile odorous resins, &C., &c The perfumes 
used by the ancients were, undoubtedly, nothing more than 
the odoriferous gums which naturally exude from various 
trees and shrubs indigenous to the Eastern hemisphere : that 
they were very extensively used and much valued, we have 
only to read the Scriptures for proofs: — 'Who is this that 
Cometh . . . perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, with all 
the powders of the merchant?' (Song of Solomon, iii. 6l) 
Abstaining from the use of perfume in Eastern countries is 
considered as a sign of humiliation. — 'And it shall come 
to pass that instead of sweet smell there shall be stink.* 
(Isaiah, iii. 20, 24.) ' And they came and brought tablets.* 
(Exod. XXXV. 22.) The word tablets in this passage means 
perfume boxes, curiously inlaid, made of metal wood and 
ivory. Some of these boxes may have been made in the 
shape of buildings, which would explain the word palaces in 
Psalm xlv. 8 : — * All thy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, 
and cassia, out of the i\ or>' palaces, whereby they have made 
thee glad.' From what is said in Matt. ii. it, it would appear 
that peifumes were considered among the most valuable 
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gifts that man could bestow:— 'And when they [the wise 
men] had opened thdr treasures, they presented unto him 
[Christ] gifts ; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.' As far 
as we are able to learn, all the perfumes used by the Egypt- 
ians and Persians during^ tiie early period of the world were dry 
perfumes, consisting of spikenard (Nardostachys Jatammssi)^ 
myrrh, olibanum, and other gum resins, nearly all of which- 
are still in use by the manufacturers of odours. Among the 
curiosities shovm at Alnwick Castle is a vase that was taken 
from an £g>'ptian catacomb. It is full of a mixture of gum 
resins, &c., which evolve a pleasant odour to the present day, 
although probably 3,000 years old. We have no doubt that 
the original use of this vase and its contents was for perfum- 
ing apartments, in the same way that pot-pourri is now 
used. 

A very interesting relic of the use of dry perfumes, about 
the period of the fifteenth centuiy, is 



THE POMANDER. 




The above illustration b drawn from an antique silver 
pomander in the South Kensington Museum. The ring serves 
the purpose, as it was commonly worn as a pendant to a lady's 
girdle. When the cap under the ring is unscrewed, the 

X 
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pomander falls into six coresi each core being attached at its 
base with a hinge to the central column ; a slide opens at the 
angle of the core for the insertion of fragrant powders, . 
camphor, vinegar on sponge^ &c. Some of the cores being 
perforated has given rise to the common vinaigrette. 
Chambers in his ' Book of Days * says : — 

The orange api>ears to have been used as a pomander soon after its 
introduction into England. Cavendish describes Cardinal Wolsey enter- 
ing a crofvded dnmber * holding in his hand a voy fiur orange, whereof 
the meat or substance within was taken out, and filled up again with the 
part of a sponge, wherein was vinegar and other confections against the 
pestilent airs ; ihe which he most commonly smelt unto, passing among 
the press, or else he was pestered with many suiters/ 

Sir Thomas Gresham, in his celdirated portrait by Sir Antonio More, 
holds In his left hand a small object resembling an orange, but iriiich is a 
pomander. This sometimes consists of a dried Seville orange, stuffed 
with cloves and other spices; and being esteemed a fashionable preserva- 
tive against infection, it frequently occurs in old portraits, cither suspended 
to the girdle or held in the hand. In the eighteenth century, the signifi- 
cation of this object has become so far forgotten, that, instead <^ poman- 
ders, bond fide ornnges were introduced into portraits, a practice which 
Goldsmith has happily satirised in his ' V' icar of Wakefield,' where seven 
of the Flamboroughs are drawn with seven oranges, &c. 

The pouncet-box mentioned by Shakspeare I imagine to 
be nothing more than a variety of dry scent-box. 

Hotspur. And twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon he gave 
His nose and took't away again. 

He made me mad 
To see him shine so briskly and smell so sweet. 

KtHji Henry /K, act L scene 3. 

SACllKT POWDERS. 

The French and English perfumers concoct a great 
variety of these substances, which, being put into silk bags 
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or ornamental envelopes* find a ready sale, being both good 
to smell and economical as a means of Imparting an agree- 
able odour to linen and clothes as they lie In drawers. The 
following formula shows their composition. Every material 
is either to be ground in a mill, or powdered in a mortar, and 
afterwards sifted. 

Acacia Sachet. 

Cassie flower heads 1 lb. 

Orris powder • . . i 

This is a very nice sachet, and smells something like tea. 

The materials employed in the manufacture of sachet 
powders are those only which retain an odour or are fragrant 
in their dried states which include nearly all that are termed 
herbs in domestic economy, such as lemon, thyme, mint, &c, 
and some few leaves of plants, such as those of the orange 
tree, citron tree, &c. Very few blossoms, however, except 
lavender, rose, and cassie, have any fragrance when dried. 
The jasmine, tubereuse, violet, and mignonette, retain none of 
their primitive smell when thus treated, indicating clearly 
that the odours of these plants are generated only during 
their life and are not stored up in their petals, as is the case 
with the others named. 

The engraving on the following page^ shows the warm 
air cupboards, where herbs are dried for this purpose. 

From the rafters of the roof of the drying-house are sus- 
pended, in bunches, all the herbs that the grower cultivates. 
To accelerate the desiccation of rose leaves, and other petals, 
the drying-house is fitted up with large cupboards, which 
are slightly wanned with a convolving flue from a fire below. 

The flower buds are placed upon trays made of canvas, 
stretched upon a frame, each being not less than twelve feet 
long by four feet wide. When charged, they are placed on 
shelves in the warm cupboards till dry. 
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Sachft an Chypre. 

Ground rose-wood i lb. 

„ cedar-wood I „ 

„ sanlal-wood . . . . . • ' »i 

Otto of rose-wood 3 drachms 

Mix and sift ; it is then tit for sale. 




DRYING HOI SK. 



FniUf^ipanni Stu hef. 



Orris-root jwwdcr 
Vitivert powder 
Santal-wood powder 
Otto of neroli . 
„ rose 
„ santal . 
Musk pods, ground 
civet 



of each 



3 lbs. 
i lb. 

\ » 

I drachm 
I oz. 
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The name of this sachet has been handed down to us as 
being derived from a Roman of the noble family of Frangi- 
pannL Mutio Fiangipanni was an alchemist, evidently of 
some repute, as we have another article called rosolis, or ros- 
solis, sundew, an aromatic spirituous liquor, used as a 
stomachic, of which he is said to have been the inventor, 
composed of wine in which is steeped coriander, fennel, anise, 
and musk. 

Hiliotrtpe SadUt, 

Powdered orris 3 lbs. 

Rose leaves, ground i lb. 

Tonquin beans, ground ^ „ 

Vanilla beans . . . . • . . . • { » 

Grain musk . . . . . . . . { oi. 

Otto of almonds 5 drops 

When wdl mixed by sifting in a coarse sieve, it is fit for sate. 

It is one of the best sachets made, ami is so perfectly au 
natnrcl in its odour to tlie flower from which it derives its 
name, that no person unacquainted with its composition 
would, for an instant, believe it to be any other than the 
*real thing.' 

Lavmdcr Stuhet, 

Lavender flowers, ground I lb. 

Gum benzoin, in powder :J „ 

Oltc) of lavender . . . . . ^ oz. 

A hunilred years ago Shenstone, the Shropshire poet, wrote 
of dried lavender : — 

And lavender, whose spikes of azure bloom 

Shall be crewhilc in arid bundles bound, 

To lurk aniid^il her 1 il)ours of the loom, 

And crown her ktrc liicla clean with mickle rare perfume. 

And more than two hundred years ago, Izaak Walton, in 
commendation of the * honest ale-house ' where he proposed 
to entertain his friend, said ; — ' We shall hnd a cleanly room, 
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lavoidcr in t/tc windinv, and twenty ballads stuck about the 
wall.' And again : — ' Let's go to that house, for the linen looks 
white, and suidls of lavender^ and I long to be in a pair of 
sheets that smell so.' 

MarickaU Socket, 

Powder of santal-wood ^ lb. 

„ orris root . . . • . * k n 

Rose leaves, ground . . . . . * \ n 

Cloves, ground ^ m 

Cassia bark \ „ 

Grain musk \ drachm 

Af&usuUne Sachet, 



Vitivert, in powder i lb. 

^tal.wood . . . .) ^ 

Orris } * 

Black-currant leaves {casu) ^ „ 

Benzoin, in powder | „ 

Otto of thyme 5 drops 

^ drachm 



of each 



MilUflcur Sachet. 

Lavender flowers, ground 
Orris 

Rose leaves 

Benzoin . 
Tonquin . 
Vanilla 
Santal 

Musk and dvet each 
Cloves, ground 
Cinnamon 
AUsplce * 



■1 



> of each 



lib. 



each 



3 drachms 
ilh. 

S OS. 



Portugal SaM, 

Pried oranc^e peel . t Ilk 

„ lemon peel | ,» 

„ orris root • . . • . • * k n 

Otto of orange peel i oz. 

f^ neroli } drachm 

„ lemon grass in 
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Paickdmly Sachet 

Patrhouly herb, ground I Ik 

Otto of intdioiily \ drachm 

Patchouly herb is often sold in its natural state, as imported, 
tied up iii bundles of half a pound each. 



Poi'Pourri, 

This is a mixture of dried flowers and spices not ground. 

Dried lavender 1 lb. 

Whole rose leaves . • • > « • .ii, 

Crushed orris (coarse) '. in. 

Broken cloves . 

„ cinnamon . . . ■ ofeach . .201. 

„ allspice 

Table salt i lb. 



We need scarcely observe that the salt is only used to 
increase the bulk and weight of the product, in order to sell 
it cheap. 

Olla-Podrida, 

This is a similar preparation to pot^urri. No r^^lar 
form cnn be given for it, as it is generally made, or * knocked 
up/ with the refuse and spent materials derived from other 
processes in the manufacture of perfumeiy ; such as the spent 
vanilla after the manufacture of tincture or extract of vanilla, 
or of the grain musk from the extract of musk, orris from the 
tincture, Tonquin beans after tincturation, &c., &c., mixed 
up with rose-leaves, lavender, or any odoriferous herbs. 



R»u Sadut 

Rose beds or leaves t Ih. 

Santal-wood, ground •in 

Otto of roses \ oz. 
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Sottiai-lVood SacheU 

This is a good and economical sachet, and simply con- 
sists of the ground wood. Santal-wood is to be purchased 
from some of the wholesale drysalters; the drug-grinders 
are the people to reduce it to powder; any attempt to do 
so at home will be found unavailing, on account of its tough- 
ness. 

Sachet {wHkout a name). 
Dried thyme .... 

" lemon-thyme. . . . ^each . . i lb. 

mint .... 

marjoram ... 

M lavender | 

„ rose heels I 

(iround cloves . . . . . . . 2 or. 

Calamus powder i lb. 

Musk, in grain i drachm 



Lemon-peel, dried and ground . . i lb. 

Lemoii>thyme ........ ^ „ 

Otto of lemon-grass i drachm 

I. » I't<-1 i oz, 

„ bcrgainot I „ 



Viiivert Saciut. 

Tlic fibrous roots of the Auatlurnm muricatum, being 
ground, constitute the sachet bearing the name as above, 
derived from the Tamool name, vittic vaj'cr, and called by 
the Parisian vctivcr. Its odour resembles m}'rrh. Vitivert 
is more often sold tied up in bunches, as imported from India, 
than ground, and is used for the prevention of moth ratlier 
than as a perfume. 

VioUt SaduL 

Black-currant leaves . . . . . . i lb. 

flower heads i » 
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Rose heels or leaves 
Orris root powder . 
Otto of almonds 
Grain musk 



iltx 
2 lbs. 



{ drachm 



Gum benzoin, in powder | lb. 

Well mix the ingredients by sifting ; keep them tqgether for a week in 
a glass or porcdain jar before offering for sale. 

There arc many other sachets manufactured besiilcs those 
already given ; but, for actual trade purijoses, there is no ad- 
vantage in keeping a greater variety than those named. 
There are, however, man) other substances used in a similar 
way ; the most popular is the 



Peau d'Espagne, or Spanish skin, is highly perfumed 
leather, prepared thus : — Good sound pieces of wash-leather 
arc to be steeped in a mixture of ottos, in which are dissolved 
some odoriferous gum resins: — otto of ncroii, otto of rose, 
santal, of each half an ounce ; otto of lavender, verbena, 
bcrgamot, of each a quarter of an ounce ; otto of cloves and 
cinnamon, of each two drachms ; with any others thought fit 
In half a pint of spirit, dissolve about four ounces of gum 
benzoin, and add it to the mixed ottos : now place the skin 
to steep in the mixture for a day or so, then remove it, and 
squeeze out the superfluous scent ; finally, let the skin dry 
by exposure to the air, A paste is now to be made by 
rubbing in a mortar one drachm of civet with one drachm of 
grain-musk, and enough solution of gum acacia or gum 
tragacantha to give it a spreading consistence ; a little of any 
of the ottos that maybe left from the steep, stirred in with the 
civet, &c., greatly assists in making the whole of an equal body ; 
the skin, being cut up into pieces of about four inches square, 
is then to be spread over, plaster fashion, with the last-named 



PEAU D'ESPAGNE. 
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compost : two pieces being put together, having the civet 
plaster inside them, are then to be placed between sheets of 
paper, weighted or pressed, and left to dry thus for a week ; 
finally, each double skin, now called peau d'Espat^ne, is to be 
enveloped in some pretty silk or satin, and finished off to the 
taste of the vendor. 

Card or leather thus prepared evolve a pleasant odour 
for years, and hence are frequently called ' the inexhaustible 
sachet' Being flat, they are much used for perfuming writing- 
paper. 

The lasting odour of Russia leather is familiar to all and 
pleasing to many ; its perfume is due to the aromatic sanders 
wood, with which it is tanned, and to the empyreumatic oil 
of the bark of the birch-tree, with which it is curried. The 
odour of Russia leather is, however, not rechcrchi^ enough to 
be considered as a perfume ; but, nevertheless, leather can 
be impregnated, by steeping in the various ottos, with any 
sweet scent, and which it retains to a remarkable degree, 
especially with otto of santal or lemon grass {Verbena). In 
this manner the odour of the peau d'Espagne can be greatly 
varied, and gives much satisfaction, on account of the per- 
manence of its perfume. Another way of making a good flat 
sachet, is to make a mixture of civet and musk, thinned down 
by rubbing in a mortar with liquid gum, spreading this com- 
pound on card-board ; when dry, the card may be plaited 
over with coloured ribbons. 

PERFUMED LETTER-PAPER. 

If a piece of peau d'Espagne be placed in contact with 
paper, the latter absorbs sufficient odour to be considered as 
'perfumed.' It is obvious that paper for writing upon must 
not be touched with any of the odorous tinctures or ottos, on 
account of any such matters interfering with the fluidity of 
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the ink and action of the pen in writing upon it ; therefofe, 
by the process of infection, as it were, alone can writing-paper 
be periiimed to advantage. 

Besides the -sachets mentioned, there are many other 
substances applied as dry perfumery, such as scented wad- 
ding, used for quilting into all sorts of articles adapted for use 
in a lady's boudoir. Pin-cushions, jewel-cases, and the like, 
are lined with it. Cotton, so perfumed, is simply steeped in 
some strong essence, of musk, &c 

PERFUMED BOOK-MARKS. 

We have seen that leather can be impregnated with 
odoriferous substances^ in the manufacture of peau d*£spagne; 
just so is card-board treated prior to being made up into 
book-marks. In finishing them for sale, taste alone dictates 
their design ; some are ornamented with beads, others'with 
embroidery. 

SCENTING GEMS. 

Curiosity is excited to know how these gems arc capable 
of yielding fragrance like a natural flower, and from what 
country they come. 

As they are moved about in pcfitc bottc which contains 
them, we see the beauty of the kaleidoscope, and smell the 
most delightful odour. The truth is, that under the silver 
paper upon which the gems rest there is card punched to the 
size of the box ; on each card is brushed a mixture of musk, 
civet, and otto of rose, rubbed together with a little mucilage 
of tragacantli. 

CASSOLETTES AND PRINTANIERS, 

Cassolettes and printaniers are little ivory boxes, of 
various designs, perforated in order to allow the escape of the 
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odours contained therein. The paste used for filling these 
' ivory palaces whereby we are made glad/ ' is composed of 
equal parts of grain musk, ambergrisi seeds of the vanilla 
pod, otto of rose$» and orris powder, with enough gum acada, 
or gum tragacantha, to work the whole together into a paste. 
These things are now principally used for perfuming the 
pocket or reticule, much in the same way that ornamental 
silver and gold vinaigrettes are used. 

S( LNTKI) SHELLS. 

Venetian Shells, which are found in such abundance on 
the shores of the Adriatic Sea, the Greek and Maldive 
Islands, are cleansed with weak muriatic acid ; they then 
assume their pearly lustre. A mixture of ottos is made, say 
half a pound of bergamot, a quarter of a pound of santal- 
wood, and two ounces each lavender and rosewood ; in this 
mixture is rubbed one drachm of civet, and two drachms of 
musk. 

The shells are then steeped into the scent, which ascends 
into their convolving tube. When dry, these shells will serve 
for perfuming jewel-cases and work-boxes. 

INCENSE. 

There is no doubt uliatcver that tlie origin of the use of 
pastils, or pastilles, as they arc more often called, from the 
French, has been derived from the use of incense at the altars 
of the temples during the religious services : — ' According to 
the custom of the priest's office, his lot [Zacharias'] was to 
burn inceii.se when he went into the temi)le of the Lord ' 
(Luke i. 9). 'And thou >halt make an altar to burn incense 
upon. . . . And Aaron shall burn tlicreon sweet incense 

■ Psalm slv. 8. 
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every morning, when he dresscth the lamps, and at even when 
he lighteth the lamps, he shall burn incense upon it' 
(Exod. XXX. I, 7). 

The Censer. 

* On the walls of every temple in Egypt, from Meroe to 
Memphis, the censer is depicted smoking before the pre- 






llir.ll I'KIEST AM) AI.TAK. 

siding deity of the place ; on the walls of the tombs glow in 
bright colours the preparation of spices and perfumes.' In 
the British Museum there is a vase (No. 2,595) the body of 
which is intended to contain a lamp, the sides being per- 
forated to admit the heat from the flame to act upon the pro- 
jecting tubes, which are intended to contain ottos of flowers 
placed in the small vases at the end of the tubes ; the heat 
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volatilises the ottos, and quickly perfumes an apartment. 
This vase or censer is from an Egyptian catacomb. 

The censer, as used in the 'holy places,' is made either of 
brass, silver, or gold, and often set with precious stones ; its 
form is represented in the engraving below, the upper part 
being perforated to allow the escape of the perfume.* In the 
outer vessel is placed an inner one of copper, which can be 
taken out and filled with ignited charcoaL When in use, the 




TUB CBNSBB. 



ignited carbon is placed in the censer, and is then covered with 
the incense ; the heat rapidly volatilises it in visible fumes. 
The effect is assisted by the incense-bearer swinging the rrnser, 
attached to three long chains, in the air. The manner of swing- 
ing the censers varies siiglitly in the churches in Rome, in 
France, and in England, some holding it above the head« 

I The word "Pafiime" is derived from the Latin fer-fumus^ by smoke, 
became the fint peifmncs used were of the smoke kind. 
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At La Madeleine, the method is always to give the censer a 
full swing at the greatest length of the chains with the right 
hand, and to catch it up short with the left hand. 

The engraving below represents an ancient incense case 
and burner, the original of which is in silver, eleven inches 
long. It is in the possession of William Wells. Esq., of 
Holme Wood House, Whittlesea, Cambridgeshire. It was 
found during the draining of Whittlesea Mere. Its form and 
construction arc well suited for the object in view ; when not in 
use, it is an elegant article of vcrtn for the boudoir, and, when 
required, contains within the boat the incense and matches for 



Sn.VRR INCEXSE CASK, FOUND IN WHITTLESEA MERE, CAMHRIDCESHIRE. 

igniting it. It is probable that this article may have belonged 
to Ramsey Abbey, a supposition derived from the ram's heads 
at the fore and stern of the vessel. 

It would appear, from the following extracts, that incense 
has been frequently used in the Church of England since the 
Reformation : — 

1603. Two pounds of frankincense were burnt in the church of Augus- 
tine, Farringdon within, London. — Malcolm's Londinittm Kedivivum^ 



1626. 'Paid for frankincense, zd'—ChurchwanUn^ Accounts of Great 
Wigs ton y Leicestershire. 

1631. ' The country parson takes order .... secondly, that the 
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church be swept and kept clean without dust or cobwebs, and nt great 
festivals strewed and stuck with boughs, and perfumed with incense.' — 
George Herbert's PrUstto the Temple^ chap. xiii. 

Temp. James I. 'A triquertial censer, wherein the clerk putteth 
frankincense at the reading of the first lesson. The navicula, like the 
keel of a boat, with a half cover and foot, out of which the frankincense is 
poured.' — Furniture of Bp. Andrewcs's Chapel, Canterbury s Doom, p. 122. 

Temp. Charles I. ' In Peter House there was on the altar a pot, 
which they usually called the ineensi pot. ... A little boat, out of which 
the frankincense is poured, which Dr. Cosins has made use of in Peter 
House where he burned incense.' — Canterbury'' $ Doom, pp. 74, 123, 

Ibid. * Upon some altars there was a pot called the imettse pot' — Neal's 
PuritauSf ii. 224. 

1683. In the accounts of St Nicholas, Durham < For frankincense 

at the Bishop's coming, 2s. 6</.'— Surtees's Durham, w. 5a, foL 18401. 

1684. See Evelyn's Diary, March 30, 1684. 

1760. * In the coronation procession of George 1 1 1, appeared the King's 
groom of the vestry, in a scarlet dress, holding a perfuming pan, burning 
pofumes, as at previous conmations.' — Thomson's CorMOthn pf George 

im 

Several samples of ' incense prepared for altar service,' as 
sent out by Mr. Martin of Liverpool, appear to be nothing 
more than gum olibanum of indifferent quality, and not at all 
like the composition as especially commanded by God, the 
form of which is given in full in Exodus, xxx., 34 sqq., which, 
being religiously adhered to, should consist of stacte, onycha, 
galbanam, and frank-incense in equal proportions. 

The pastils of the modems are really but a very slight 
modification of the incense of the ancients. For many years 
they were called Osselets of C> prus. When Richard I., at 
the time of the Crusades, proclaimed himself King of Cyprus, 
perfumes of various kinds were brought from that Island 
which has again fallen to the throne of England. In the old 
books on pharmacy a certain mixture of the then known gum 
resins was called Suffitus, which being thrown upon hot ashes 
produced a vapour which was considered to be salutary in 
many diseases. 

> R. Hills in Notet ami Queries. 
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It is under the same impression that pastils and fumi- 
gating ribbon are now used, or at least to cover the tnal odtur 
of the sick chamber. 

There b not much variety in the formula of the pastils 
that are now in use ; wc have first the 

Indian or YtlltfW Pttstils. 

Santal- wood, in powder ...... i lb. 

Gum benzoin „ 

« Tolu \„ 

Otto of santal . .1 

cassia . . . .1 of each . . 3 drachms 
„ cloves . . . .] 

Nitrate of potass oz. 

Mucilage of tragacantha, q. s. to make the whole into a stiff paste 

The bczoiii, santal-w f)0(l, aiul Tolu are to be powdered, 
and mixed by sifting them, addini; the ottos. The nitre, 
being dis.solved in the mucilage, is then added. After well 
beatinfj in a mortar, the pastils are formed in sliape with a 
pastil mould, and gradually dried. 

The Chinese josticks are of a similar com|)osition. but 
contain no Tolu. Josticks are burned as incense in the 
temples of Buoddh in the Celestial I^mj)ire, and to such an 
extent as to greatly enhance the value of santai-wood. 

Ituenu Powders, 
Santal-wood powder 1 lb. 



Cascarilla bark powder . 
Benzoin „ 
V'itivert „ 
Nitrate of potass (saltpetre) 
Grain musk 



of each 



2 01. 

3 *> 



I drachm 

Sift the whole well together several times through a fine sieve. 

The chus fumatiUt seraglio pastils, aromatic pastils, &c., 

are prepared in various ways. They invariably contain 

Y 
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aromatic powders* resins or balsams, carbon and nitre, the 
whole compacted by a thick mucilage of gum tragacanth. 
The following are among the most usual formulae : — 

inauts^ Fumigating Faitils. 



Svfiet'SuuUing Jrochisci, Clous Fu 

Benzoin , 
Balsam of Toiu 
Laudanum 
Santal-wood citrin 
Poplar charcoal 
Nitre 

Mucilage of gum tragacanth 



60 grammes 

8 



4 

15 

190 

8 

9-5 



n 
ft 

H 



This paste is made up into small cones, which are dried at a 
low temperature, and are lit at the top. 

Perfumers^ Pasiils. 

Weli-bm ncd charcoal 
Benzoin . 
Tolu 

Vanilla pods 

Cloves 

Otto (if santal 
„ neroli 
Nitre 

Mucilage tragacamha 



\ of each 

I 

j of each 



1 11). 

4 »» 



3 drachms 
\\ ox. 



Piesse's PasHts. 











Otto of thyme 


: :) 


„ caraway 




„ rose . 


* of each 


„ lavender 


„ cloves • 


: .i 


santal . . 













(lb. 
60Z. 



^ drachm 



I 



Prior to mixing, dissolve \ oz. nitre in half a pint of distilled or ordin- 
ary rose water ; with this solution thoroughly wet the charcoal, and then 
allow it to dry in a warm place. 
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When the thus nitrated charcoal is quite dry, pour over it the mixed 
ottos, and stir in the Bowers of benzoin. When well mixed by sifting (the 

sieve is a better tool for mixing powders than the pestle and mortar), it 
is finally beaten up in a mortar with enouj^h mucilage to bind the whole 
together, and the less that is used the better. 

A L,M-cat variety of forinuhr have been published for the 
manufacture of pastils ; nine-tenths of them contain some 
woods or bark, or aromatic seeds. Now, when such sub- 
stances are burned, the cliemist knows that if the lii^ncous 
fibre contained in them untler^t)es combustion— the slow 
combustion — materials are priiduced which have far from a 
pleasant odour ; in fact, the smell of burnin*^ wood predomi- 
nates over the v^olatilised aromatic in<.;retlients ; it is for this 
reason alone that charcoal is used in lieu of other substances. 
Tlie use of cliarcoal in a pastil is merely for burninj^, pro- 
ducin^^ durinj^ its combustion, the heat recpnred to (juickly 
volatilise the perfuminj^ material with which it is surrounded. 
The product of the combustion of charcoal is inodorous, and 
therefore does not in any way interfere with the fragrance of 
the i)astik Such is, however, not the case with any in- 
Ljredients that ma\' be used that are not in thcmseUes 
* ])crfectl)' volatile by the aid of a small increment of heat. If 
combustion takes ])lace, which is always the case with all the 
aromatic woods that are introduced into pastils, w e have, besides 
the volatilised otto which the wood contains, all tlie com- 
pounds naturally produced by the slow burning of ligneous 
matter, spoiling the true odour of the other ingredients vola- 
tilised. 

There are, it is true, certain kinds of funn'gation adopted 
occasionally where these j)roilucts are the m.iterials sought 
by such fumigation, as when brown paper is allowed to 
smoulder— /.r. undergo slow combustion — in a room for the 
[jurpose of covering bad smells, liy the tjuick combustion of 
tobacco — that is, combustion with flame — there is no odour 
developed; but by slow combustion, according to the method 

V 3 
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adoptt'd by tliuse who indiil;^c in 'the weed," the familiar 
annua of ' the cloud ' is g^cneratcd, and did not exist ready 
formed in the tobacco. N'nu a well-made pastil should not 
develop an\' odour of its own, but simply volatilise that 
fragrant matter, whatever it be. used in its manufacture. Wc 
think that the fourth formula given above carries out that 
object. 

It docs not follow that the fornuil.e that are here given 
produce at all times the odour that i^ most approved ; it is 
evident that in pa.stils, as with (Jthcr perfumes, a f^reat deal 
depends upon taste. Many persons verv much object to the 
aroma of benzoin, while they greatly admire the funics of 
cascarilla. 



Shortly after the discovery of the peculiar property of 
spongy platinum remaining incandescent in the vapour of 



alcohol, the late Mr. I. Deck, of Cambridge!, made a very 
ingenious application of it for the purpose of perfuming apart- 
ments. An ordinary sj)irit lanij) is filled with Hungary water, 
or other scented sj)iril, and 'trimmed' with a wick in the usual 
manner. Over the centre of the w ick, and standing about the 
eighth of an inch above it, a small ball of spongy platinum is 
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placed, maintained in its position by being fixed to a thin 
glass rod, which is inserted into the wick. 

Thus arranged, the lamp is to be lighted and allowed to 
burn until the platinum becomes red-hot; the flame may then 
be blown out ; nevertheless the platinum remains incandescent 
for an indefinite period. The proximity of a red-hot ball to 
a material of the volatile quality of scented spirit, diffused 
over a surface of a cotton wick, as a matter of course causes 
its rapid evaporation, and, as a consequence, the diffusion of 
odour. 

Instead of the lamp being charged with Hungary water, 
we may use eau de Portugal, verveine, or any other spirituous 
essence. Several perfumers make a particular mixture for 
this purpose, which is called 

Eau it liruU) , 

Hungary water, or eau de Cologne , . . i pint 
Tincture of benzoin 
„ vaniUa . 
Otto of thyme . 

M mint ... 

„ nutmeg 

Another form, called 

K«H (tour BrAUr. 

Rectified spirit i pint 

l^enzoic acid . . .- ^ ox. 

Otto of thyme. . . .1 ^^ach . . I drachm 

„ caraway . . ,) 

„ bergajnot 2 oz. 

Persons who are in the habit of using the perfume lamps 
will, however, frequently observe that, whatever difference 
there may be in the composition of the fluid introduced into 
the lamp, there is a degree of similarity In the odour of the 
vapour when the platinum is in action. This arises from the 
fact that, so long as there is the vapour of alcohol mixed with 



2 02. 
I t. 



■ of each . \ drachm 
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oxygen atr, passing over red-hot platinum, certain definite 
products always result — namely, acetic acid, aldehyde, and 
acetal, which arc formed more or less, — and impart a peculiar 
and rather agreeable fragrance to the vapour, but which over- 
powers any other odour that is present. 

FUMlliATING PAPER. 

There are X.\\(> modes of prcp.irinij tliis article : - 

1. Take sheets of light cartridge paper, and dip them into 
a solution fif alum -sa\'. alum, one (^unce ; water, one pint. 
After the)' are thoroughly moistened, let them be well dried ; 
upon one side of this paper spread a mixture of ecpial parts 
of gum benzoin, olibanum, and either balsams of Tolu or Peru, 
or the benzoin may he used alone. To spread the gum, i!:c., 
it is necessary that they be meltud in an earthenware vessel 
and poured thinly over the paper, fmally smoothing the 
surface with a hot spatula. When required for use, slips of 
this paper are held over a candle or lamp, in order to evapo- 
rate the odorous matter, but not to ignite it. The alum in 
the paper prevents it, to a certain extent, from burning. 

2. Sheets of good light paper are to be steeped in a solu- 
tion of saltpetre, in the proportions of t\v(^ ounces of the salt 
to one pint of water, to be afterwards thoroughly dried. 

Any of the odoriferous gums, as myrrh, olibanum, benzoin, 
&c., are to be dissolved to saturation in rectified spirit, and 
with a brush spreatl upon both sides of the paper ; or the paper 
may be dipped int<) the solution spread out in a bro«id fl«it 
dish, and then, being lumg up, rapidly dries. 

Slips of this paper are to be rolled up as spills, to be ig- 
nited, and then to be blown out. 

The nitre in the paper causes a continuance of slow com- 
bustion, diffusing during that time the agreeable perfume of 
the odoriferous gums. If two of these sheets of paper be 
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pressed together before the surface is dry, they will join and 
become as one. When cut into slips, they form what are 
called Odoriferous Lij^hters. or Perfumed Spills. 



kiubon oi- HKUGi;s 

Fot jfftW funui^itlioti. 




VASh AMI !»KCrluN. 



Make two tinctures in separate bottles, thus : — 

Xo. I BoUU. 

Orris tincture \ |)iiu 

tium benzoin \ lb. 

Gum myrrh \ot. 

Alcohol \ pinf 

Pod musk \ oi. 

Otto rose ........ I drachm 

Let both stand one month. Now take 150 yards of undressed cotton 
tape, and steep it in a solution of one ounce of saltpetre in a pint of hot 
rose water ; then dry it ; finally, filter the two tinctures, and mix them ; 
then steep the ribbon into it ; when dry, coil it up, and place it in the vase 
as depicted above. Draw out an inch of the ribbon, light it. blow out the 
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flame, and, as it smoulders, a fragrant vapour will rise into the air. When 
the ribbon has smouldered down to the bottom of the vase-cup it will no 
longer burn, consequently it spontaneously ' goes out|' which is both ad- 
vantageous and economical under scnne circumstances. 

I was led to this contrivance from a knowledge of the con* 
struction of the Davy Safety Lamp, which prevents fire from 
passing a small aperture, in consequence of the cooling effect 
of the surrounding body. 

For a certain time new apparatus, called evaparaiars, of 




EVAPORATOR. 



several kinds have been in use, which, by means of a rapid 
current of air, diffuse in the atmosphere, in the form of vapour, 
alcoholic liquids charged with perfume. We shall here give 
an account of the two kinds of these instruments most 
commonly used. 

The first is adapted for any bottle containing the liquid 
to be vaporised. It is composed of two glass tubes united 
by a movable binge. One of the tubes terminates in a cone 
with a very small aperture. 
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In using this apparatus the tubes are placed at right angles 
to each other ; the tube with the conic end is plunged into 
the bottle so that its lower extremity shall be not far from the 
bottom of the bottle. Then breathe strongly into the hori- 
zontal tube, and, the current of air drawing up the liquid in 
the bottle by the vertical tube, this gets mixed with the 
vapourised alcohol, the vehicle of the perfumes contained in 
the bottle. 




EVArURATOft. 



The second apparatus consists of a bottle holding the 
liquid, and, at the same time, the pulverising arrangement. 
In this case the object is attained not by a draught, but by 
means of pressure on the liquid, which rises in the plunger 
and mixes with a certain quantity of aii at the time that 
pressure is applied to the indiarubber ball forming the top of 
the apparatus. 

This system is to be preferred to the former as more 
convenient, and as giving a finer division to the vapour. 
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SECTION X. 

J'EKI- UM El) SOAP. 

T\\\'. word Soap, or Sopc, from the Greek sa/>oii, first 
occurs in the works of IMiny and Galen. Pliny informs 
us that soap was first discovered by the Gauls, that it was 
com[X)scd of tallow and ashes, and th.it the German soap was 
reckoned the best. Accordinc,^ to .Sismondi, the ]*>ench 
historian, a soap-maker was included in the retinue of Charle- 
magne. At one time most of the soap used in ICufojxj was 
made at the little seaport town of Savona, near Genoa, whence 
the French name of soap, savon. 

At Pompeii (overwhelmed b\' an eruption of Vesuvius .\.D. 
79), a soap-boiler's .shop with soap in it was discovered during 
some excavations made there not many years a^o.' 

PVom these statements it is evident that the manufacture 
of soap is of very ancient origin; indeed, Jeremiah fi<4urati\'ely 
mentions it: — 'For thoujjh thou wash thee with natron, and 
take thee much sope, yet thine iniquity is marked before me' 
( Jer. ii. 22). As docs also Malachi : — * He is like a refiner's fire, 
and like fullers' .sopc' (Mai. iii. 2). 

Mr. Wilson says that the earliest record of the soap trade 
in England is to be found in a pamphlet in the British Museum, 
printed in 1641, entitled, 'A Short Account of the Soap Busi- 
ness.' It speaks more particularly about the duty, which was 
then levied for the first time, and concerning certain patents 

< Starke's Letten (rooi Italy. 
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which were granted to persons, chiefly Popish recusants, for 
some intended new invention of white soap, ' which in truth 
was not sa' Suflident is said here to prove that at that time 
soap-making was no inconsiderable art. 

Prior to the removal of the excise duty upon soap^ in 1853, 
it was a commercial impossibility for a perfumer to mauU' 
/aciure soap, because the law did not allow less than one ton 
of soap to be made at a time — Moritz Becket Bertram, of 
Hackney, London, being the only exception, to whom a special 
licence was granted in 1839 for an improved method of manu- 
facture called the cold process of soap-making. This law, 
which, with certain modifications, had been in force since the 
reip^n of Charles I., confined the actual manufacture of that 
article to the hands of a few capitalists. Such law, however, 
was but of little importance to the perfumer, as a soap-boiling 
plant and apparatus is not very compatible with a laboratory 
of flowers ; yet, in some exceptional instances, these excise 
regulations interfered with him ; such, for instance, as that in 
making soft soap of lard and potash, known, when perfumed, 
as Cn'fftg (fAmattde; or, unseen ted, as a Saponaceous Cream, 
which has, in consequence of that law, been entirely thrown 
into the hands of our Continental neighbours. 

It would be out of place here to enter into the details of 
soap-making, because perfumers do not manufacture thi^t 
substance, but are merely ' rcmcltcrs,* tt) use a trade term. 
The dyer purchases his dye-stuHTs from the drysalters already 
fabricated, and these are merely modihed under his hands to 
the various purposes he requires : so with the perfumer ; he 
purchases the various soaps in their raw state from the soap- 
makers, these he mixes by remeltin<:^, then scents and colours 
according to the article to be prnduccd. 

The primary soaps are divided into hard and soft soaps : 
the hard soaps contain soda as the base ; those which are soft 
are prepared with potash. These are again divisible into 
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varieties, according to the fatty matter employed in their 
manufacturCp also according to the proportion of alkali. The 
most important of these to the perfumer is what is termed 
curd soap, as it forms the basis of all the highly-scented 
soaps. 

Curd Soap is a nearly neutral soap, of pure soda and fine 
tallow. 

Oil Soap, as made in England, is an uncoloured combi- 
nation of olive oil and soda, hard, close grain, and contains 
but little water in combination. 

Castilk Soap, iinported from Spain, is a similar com- 
bination, but is coloured by protosulphatc of iron. The 
solution of the salt being added to the soap after it is manu- 
factured, from the presence of alkali, decomposition of the 
salt takes place, and protoxide of iron is diffused through the 
soap of its well-known black colour, giving the familiar 
marbled appearance to it. When the soap is cut up into bars, 
and exposed to the air, the protoxide passes by absorption of 
oxygen into peroxide ; hence, a section of a bar of Castile 
soap shows the outer edge red-marbled while the interior is 
black-marbled. Some Castile soap is not artificially coloured 
but a similar appearance is produced by the use of a barilla 
or soda containing sulphuret of the alkaline base, and at other 
times from the presence of an iron salt. 

Marine Soap is a cocoa-nut-oil soap, of soda, containing 
a great excess of alkali, and much water in combination. 

Yellow Soap is a soda soap, of tallow, resin, and 
lard, &c., &c. 

Palm Soap is a soda soap of palm oil, retaining the pecu- 
liar odour and colour of the oil unchanged. The odoriferous 
principle of palm oil, resembling that from orris-root, can be 
dissolved out of it by tincturation with alcohol ; like ottos 
generally, it remains intact in the presence of an alkali; hence, 
soap made of palm oil retains the odour of the oil. 
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Fig Soft Soap is a combination of oils, principally olive 
oil of the commonest kind, with potash. 

Naples Soft Soap is a fish oil (mixed with Lucca oil) 
and potash, coloured brown for the London shavers, retaining, 
when pure, its unsophisticated ' fishy ' odour. 

The public require a soap that wilt not shrink and change 
shape after they purchase it. It must make a profuse lather 
during the act of washing. It must not leave tiie skin rough 
after using it It must be either quite inodorous, or have a 
pleasant aroma. None of the above soaps possess all these 
qualities in union, and, therefore, to produce such an article is 
Uie object of the perfumer in his remelting process. 

The above soaps constitute the real body or base of all 
the fancy scented soaps as made by the perfumen^ which 
are mixed and remelted according to the following formula 



kKMKLTlNG SOAP. 

The remelting process b exceedingly simple. The J>ar 
soap is first cut up into thin slabs, by pressing them against a 
wire fixed upon the working bench. This cutting wire (piano 
wire is the kind) is made taut upon the bench by being 
attached to two screws. These screws regulate the height of 
the wire from the bench, and hence the thickness of the slabs 
from the bars. The soap is cut up into thin slabs, because 
it would be next to impossible to melt a bar whole, on 
account of soap being one of the worst conductors of heat. 

The mclting>pan is an iron vessel of various sizes, capable 
of holding from 28 lbs. to 3 cwt, heated by a steam jacket, or 
by a water bath. The soap is put into the pan by degrees, or 
what is, in the vernacular, called ' rounds/— that is, the thin 
slabs are placed perpendicularly all round the side of the pan ; 
a few ounces of water are at the same time introduced, the 
steam of which assists the melting. The pan being covered 
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upb in about half an hour the soap will have 'run down.' 
Another round is then introduced, and so continued every 
half-hour until the whole ' melting ' is finished. The more 
water a soap contains, the easier is it melted ; hence a round 
of marine soap, or of new yellow soap, will run down in half 
the time that it requires for old sdap. 

When different soaps are being remelted to form one kind 
when finished, the various sorts are to be put into the pan in 
alternate rounds, but each round must consist only of one 
kind, to ensure uniformity of condition. As the soap melts, 
in order to mix It, and to break up lumps, &c., it is from 




FRAMK ANU SLAB GAUOB. 



time to time * cruteked^ The * crutch ' is an instrument or 
tool for stirring up the soap ; its name is indicative of its 
form, a long handle with a short cross— an inverted j. curved 
to fit the curve of the pan. When the soap is all melted, it is 
then coloured, if so required, and then the perfume is added, 
the whole being thoroughly incorporated with the crutch. 
' The soap is then turned into the ' frame.' The frame is a 
box made in sections, in order that it can be taken to pieces, 
so that the soap can be cut up when cold ; the sections or 
• lifts ' are frequently made of the width of the intended bar of 
soap. 

Two or three days after the soap has been in the frame. 
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it is cool enough to cut into slabs of the size of the lifts or 
sections of the frame ; these slabs are set up edgeways to 
cool for a day or two more ; it is then barred fay means of a 
wire. The lifts of the frame r^ulate the width of the bars ; 
the gauge regulates their breadth. The density of the soap 




RARRiNG i;ai'i;k. 

being pretty weli known, the gauj^cs arc made so that tlic 
soap-cutter can cut up the bars either into fours, sixes, or 
eights ; that is, either into squares of four, six, or eight to tlie 
pound weight. Latterly, various meclianical arrangements 
have been introduced for soap-cutting, whicli, in vcrv hirge 
establishments, such as those at Marseilles, in France, are 




SQUARIXO GAUGE. 



great economisers of labour; but in England the * wire 'is 
still used. 

The following is a translation from the French edition of 
this book 

The grinding machine No. 3 (see fig.) carries three cy- 
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linders of granite, the contact of which is reflated at 
pleasure. On the right of the plate is a box the upper end of 
which is raised above the fly-wheel. Into this box the cake 
of soap, previously cut in the large frame, is introduced. 
When the machine is in motion, the lower part of the cake 




CRINniNG-MACHlNE. NO. 3. 



presses upon a circular knife, and is cut into small pieces, 
which are received in a box below. The soap thus cut up is 
placed in the hopper over the first two cylinders (on the left 
in the figure) ; and these draw it in and crush it. It is next 
drawn between the second and third, which, revolving at 
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different rates, complete the crushing process. Along the 
whole breadth of the third cylinder a knife presses and 
detaches the soap in thin sheets which fall into a box below. 
By this time the soap is sufficiently ground to be introduced 
into the rolling-machine. 




ROI.t.lSr.-MACHINK. NO. I. 



The machine No. i ' (sec fig.) being of larger dimensions, 
has no knife for preliminary division of the paste. This is 
effected by a special machine, and the soap is afterwards put 
into the hopper surmounting the first two cylinders. The 
work is done by this machine, as by the former, except that 

Z 




The pe/oteust% No. i, represented in the figure, is worked 
exclusively by steam. This machine is composed of a rect- 
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angular box, the lid of which is made to open for the intro- 
duction of the paste. In the box a piston works, exactly 
fitted to the interior. To the exterior part of the piston is 
attached a shaft, which receives from the machinery an alter- 
nating movement. When the paste is to be introduced into 




SOAP I'REStS. 



the chest, the piston is withdrawn, leaving the chest empty to 
make room for as much .soap as possible. The lid is then 
closed, and the piston advancing drives back the paste and 
compresses it with great force. It passes out to the right (of 
the figure) by an aperture of suitable form and size, which 
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can be altered at pleasure for the purpose of giving the pats 
very nearly the shape that is desired. The pats pass out on 
to a fine endless cloth (right of the figure). When they are of 
convenient size they are cut by machinery into equal lengths, 
variable at pleasure, so as to make each cake of any we^ht 
desired. When the piston is at the extremity of its course the 
lid is again opened, the piston drawn back, and the box re-> 
filled. Some kinds KApehtenses are worked by hand. 

To give the soap the various shapes in which it is sold, the 
press (see fig.) is used. For this purpose the moulds are in 



two pieces, and on these are engraved the various marks of 
the manufacturers. The upper part of the mould is fixed to 
the percussion screw, while the lower part is fastened in a 
counterpart varying in form according as fixed, or varying 
weights are wanted. The press is set in motion by a fly- 
wheel at the top. Automatic stops prevent the motion of the 
fly-wheel in either direction when the press is not in action, 
to give time for the removal of the finished cake and the 
insertion of another. For certain kinds of soap two presses 




SOAP PRESS. 
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are used ; one for roughly giving the shape, the other for 
perfecting it. 

For making tablet shapes, the soap is first cut into squares 
and is then put into a mould, and finally under a press— a 
modification of an ordinal)' die or coin press. Balls arc cut 
by hand, with the aid of a little tool called a ' scoop,' made of 
brass or ivory, being, in fact, a ring-sliapcd knife. Bails are 




SUAl' .SCt>i)l'. 



also made in the press with a mould of appropriate form. 
The grotesque form and fruit shape are also obtained by 
the press and appropriate moulds. The fruit-shaped soaps, 




after leaving the mould, are dipped into melted wax, and 
are then coloured according to artificial fruit-makers' rules. 

The 'variegated ' coloured soaps are produced by adding 
the various colours, such as smalt and vermilion, previously 
mixed with water, to the soap in a melted state ; these 
colours are but sliirhtiv crutchcd in, hence the streakv 
apjicarance or party colour of the soap ; this kind is also 
termed ' marbled ' soap. 
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Toilet soaps are prepared either by a warm or cold 
process. In this manufacture fats and suets of the highest 
quality only ought to be used. 

The manipulation of toilet soap has of late years made 
considerable progress, owing to the adoption by some leading 
perfumers of drying the soap paste before perfuming it, 
instead of placing the soaps in the stove afterwards. 

The chief difficulty in the way of accomplishing this 
object lay in the operation of making up the paste into balls 
{pelotagi^. Formerly the moist soap-paste was compressed 
{pdoUe) by hand. To effect the proper blending, the paste 
must also have contained a large quantity of water. Con- 
sequently, before it could be offered for sale, it was necessary 
to leave it in the drying stove for a period varying from six 
weeks to three months, according to the time of year. 

By the substitution of pdotagt by machinery for that by 
hand, it is rendered possible to operate on the pastes when 
dried, or when containing not more than a very small 
quantity of water, from lo to 12 per cent, and thus to secure 
an economy of time and of perfume. 

The mechanical operations which the soap>pastes suc- 
cessively undergo for their conversion into toilet soaps are the 
following : — 

1. Reduction to thin chips. 

2. Mixture of the perfumes and the colours. 

3. Pounding. 

4. Making into balls. 

5. Stamping. 

We intend to describe each of the machines employed in 
these operations. 

I. Rcductum to chips. — W'c suppose the slabs of soap to be 
previously cut up into bars from 4 to 5 centimetres in thick- 
ness and placed within reach of the plane. This instrument 
is composed of a rotating disk, conical or cylindrical in form. 
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furnished with several blades. It is supported on a column 
and works either by hand, by means of a crank attached to 
one of the arms of the fly-wheel, or by steam 



by means of a pulley attached to the shaft. 
A slip-board is fixed to the shaft and re- 
ceives the bar of soap, which descends by 
its own weight and presses against the 
plane till it is reduced to chips. When one 
bar is nearly finished, another is supplied in 
its place. The operation may be accele- 
rated by pressing with one hand the soap 
against the plane. The shavintjs fall into 
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a box placed underneath the disk. 

2. Mixture of perfumes and of eolonrs. — Before perfuming 
toilet soap with essences of oils and colouring; it with various 
colouring matters, it is dried in a stove till it contains not 
more than lo or I2 per cent, of water. The operation of 
mixing the pcrlunies with colours is carried on in cases, or 
better still in the Chevalier fat-mincer, 

3. Poutidino - This process, which was formerly effected 
with pestle and mortar, is now effected by machiner)'. The 
machines arc wrought to a very high degree of perfection, 
and a mixture of the soap with the colouring matter arni 
the perfume, so th(»rougii that every particle of the mix- 
ture contains all three substances in the same proportion, 
and that the paste finally obtaint:d is very soft and very 
smooth. 

The most perfect specimen of pounding-machines now in 
use is figured on the next page. It is constructed by MM, 
Beyer Brothers, of Paris. 

It consists of two granite cylintlers placed horizontally, 
and two others, also of granite, superimjiosed obliquely on the 
second. It is provided with a self-clearing mechanism, so as 
to allow of being worked without fear of accident. By a 
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special arrangement a double speed is obtained in the de- 
scending movement 

The third portion of the mechanism is placed in the 
upper part, forming the cap of the cylinder. In the figure the 
cap is open, and the aperture may be seen by which the 
soap passes to Its exit into the trough. In this aperture is 
placed a hollow cone of bronze, the object of which is the 
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division of the soap paste and making it homogeneous before 
it leaves the machine. 

For making tiic soap into rolls, the piston is made to 
descend, and the paste is put into tlie cyh'nder in small 
portions, which are pounded by a meclianical stamper. 
When the c\'h'ndcr is full of well-compressed soap, the top, 
which is fi.xed to it by four strong bolts, is put down. The 
machine is set in motion, the piston rises, and the soap passes 
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out by the aperture which has previously been made of the 
form desired. Long rolls are thus obtained which are after- 
wards cut into lengths suitable for the moulds. 

To certain machines are attached automatic cutters 
worked by means of gear which receive their motion from the 
^ principal. 

By means of a cavity in the top of the machine, and a 
double casinij about the cyh'iidcr, the soap is warmed, 
which tends tu bring the paste to a homogeneous condition. 

M. Pivcr conceived the idea of makin<( use of the hy- 
draulic press for the rolUng process. He previously dries his 
soap by means of a stove constructed of cast-iron and brick. 
Pulleys set in motion the principal shaft, which transmits the 
motion by a pinion to a series of wheels and to cylinders in a 
horizontal and inclined position. The closure is effected by 
a new system moved by fly-wheels, which act upon endless 
screws and permit the closure of each cylinder on both sides 
at once, or separately on one side. 

The paste is introduced into the lower part of the wooden 
hopper, and is first pounded by the horizontal cylinders, 
which send it up to the inclined cylinders, and the fourth 
cylinder casts the p.'iste into the iii)per i)art of the hopper, 
which was at the outset loaded in the lower part. The paste 
accumulated above the hopper afterwards falls into the upper 
part, and passes once more between the cylinders, till the 
pounding is completed. At the close of the operation, by 
means of a .screw, a blade is made to press on the third 
cylinder, and throws the paste into a box placed below. In 
this way the reloading is automatic, and the constant presence 
of a workman is not required to watch the process and reload 
the machine. 

4. Rolling, — This is effected in various ways. The 
machine most usually employed, that of Beyer Brothers (see 
fig.), is composed of three different instruments, namely, in the 
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upper part the stamper for heaping and mixing up the soap- 
paste in the cylinder and extracting the air. It is set in 
motion by a strap, and is intended to take the place of the 
pounding by hand, which used formerly to be done in marble 
mortars. 
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The second important instrument is the piston, wholly of 
metal, serving as bottom of the cast-iron cylinder into which 
the soap-paste is put. This piston is moved by a screw and 
a set of wheels. It rises and falls at pleasure by means of 
force transmitted through three pulleys, and is over endless 
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cloths stretched horizontally over rollers which keep them all 
in motion on the level of a warm current of air. 

After the founding, in order to restore to the soap the 
malleability which it has lost by drying, it is removed to a 
chopping board heated in the water bath in the condition of 
paste slightly warmed. The soap is placed in the rolling 
machine {modclcusc or pdotcuse). This is a hollow cylinder 
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[nuiMaisi). 



with a double casing warnicd in the water bath, and closed by 
a special obtnratair. A piston adjusted in the interior of the 
cylinder, and moved from below upwards by a hydraulic press, 
accumulates the soap against the obtnratatr, drives out the 
air, and discharges the soap by a screw-plate in long rolls, 
which arc afterwards divided to fit the moulds. 
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Within very recent times some perfumers and machinists 
have endeavoured to substitute for these rolling machines, 
which have the drawback of serving only for a certain quantity 
of soap (lOO kilogrammes at most at the same time) a con- 
tinuous machine. For this purpose all the machinists employ 
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a conical screw Of the apparatus a complete idea is given 
in the figure. 

The soap is put into a hopper placed in the upper part of 
the machine. It falls thence into a conical screw which draws 
it on, pressing it towards the screw-plate by which it passes 
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out At present the results obtained do not establish the 
superiority of this machine over the preceding as a compressor, 
but it is dheaper, and can be worked more readily. 

5. Stoning, — When the rolls have been divided into 
small pieces, they are taken to the press, which is identical in 
all cases, and which we have already described. 

M. Chardin-Hadancourt has recently patented a very re- 
markable method of stamping and wrapping, which has not 
yet been published. By means of a mould and a special press 
he wraps the soap in cloth or in leather, which saves it from 




MIXER, FOR OIL AND SPIRIT. 

deterioration. He thus dispenses with tiie tedious and costly 
process of folding in paper. 

All the machines here depicted were seen in motion at 
the Paris Exhibition, 1878. They are, in fact, but modifica- 
tions of chocolate machines. 

The pulveriser, for fine powders, consists of a mortar 
within which two pestles, with a circular and alternating 
movement, exchange places, striking alternately on all parts 
of the mortar and reducing to powder the substances placed 
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in it The mortar is usually surrounded with a leather 
bag, to prevent the powders being dispersed 

The mixer (see fig.) is composed of cylinders whose axes 




KXTRACTION PKESS. ' 

are not in the same plane as the axis of rotation of the 

machine. By this arrangement the extremities of each 
cylinder arc alternately high and low. When the cylinders 
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are properly filled with the extracts to be mixed, the machine 
is set in motion. 

The extraction press (see fig.) is used for extracting the 
juices of various fruits— cucumber, melon, &c. — in a convenient 
form. 

ALMOND SOAP. 



This soap, by some persons supposed to be made of sweet 
almond oil, and by others to be a mystic combination of 
sweet and bitter almonds, is in reality constituted thus : — 

Finest curd soap i cwt. 

„ (Ml soap 14 lbs. 

marine . . . • . . . . 14 ,, 

Otlu ut alinunds 1 ^ lb. 

^ cloves \ „ 

„ caraway \ „ 

By the time that half the curd soap is melted, the marine 
soap is to be added ; wlien this is well crutched, then add 
the oil soap, and finish with the reniaiiiini^ curd. When the 
whole is well melted, and just before turning it into the frame, 
crutch in the mixed perfume. 

Some of the soap houses use Mirabane^ or artificial 
essence of almonds, for perfuming soap, it being far cheaper 
than the true otto of almonds ; much of the cheap soap now 
sold is scented with Mirabane. 

CAMPIK>R SOAP. 

Curd soap . . . . . . .28 lbs. 

Otto of rosemary lb. 

Camphor i\ „ 

Reduce the canij)hor to powder by rubbing it in a mortar 
with tile addition of an ounce or more of almond oil, then sift 
it. When the soap is melted and ready tu turn out, add the 
camphor and rosemary, using the crutch for mixing. 
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HONEY SOAP. 

Best ydlow coap . i cwt 

Fig soft soap 14 lbs. 

Otto of ritronella 

SatTron . . . i oz. 



WHITE WINDSOR SOAP. 



Curd soap 

Marine soap . 

Oil soap . 

Otto of caraway 
^ thyme 
„ rosemary 
„ cassia . 
cloves . 



|- of each 
I of each 



1 cwt. 

31 lbs. 



BROWN WINDSOR SOAP. 

Curd soap . I cwt. 

Marine soap . . . 
Yelluw soap . 
Oil soap .... 
Blown colouring (caramel) 
Otto of caraway 

„ cloves . . 

„ thyme . 

„ cassia . 

^ petit grain . 

„ French lavender. 



of each 



\ pint 



13 OS. 



Curd soap 
Marine soap . 

Sifted silver sand 
Otto of thyme . 
cassia . 



ft 



SAND SOAP. 



raraway 
French lavender 



of each 



. 7 lbs. 

• 7 „ 
. 38 



. 3 Ot. 
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fuller's earth soap. 

Curd soap io| lbs. 

Marine soap 3^ 

Fullof's earth (baked) 14 » 

Otto of French lavender 2 ox. 

„ origanum i „ 



The above forms are indicative of the method adopted for 
perfuming soaps while hot or melted. 

All the very highly scented soaps arc, however, perfumed 
cold, in order to avt)id the loss of scent, twenty per cent, of 
perfume being evaporated by the hot process. 

The variously named soaps, from the sublime 'Sultana' 
to the ridiculous ' Turtle's M irrow,' we cannot of course be 
expected to notice ; the reader may, however, rest assured 
that he has lost nothing by their omission. 

The receipts given produce only the finest quality of the 
article named. Where cheap soaps arc required, not much 
acumen is necessar}- to discern that b}- omitting the expensive 
perfumes, or lessening the quantity, the object desired is 
attained. Still lower cjuaiilies of scented soap are made by 
using greater proportions of ) ellow soap, and employing a 
very common curd, omitting the oil soap altogether. 



SCENTING SOAPS HOT. 

In the previous remarks, the methods explained of scent- 
ing soap involved the necessity of melting it. The high 
temperature of the soap under these circumstances involves 
the obvious loss of a great deal of perfume by evaporation. 
With very highly scented soaps, and with perfume of an ex- 
pensive character, the loss of ottos is too great to be borne in 
a commercial sense ; hence the adoption of the plan of 

A A 
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SCENTING SOAl'S COLD. 

This method is exceedingly convenient and economical for 
scenting small batches, involving merely mechanical labour, 
the tools required being simply an ordinary carpenter's plane 
and a good marble mortar and lignum vitae pesde. 

The woodwork of the plane must be fastened at each 
end, so that when placed over the mortar it remains firm and 
is not easily moved by the parallel pressure of the soap against 
its projecting blade. 

To commence operations, we take first 7 lbs., 14 lbs., or 
21 lbs. of the bars of the soap that it is intended to perfume. 




SOAl'INC. THE n.ANE. 



The plane is now laid upside down across the top of the 
mortar. 

Things being thus arranged, tlic w hole of the soap is to 
be pushed across the plane until it is all reduced into fine 
shavings. Like the French * Charbonnicr,' who docs not saw 
the wood, but woods the saw, so it will be perceived that in 
this process we do not plane the soap, but that we soap the 
plane, the shavings of which fall lightly into the mortar as 
quickly as produced. 

Soap, as generally received from the maker, is in proper 
condition for thus working ; but if it has been in stock any 
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time it becomes too hard, and must have from one to three 
ounces of distilled water sprinkled in the shavings for every 
pound of soap employed, and must lie for at least twenty-four 
hours to be absorbed before the perfume is added. 

When it is determined what size the cakes of soap are to 
be, what they are to sell for, and what it is intended they 
should cost, then the maker can measure out his perfume. 

In general, soaps scented in this way retail from 4^., lOJ., 
to 20s. per pound. When finished, they in truth are the only 
soaps fit for state apartments. The soap, bcinj.^ in a proper 
condition with regard to moisture, &c., is now to have the 
perfume ucll stirred into it. The pestle is then set to work 
for the process of incorporation. After a couple of l^ours of 
'warm exercise," the soap is generally expected to be free 
from streaks, and to be of one uniform consistence. 

For perfuming soap in large portions by the cold process, 
instead of using the pestle and mortar as an incorporator, it 
is more convenient and economical to employ a mill similar 
in construction to a cake chocolate-mill, or a flake cocoa-mill ; 
any mechanical apparatus that answers for mixing paste and 
crushing lumps will serve pretty well for blending soap 
together.' 

Before being put into the mill, the soap is to be reduced 
to shavings, and have the scent and colour stirred in ; after 
milling it, the flakes or ribands of soap are to be finally 
bounil together by the pestle and mortar into one solid mass ; 
it is then weighed out in quantities for the tablets required, 
and moulded by the hand into egg-shaped masses ; each piece 
being left in this condition, separately laid in rows on a sheet 
of white paper, dries sufficiently in a day or so to be fit for 
the press, which is the same as that previously mentioned. 
It is usual, before placing the cakes of soap in the press, to 

* See the description of M. Bnmot's Pounding Machine whtcli is the most 
generally adopted. 
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dust them over with a little starch-powder, or else to veiy 
slightly oil the mould ; either of these plans prevents the soap 
from adhering to the letters or embossed work of the mould 
— a condition essential for turning out a clean, well-struck 
tablet 

The body of all the fine soaps mentioned below should 
consist of die finest and whitest curd soap, or of a soap 
previously melted and coloured to the required shade, thus: — 

Rose-coloured Soap is curd soap stained with rose 
and aniline, thoroughly incorporated when the soap is melted, 
and not very hot 

Green Soap is a mixture of palm-oil soap and curd 
soap, to which is added a little yellow derived from saffron 
water and strained. 

Blue Soap, curd soap coloured with smalt 

Brown Soap, curd soap with caramel, i^, burnt sugar. 

Mauve Soap is coloured with aniline. 

The intensity of colour varies, of course, with the quantity 
of colouring. 

Some kinds of soap become coloured or tinted to a 
sufficient extent by the mere addition of the ottos used for 
scenting, such as ' spermaceti soap/ ' lemon soap/ &c., the 
latter of which becomes of a beautiful pale lemon colour by 
the mere mixing of the perfume with the curd soap. (See 
Colours, Section XIX.) 



OTTO OF ROSE bOAP. 

{To retail at lor. per fiaimd.) 

Card soap (previotisly coloured pink) . 4| lbs. 

Otto of rose I oc 

Spirituous extract of musk 2 „ 

Otto of santal In 

„ geranium j „ 

Mix the perfumes, stir them in the soap shavings, and beat together. 
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TONQUIN MUSK SOAP. 

Talc brown-coloured curd soap .... 5 lbs. 

Grain musk . |oSi 

Ottoof beigamot i „ 



Kub the musk with the bergainot, then add it to the soap, and beat 
up. Should be made six months before sold. 



orangepFlower soap. 

Curd soap 7 lbs. 

Otto of neroU 3i 02> 



SANTAL-WOOD SOAP. 



Curd soap 7 Uw. 

Otto of santal 7 ot 

„ bergamot 2 „ 

SPERMACETI SOAP. 

Curd soap 14 lbs. 

Otto of bcrfiamol *i » 

n lemon J „ 

CITRON SOAP. 

Curd soap 6 lbs. 

Otto of cttnm zeate ^ „ 

„ verbena (lenum grass) . . . . ^ oc 

„ bergamot 4 „ 

„ lemon 2 „ 



One of the best of fancy soaps that is made. 
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FRANGIPANNI SOAP. 

Curd soap (previously coloured pink) . . 7 lbs. 

Civet i oz. 

OttoofneroU ^ 

„ santal 1^ ^ 

I) rose \ ^ 

» vitivert ^ „ 

Rub the civet with the various ottos, miX| and beat in the usual 
manner. 



PATCHOULI SOAP. 
Cued soap 4ilbs. 



Otto of patchouli 
ff santal . 
vitivert 



I oc 



•j of each . . i •» 



SAPONACEOUS CREAM OF ALMONDS. 

The preparation sold under this title is a potash soft soap 
of lard. It has a beautiful pcarlv appearance, and has met 
with extensive demand as a shaving soap. Bc'uv^ also used 
in the manufacture of Emi i.si.nes, it is an article of no 
inconsiderable consumption by the perfumer. It is made 
thus : — 

Clarified lard 7 lbs. 

Potash ley (containing 26 per cent, of caustic 

potash) . . 3^ „ 

Rectified spirit 30B. 

Otto of almonds 3 drachms 

Matiipulatiou. — Melt the lard in a porcelain vessel by a 
salt-water bath, or by a steam heat under i 5 lbs. pressure : 
then run in the ley very sloiuly, a^ntatini; ihc whole time. 
When about half the ley is in, the mi.xturc begins to curdle ; 
it wiil» however, become so hnn that it cannot be stirred The 
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cr^me is then finished, but is not pearly ; it will, however, 
assume that appearance by long trituration in a mortar, 
gradually adding the alcohol, in which has been dissolved 
the perfume. 

SOAP POWDERS. 

These preparations are sold sometimes as a dentifrice and 
at others for shavin^i^ ; they are made by reducing; the soap into 
shavings by a plane, then thoroughly dr)'ing them in a warm 
situation, afterwards grinding in a mill, then perfuming with 
any otto desired. 



RYPOPHAGON SOAP. 



Perfume with anise and citronella. 



AMBROSIAL CREAM. 

Colour the grease ver\' strongly with alkanet root, then 
proceed as for the manufacture of saponaceous cream. The 
cream coloured in this way has a blue tint : when it is 
required of a purple colour, we have merely to stain tiic white 
saponaceous cream with aniline to the shade desired. Per- 
fume with otto of English peppermint. 



NAPLES SHAVING SOAP. 

This article is very much used, and as a consequence is 
in demand : it can be perfumed either with otto of thyme, 
lavender, peppermint, or rose. Being very rank, it requires a 
great deal of perfume to cover its fishy odour, being made, as 
[ believe, from iish oils and potash ; but M. Faiszt states that 
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it is made by saponifying mutton fat with lime^ and then 
separating the fatty acids from the soap thus formed, by 
means of a mineral acid. These fatty acids are afterwards 
combined with ordinaiy caustic potash to produce the Naples 
soap. 

TRANSPARENT SOFT SOAP. 

Solution caustic potash London Pharmacopoeia 'J 6 lbs. 
OUve oU I lb. 

Perfume to taste. 

Before commencing to make the soap, reduce the potash 
ley to one-half its bulk by continued boiling. Now proceed 
as for the manufacture of saponaceous cream. After standing 
a few days, pour off the waste liquor. 



SOFT WATER ELIXIR. 

{For softening hard waUr,) 

Spirits of wine .1 gallon 

Orange*flo«rer water 4 pints 

Marine soap 7 lbs. 

Colottr with a few drops of aniline. Shave up the soap and put it 
into the water ; make it hot, and the soap will dissolve ; then add the 
spirit. 

A table spoonful of this elixir put into the bottom of a 
basin will completely 'soften* the water that is put into it 
for washing. 

GLYCERINE SOAP. 

Soaps, particularly cuid soap, dissolve in warm glycerine ; 
when cold the soap sets like a jelly, or, * firm as a rock,' accord- 
ing to the proportions of soap used. It is semi-transparent, 
and can be perfumed at cost or pleasure thus : — 
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For every hundred pounds 

Otto of petit grain . 
„ geranium . 

lime . 
„ nutmeg . 
„ citronella . 

TRANSPARENT HARD SOAP. 

Reduce the soap to shavings, and diy them as much as 
possible ; then dissolve in alcohol, using as little spirit as will 
effect the solution ; then colour and perfume as desired, and 
cast the product in appropriate moulds ; finally dry in a warm 
situation. 

Until the Legislature allows spirit to be used, for manu- 
facturing purposes, free of duty, we cannot compete with our 
neighbours in this article : the methylated spirit has such an 
abominable odottr that it cannot be used for making scented 
soaps for the toilet. 

TRANSPARENT GLVCERINE SOAP. 

This soap is now in great vogue ; it is meule by the cold 
process under the usual conditions. A third of the weight of 
the soap is then added to a quart of alcohol, and it is heated 
in the water-bath. In about ten or fifteen minutes, the soap 
is completely dissolved in the alcohol and the gljrcerine ; it 
is strained into bladders, then cut into small pieces and taken 
to the drying stove, where it remains till the alcohol is 
completely evaporated, which takes about twenty to twenty- 
five days. When diy it is stamped in the common press. 

MEDICATED SOAPS. 

In 1850 I began making a series of medicated soaps, such 
as Sulphur Soap, Iodine Soap, Bromine Soap, Creo. 



of soap made add : — 

of each .1001. 

I i» • • S « 
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soTE Soap, Mercurial Soap» Croton Oil Soap, and 
many others. These soaps are prepared by adding the 
medicant to curd soap, and then making in a tablet form for 
use. For sulphur soap, the curd soap may be melted, and 
flowers of sulphur added while the soap is in a soft condition. 
For antimony soap and mercurial soap, the low oxides of the 
metals employed may also be mixed in the curd soap in a 
melted state. Iodine, bromine, creosote soap, and others, 
containing very volatile substances, are best prepared cold by 
shaving up the curd soap in a mortar, and mixing the medicant 
with it by long beating. 

In certain cutaneous diseases the author has reason to 
believe that they will prove of infinite service as auxiliaries 
to the general treatment. It is obvious tliat the absorbent 
vessels of the skin are vcr\ acti\ c during the lavatory process ; 
such soap must not. therefore, be used except by the special 
acU iceof a medical man. Probably these soaps will be found 
useful for internal application. The precedent of the use o! 
Castile soap (containing oxide of iron) renders it likely that 
such soaps will find a place in the pharmacopoeias. The dis- 
covery of the solubility, under certain conditions, of the 
active alkaloids, quinine, mf)rphia, &c., in oil, by Mr. W. 
liasiick, L^reatiy favours the supposition of analogous com- 
pounds in s(jap. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, there were several kinds 
of soap imported, but which now-a days are quite unknown, 
such as Joj)pa soaj), Smyrna soap, Jerusalem soap, Genoa 
soap, Alicant soap, &c., nearly all of which, however, were 
made of oil as a base. 

The sale of medicated .soaps, which in Kngland can be 
made by perfumers, where the trade of druggist is free, would 
not be allowed in IVance. Such preparations come within 
the domain of pharmacy ; and any soap or other cosmetic, 
offered as possessing therapeutic properties, is a medicine 
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and not a cosmetic. It must therefore in France be subject 
to the 1^1 regulations for the sale of medicines.' 

JUNIPER TAR SOAP. 

This soap is made from the tar of the wood of the 
Jimipiriis coninmuis, by dissolving it in a fixed vegetable 
oil, such as almt)nd or olive oil, or in fine tallow, and forming 
a soap by means of a weak soda ley after the customary 
nianner. 1 his yields a moderately firm and clear soap, which 
may be readily used by application to parts affected with 
eruptions, at night, mixed witli a little water, and carefully 
washed off the following morning. This soap has lately been 
much used for eruptive disorders, particularly on the Continent, 
and with varying degrees of success. It is thought that the 
efficient element in its composition is a ratlier less impure 
hydrocarburet than that known in Paris under the name 
/mile de cade. On account of its ready miscibility with 
water, it possesses great advantage over the common tar 
ointment 

SOAPSTONE Uf MY LOS. 

This is an important article of commerce in Turkey and 
Russia, where it is used as soap. It has been analysed by M. 
Landerer, the result being — silex, 63 ; alumina, 23 ; water, 
12 ; and sesquioxide of iron, 1.25. This mineral is of a 
greyish colour, and has schistose fracture. It can be cut 
into shavings, and adheres a little to the tongue; softens 
in water, dissolving gradually in it ; and afterwards becomes 
white and greasy to the touch. It becomes grey again after 
desiccation. 

' Guibourt's Manud U-^vU Uu J'kanmuUHft raris, 1852, may be con&ulled on 
thismbjcct. 
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SOAP PLANTS. 

There are several plants the juices of which are employed 
for washing ; but at present they have no practical application 
to the toilet, though doubtless they will have so soon as we 
can obtain a regular supply. 

The soapwort (Saponaria officinaiis), the Eg)^ptian so.ip- 
wort ( Gypsophilla struthium, L., or strution of Dioscorides and 
Kalvagi of the Arabs), and the bark of putiama or of quiUaye 
{Sapindus M^onarid) are extremely rich in a proximate 
principle named sc^onine^ which has the property of softening 
water. These plants or parts of them form what are called 
the vegetable soaps. They are used not only in the toilet, 
but for cleansing stuffs, especial!) silks. 

Saponinet discovered by M. Bussy in the £g3rptian soap- 
wort, is white and non-ciystallisabie. Its taste, sweet at 
first, soon turns add and astringent ; it provokes sneezing ; 
it dissolves in water in any proportion, and its solution makes 
a lather like soap and water. 
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SECTION XI. 

EMULSINES. 

FROM soaps proper \vc now pass to those compounds, 
used as substitutes for soap, which are classed together 
under one general title as above, for the reason that all 
cosmetics herein embraced have the property of formin«j 
emulsions (milks) with water. 

Chemically considered, they are an exceedini^ly interesting 
class of compounds, and arc well worthy of study. Being 
prone to decomposition, as might be expected from their 
composition, they sliuukl be made onl\' in small portions, or, 
at least, only in quantities to meet a ready sale. 

While in stock the}' should be kept as cool as possible, 
and free from a damp atmosphere. 



AMANDINE. 

Fine almond oil 7 lbs. 

Simple s>rup' 40Z. 

White soft soap, or saponaceous cream, i>. Crftnte 

d'Ain.inde . . . . . . . • 1 », 

Otto of almonds 1 „ 

„ bergamot . . . . . . • i w 

» cloves I „ 



Rub the syrup with the soft soap until the mixture is homogeneous ; 
then rub in the oil by degrees, the perfume having been previously 
mixed with the oiL 



* Simple syrup consists of 3 lbs. pf loaf sugar, boiled for a minute in I innperia] 
pint of distilled water. 
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In the manufacture of amandine (and olivine) the difficulty 
is to get in the quantity' of oil indicated, without which it 
does not assume that transparent jelly apj^carance which 
j;ood amandine should have. To attain this end, the oil is put 
into a ' runner ' — that is, a tin or glass vessel — at the bottom 
of which is a small faucet and spigot, or tap. The oil, being 
put into this vessel, is allowed to run slowly into the mortar 
in which the amandine is being made, just as fast as the 
maker finds that he can incorporate it with the paste of 
soap and syrup ; and so long as this takes place, the result 
will always have a jelly texture to the hand. If, however, the 




OIL-KI NNER IN F.ML'I.SINE PROCESS. 



oil be put into the mortar quicker than the workman can 
blend it with the paste, then the paste becomes ' oiled,' and 
may be considered as ' done for ; ' unless, indeed, the whole 
process be gone through again, starting off with fresh syrup 
and soap, using up the greasy mass as if it were pure oil. 
This liability to * go off ' increases as the amandine nears the 
finish; hence extra caution and plenty of 'elbow grease' 
must be used during the addition of the last two pounds of 
oil. If the oil be not perfectly fresh, or if the temperature of 
the atmosphere be above the average of summer heat, it will 
be almost impossible to get the whole of the oil given in the 
formula into combination. When the mass becomes bright 
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and of a ciystalline lustre, it will be well to stop the further 
addition of oil to it. 

This and similar compounds should be potted as quickly 
as made, and the lids of the pots banded either with strips of 
tin-foil or paper, to exclude air. When the amandine is filled 
into the jars, the top or face of it is marked or ornamented 
with a tool made to the size of half the diameter of the 
interior of the jar, in a similar way to a saUr ; a piece of lead 
or tortoise-shell, being serrated with an angular file, or piece 
of ail old saw, will do very well ; place the marker on the 
amandine, and turn the jar gently round. 



OLIVINE. 

Gum acacia, in powder aoc 

Honey 6 „ 

Yolk of 0,1^1^5 in number 5 

White soft soap . . . . . . > 3 n 

Olive oil 2 lbs. 

Green oil 1 01. 

Otto of befgamot i m 

„ lemon I „ 

cloV'C • « • • • • 

thyme and cassia .... each ^ drachm 



Rub the f^um and honey together until incorporated, then add the 
soap and egg. Having mixed the green oil and perfumes with the oli\ e 
oil, the mixture is to be placed in the runner, and the process followed 
exactly as indicated for amandine. 



HONEV AND ALMOND PASTE. 

Bitter almonds, blanched and ground . . ^ lb. 

Honey t „ 

Yolk of ej^'gs ..... in number 8 

Almond oil . . . . . , , . I „ 

Otto of bcrgamot \ ot. 

„ cloves i „ 
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Rub the eggs and honey together first, then gradually add the oil, and 
finally the ground almonds and the pcifttme. 



Place the gronnd almonds and one pint of the rose-water into a stew- 
pan : with a slow and steady heat, cook the almonds until their granular 

texture .T^siimes a pasty form, constantly stirrinj^ the mixture durini; the 
whole time ; otherwise the almonds quickly burn to the bottom of the pan, 
and imparl lu the whole an empyreumatic odour. 

The large quantity of otto of abnonds which isvolatilised duringthe pro- 
cess, renders it essential that the operator should avoid the vapour as mndi 
as possible. 

When the almonda are nearly cooked, the remaining water is to be 
added ; finally, the paste is put into a mortar, and well rubbed with the 
pestle ; then the perfume and spirit are added. Before potting this past^ 
as wdl as honey paste, it should be passed through a medium fine sieve, 
to ensure uniformity of texture, especially as almonds do not grind kindly. 

A more satisfactory result is to be obtained by the 
following process ; — 

Put into a mill some bitter almonds, previously peeled. When wdl 
crushed, soak with rose-water, or any aromatic water ; then boil so as to 
evaporate j)nrt of the water, and tobringofTa slight smell of bitter almonds. 
When the paste is dried it should be pretty firm. It is then to be diluted 
with the requisite quantity of alcohol, at the same time straining it through 
a hair sieve. The perfume is aflterwards added. 

Other pastes, such as PAu de Pistache^ PAu de Cocos, Pdte 
de GuimoMvet are prepared in so similar a manner to the 
above, that it is unnecessary to say more about them here, 
than that they must not be confounded with preparations 
bearing a similar name made by confectioners. 



ALMOND PASTE. 



Bitter almonds, Uandied and ground . 

Rose-water 

Alcohol (60 over proof) 

Otto of bergamot 



i|lb. 
1 1 pint 
16 01. 

5 n 
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ALMOND MEAL. 

Ground almonds 
Wlicat flour . 

Orris-root powder 

Otto of lemon 

„ almonds 



PISTACHIO NUT MEAL, OR ANY OTHER NUT. 

Pistachio nuts (decorticated as almonds are 



blanched) I lb. 

Orris powder 1 „ 

Otto of nerdi I drachm 

„ lemons | oz. 



Other meals, such as perfumed oatmeal, perfumed bran, 
&c., are occasionally in demand, and are prepared as the 
foregoing. 

All the preceding preparations are used at the washhand- 
stand as substitutes for soap, and to 'render the skin pliant, 
soft, and fair I ' 

EMULSIN AU JASMIN. 

Saponaceous cream i oz. 



Simple syrup „ 

Almond oil i lb. 

Best jasmine oil • i n 

EMULSIN A LA VIOLETTE. 

Saponaceous cream i oz. 

Syrup of violets . . . . . . . 

Best violet oil lb. 



Emulsin of other odours can be prepared with tubereuse, 
rose, or cassie (acacia) oils — oils that have been perfumed by 
the enfleurage or maceration process. 

B B 



I lb. 

I n 

1 

* >» 

^ oz. 

\ drachm 
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For the methods of mixing the ingredients, see ' Aman- 
dine.' 

On account of the high price of the French oils, these 
preparations are expensive, but they are undoubtedly the 
most exquisite of cosmetics. 



GLYCKklNL JtLLV. 



White soft soap 
Pure ^jlycerinc 

Almond oil 
Otto of thyme 



. 4 oz. 

3 lbs. in soimiier 

4 „ in winter 
. 2 drachms 



Mix the soap and glycerine In a mortar, then gradually add the oil in 
the same way as for amandine. 
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SECTION XIL 

MILKS, OR EMULSIONS. 

IN the perfumery trade, few articles meet with a more ready 
sale than that class of cosmetics denominated milks. It 
has long been known that nearly all the seeds of plants 
which arc called nuts, when decorticated and freed from 
their pellicle, on being reduced to a pulpy mass, and rubbed 
with about four times their weight of water, produce a fluid 
which has every analogy to cow's milk. The milky appear- 
ance of these emulsions is due to the minute mechanical 
division of the oil derived from the nuts being diffused 
through the water. All these emulsions possess great 
chemical interest on account of their rapid decomposition, 
and the products emanating from their fermentation, especially 
that made with sweet almonds and pistachios {Pistachio vera). 

In the manufacture of various milks for sale, careful 
manipulation is of the utmost importance, otherwise these 
emulsions * will not keep ; ' hence more loss than profit 

* Transformation takes place in the elements of vegetable 
caseine (existing in seeds) from the very moment that sweet 
almonds are converted into almond-milk.' (Liebig.) This 
accounts for the difficulty many persons find in making milk 
of almonds that does not spontaneously divide a day or so 
after its manufacture. 

• Pure water is * the cosmetic * par excellence ; but water, 
though all-sufTicient during perfect health, is most insufficient 
for the inhabitants of towns, because their health is rarely 
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perfect, assailed as it is by business cares, heated rooms, ill- 
ventilated public buildings and places of amusement, and by 
a sulphurous atmosphere, chaiiged with the products of com- 
bustion of gas and coal. It is therefore necessary that Art 
should come to the aid of Nature, from whom we are too apt 
to demand more than she can give. In the open air, no less 
than within doors, in walking, at balls or parties, at places 
of public resort, in watching, and various kinds of occupation, 
the skin of the face becomes charged with impurities which 
plain water will not remove. To restore the skin to its fresh- 
ness, to correct the evils of town life, and to impart to the 
skin the bloom of health, no cosmetic can approach Emulsion 
of Roses. It cleanses, softens, and brightens the skin, > ct is 
as harmless as an April shower on the verdure of spring. In 
the manufacture of Emulsion or Milk of Roses careful 
manipulation is of the utmost importance. 

MILK OF ROSES. 

ValenLia almonds (blanched) ^ lb. 

Rose-wator i quart 

Alcohol (60 over prooO ipint 

Otto of rose I dradmi 

White wax, spermaceti, oil soap . . each | oz. 

Mauipiilation. — Shave up the soap, and i)lacc it in a vessel 
that can be heated by steam or water bath ; add to it two 
or three ounces cf rose-water. When the soap it perfectly 
melted, add the wax and spermaceti, without dividint^ them 
more than is necessary to obtain the correct weight : this 
ensures their melting slowly, and allows time for their partial 
saponification by the fluid soap ; occasional stirring is neces- 
sary. While this is going on, blanch the almonds, carefully 
excluding every particle that is in the U a.^t way damaged. 
Now proceed to beat up the almonds in a scrupulously clean 
mortar, allowing the rose-water to trickle into the mass by 
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degrees ; the runner, as used for the oil in the manufacture 
of olivine and amandine, is. very convenient for this purpose. 
When the emulsion of almonds is thiis' finished, it is to be 
strained, wUhout pressure^ through clean washed muslin {fiew 
muslin often contains starch, Rour, gum, or dextrine). 

The previously-formed saponaceous mixture is now to be 
placed in the mortar, and the ready formed emulsion in the 
runner ; the soapy compound and tiie emulsion are then care- 
fully blended together. As the last of the emulsion runs into 
the mortar, the spirit, in which the otto of roses has been 
dissolved, is to take its place, and to be gradually trickled into 
the other ingredients. A too sudden addition of the spirit 
frequently coagulates the milk, and causes it to be curdled. 
As it is, the temperature of the mixture rises, and every 
means must be taken to keep it down ; the constant agitation 
and cold mortar eflecting that object pretty well. Finally, 
the now formed milk of roses Is to be strained. 

The almond residue may be washed with a few ounces of 
fresh rose-water, in order to prevent any loss In bulk to the whole 
given quantity. The newly formed milk should be placed 
into a bottle having a tap in it about a quarter of an inch 
from the bottom. After standing perfectly quiet for twenty- 
four hours it is fit to bottle. All the above precautions being 
taken, the milk of roses will keep anytime without precipitate 
or creamy supematation. These directions apply to all other 
forms of milk now given. • 



MILK OF ALMONDS. 



Bitter almonds (blanched; 

Distilled or rose) water . 
Alcohol \(<i over proof) . 
Otto of almonds 



lOOZ. 

1 quirt 
\ ])int ' 

\ drachm 

2 drachms 



M beiigainot 

Wax, spennaceti, almond oil, curd soap . 



each foe 



> The imperial measure only is recugniffeil among perfumers. 
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MILK OF ELDER. 

Sweet almoiids 4 oz. 

Eldcr-flnwer water pint 

Alcohol ^60 over proof) 8 or. 

Oil of dder>flowers, prepared by nuceration . 'in 
Wax, spenn, soap each | „ 



MILK OF DANDELION. 

Sweet almonds 4 oz. 

Rose-water i pint 

Expressed juice of dandelion root . . . . i oc 

Esprit dc tubL'reu<ie 8 „ 

Green oil, wax, curd soap . . . each 4 j» 

Let the jtiirc of the dandelion be perfecfU- fresh pressed ; as it is in 
itself an emulsion, it may be put into the mortar after the almonds are 
broken up, and stirred witli the water and spirit in the usual manner. 



.MILK or CUCUMHEK, 



Sweet almonds 4 or. 

Expressed juice of cucumbers . . . . i pint 

Spirit (60 over proof) 8 oz. 

^sence of cucumbers \ j6nX 

Green oily wa:^ curd soap each ^oc 



Raise the juice of die cucumbers to the boilli^ pdnt for half a nunute, 
cool it as quickly as possible ; then strain through fine muslin : proceed to 
manipulate in the usual manner. 

MILK OF PISTACHIO NUTS. 



Pistachio nuts . . . . ' . . 30Z. 

Orange-flower water 3i pints 

Esprit neroli In 

Palm soap, green oil, wax, spermaceti . each i oz. 



LAIT VIRGINAL. 

Rose-water I quart 

Tincture Tola i oz. 
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Add the water vcn' slowly to the tincture ; by so doinc: an opalescent 
milky fluid is produced, which will retain its consistency for many years. 
By reversing this operation, pouring tlie tincture into ^ water, a cloudy 
precipitate <tf the resinous matter ensues, which does not again become 
readily suspended in the water. 

In France this Lait Virginal is most commonly made with 
tincture of benzoin. 



EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS. 

Elder -flower water i quart 

Tincture benzoin i oz. 

Manipulate as for Lait Virginal. 

Similar compounds may, of course, be made with orange- 
flower and other waters. 



GLYCERINE LOTION. 

Orange-flower water i galbn 

Glycerine 8 oz. 

Borax I „ 

Dr. Startin states that this is an excellent cosmetic 
Pure glycerine is now extensively used as a remedy for 
chapped lips, and a very useful material it is ; however, being 
' sticky,' it is very unpleasant to many people, who give pre- 
ference to the glycerine jelly. 

Pure glycerine is also used as a sort of bandoline, and 
for making the hair glossy. Scented with otto of geranium 
or rose, and tinted with aniline^ it is now sold under the name 
of mauve oil 
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SECTION- XIIL 

COLD CREAM. 

GxVLICX, the cclcf)r.itc(i pliysician of I'ergamus, in Asia, 
but \vli(^ (iistinguishcd himself at Athens, Alexandria, 
and Rome, about 1,700 years a^^o, was the inventor of that 
pecuhar unguent, a mixture o{ grease and water, which is 
now distinguished as cold cream in perfumery, and as Ccratum 
(Jaliui in pliarmacy. 

The modern formula for cold cream is, however, quite a 
diflfcrent thing to that given in the works of Galen, in point 
of odour and quality, although substantially the same — grease 
and water. In perfumery there are several kinds of cold 
cream, distinguished by their odour, such as that of camphor, 
almond, violet, roses, &;c. Cold cream, as made b\- English 
perfumers, bears a high rcjnitation, *not only at home, but 
throughout Kurope ; the quantity exported, and which can 
only be reckoned by jars in hundreds of dozens, and the 
repeated announcements that may be seen in the shops on 
the Continent, in Germany, France, and Italy, of ' Cold Creme 
Anglatse/ is good proof of the estimation in which it is 
held. 

ROS£ COLD CREAM. 



Almond oil 



Rose-water 
While wax 
Spermaceti 
Otto of roses 



lib. 



• • • * » 
of each . . i oc 

. \ drachm 

Manipulation. — Into a weii-glazed thick porcelain vessel, 
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which should be deep in preference to shallow, and capable 
of holding twice the quantity of cream that is to be made, 
place the wax and sperm. Now put the jar into a boiling 
bath of water; when these materials are melted, add the 
oil, and again subject the whole to heat until the flocks 
of wax and sperm are liquefied. Now remove the jar and 
contents, and set it under a runner containing the rose-water : 
the runner may be a tin can, with a small tap at the bottom, 
the same as used for the manufacture of milk of roses. A 
stirrer must be provided, made of lancewood, flat, and per- 
forated with holes the size of a sixpence, resembling in fdrm 
a large palette-knife. As soon as the rose>tvater is set run- 
ning, the cream must be kept agitated until the whole of the 
water has passed into it. Now and then the flow of water must 
be stopped, and the cream which sets at the sides of the jar 
scraped down, and incorporated with that which remains 
fluid. In winter-time it is necessary to slightly warm the 
rose-water, otherwise the cream sets before it is beaten 
enough. When the whole of the water has' been incorporated, 
the cream will be cool enough tu pour into the jars for sale ; 
at that time the otto of rose is to be added The reason for 
the perfume being put in at the last moment is obvious— 
the heat and subsequent agitation would cause unnecessary 
loss by evaporation. Cold cream made in this way sets 
quite firmly in the jars into which it is poured, and retains a 
'face' resembling pure wax, although one half is water 
retained in the interstices of the cream. When the pots are 
well glazed, it will keep good for one or two years. If 
desired for exportation to the East or West Indies, it should 
always be sent out in stoppered bottles. 

COLO CREAM OF ALMONDS 

is prepared precisely as the above ; but in the place of otto 
of roses otto of almonds is used. 
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VIOLET COLD CREAM. 



Huile violette . 

Violet-water . 

Wax and spermaceti 
Otto of almonds 



lib. 



.each I oz. 

5 drops 



This is an elegant preparation, and generally admired. 

TUB£R£US£, JASMINE, AND FLEUR D'ORANGE COLD 



are prepared in a similar manner to the above violet The>'' 
are all vei^' exquisite preparations ; but, as they cost more than 
rose cold cream, perfumers are not much inclined to introduce 
them in lieu of the latter. 

CAMPHOR COLD CREAM (otherwise CAMPHOR ICE). 

Almond oil • I lb. 

Rose-water . « l „ 

Wax and spermaceti i m. 

Camphor 3 „ 

Ottoof roiemary i diachm 

Melt the camphor, wax, and sperm, in the oil ; then manipulate as for 
cold cream of roses. 

Glycerini: Cold Cream. — As rose cold cream has the 
disadvantage of being difficult to keep, it is better to sub- 
stitute glycerine for the water. A cold cream which will 
keep and bear any climate is thus obtained. 



CREAMS 



cucumber cold cream. 



Almond oil 
Green oil . 

Juice of cucumbers. 
Wax and sperm 
Essence of cucumber 



. I lb. 
each I oz. 

• 3 n 



I lb. 



I oz, 
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If in youth we were more careful, it is certain that, as we 
progress onward in the journey of life, the exception would 
be to see a person with the skin dull at an age when it ought 
to have the most youthful freshness. The trouble of pre- 
servation is far more simple, agreeable, and effectual than 
that of restoration, to which it is necessaiy to have recourse 
in order to repair the wrongs of a careless negligence. 
Freckles are considered by the majority as inimical to beauty ; 
we, however, are of the minority, and rather admire thenu 
They are the result of intermingling of race, of the dark 
blood of the South with the fair Saxon. It is positive that 
they indicate exuberant health — and what is more beautiful 
than the hue of health ? As the summer advances, freckles 
appear. If the skin Is exposed to the sun, it is darkened like 
a cherry or a peach that is ripening. The effect of the sun 
upon a delicate skin is ver>- rapid, and it becomes sun-burnt, 
which in many instances produces inconvenience, attended 
with slight pain. Of the various cosmetics invented for pre- 
venting and remedying this evil, cucumber cream bears a 
just reputation. 

The cucumber juice is readily obtained by subjecting the 
fruit to pressure in the ordinary tincture press. It must be 
raised to a temperature high enough to coagulate the small 
portion of albumen which it contains, and then strained 
through fine linen. As the heat is detrimental to the odour, 
on account of the gv^at volatility of the otto of cucumber, 
the following- method may be adopted with advantai^c : — 

Slice the fruit very hnc with a cucumbcr-cuttcr, and place them in the 
oil ; after remaining together for twenty-four hours, repeat the operation, 
using fresh fruit in the strained oil. No warmth it necessary, or, at most, 

not more than a summer hc;it. Then proceed to make the cold cream in 
the usual manner, using the almond oil thus odorised, the rose-water, 
and other ingredients in the regular way, perfuming with essence of cu- 
cumber. 

Another and commoner preparation of cucumber is found 
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among the Parisians, which is lard simply scented with the 
juice from the fruit, thus : — ^The lard is liquefied by heat in a 
vessel subject to a water bath ; the cucumber juice is then 
stirred well into it ; the vessel containing the ingredients is 
now placed in a quiet situation to cool. The lard will rise to 
the surface, and when cold must be removed from the fluid 
juice ; the same manipulation being repeated as often as re- 
quired, according to the strength of odour of the fruit desired 
in the grease. 

POMADE OF CUCUMBER. 

Bemoifiated lard 6 lbs. 

Spennaceti 2 „ 

Spirit of cucumber i „ 

Melt the spermaceti with the lard ; then keep it constantly in motion 
while it cools. Now beat the grease in a mortar, gradually adding the 
essence of cucumbers ; continue to beat the whole until the spirit is 
evaporated, and the pomade is beautifully white. 

Apply it by rubbing a little all over the skin at bedtime, 
and also by placing a piece about the size of a filbert on the 
sponge or towel with the soap used in washing. A small 
piece may also be rubbed over the skin with advantage be- 
fore going into the sunshine, as when health and enjoyment 
are sought on the sea-shore. 

Melons and other similar fruit will scent grease treated in 
the same way. 

POMADi: DiVINJf: 

Among the thousand and one quack nostrums, pomade 
divine, like James's powder, has obtained a reputation far 
above the most sanguine expectations of its concocters. This 
article strictly belongs to the drugget, being sold as a re- 
medial agent; nevertheless, what is sold is almost always 
vended by the perfumer. It is prepared thus : — 
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Spermaceti | Ibu 

\ » 

Almond oil . . . . . . • } » 

Gum benzoin . . . . . . . • i » 

Vanilla beans i| 01. 



Digest the whole in a vessel heated by a water bath at a tcni]^crature 
not exceeding 90" C. After Ave or six hours it is fit to strain, and may 
be poured into the bottles for sale. 

(Must be stamped^ if its medicinal qualities are stated.) 



ALMOND BALLS. 



Purified suet t llx 

White wax ^ „ 

Otto of almonds i drachm 

» doves i „ 

CAMPHOR BALLS; 

Purified suet i lb. 

White wax \ ^ 

Camphor , • ^ » 

Otto of French lavender or rosemary . . . |oz. 



Both the above articles are sold, either white or coloured 
with alkanet root When thoroughly melted, the material 
is cast in a mould ; ounce gallipots with smooth bottoms 
answer veiy well for casting in. Some vendors use only 
large pill-boxes. 

CAMPHOR PASTE. 

Almond oil . | lb. 

Purified laid „ 

Wax, spermaceti, and camphor .each 101; 

Beat op the ingredients as they cool, before pouring out. 
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GLYCERINE BALSAM. 



White wax and Spermaceti .each i oz. 

Almond oil J lb. 

Glycerine 2 02. 

Otto of roses | drachm 



W'c cannot here discuss the remedial action of any of the 
above preparations ; in giving the formul.'E, it is enough for 
us tliat they are in demand by the public. 

FliNE KOSE LIP-SALVE. 



Almond oil ^ lb. 

Spermaceti and wax each 2 oc 

Alkanet root * • 2 „ 

Otto of roses | „ 



IMacc the wax, sperm oil, and alkanet root into a vessel healed by 
steam or water bath. After the materials are melted, they must digest on 
the alkanet, to extract its colour, for at least four or five hours. FinaUy, 
strain thnntgh fine muslin ; then add the perfume just before it cool& 



WHITE LIP-SALVE. 

Almond oil ^ lb. 

Wax and spermaceti each t oc 

Otto of ahnonds ^drachm 

„ geranium i „ 

After Hp-salve has been poured into the pots and become 
cold, a red* hot iron must be held over it for a minute or so, in 
order that the heat radiated from the iron may melt the 
surface of the salve and give it an even face. 

CHERRY LIP-SALVE. 

This is made in the same way as the fine rose lip-salve ; 
with this difference — that the scent consists of one drachm 
each of otto of bay and otto of almonds. 
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COMMON LIP-SALVE 

is made simply of equal parts of lard and suet, coloured with 
alkanet root, and perfumed with an ounce of bergamot to 
every pound of salve. 

VASELINE. 

This substance is said to be a pure hydro-carbon, obtained 
by filtration through animal charcoal from raw petroleum or 
naphtha, which has been flowing for ages from natural springs 
of it near Rangoon in Burmah, at Baku in Persia, and in 
Ontario. It is probable that the so-called Vaseline is a 
waste product of the Ozokerit or mineral wax used in the 
manufacture of candles. Vaseline has many medical qualities, 
and is particularly beneficial in cases of eczema and skin 
eruptions generally. When nicely perfumed with otto of 
roses, neroli, or geranium, it will be found to be a useful 
appendage to the toilet. 
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SECTION XIV. 

POMADES AND OiLS, 

Through jasmine bowers and violet-scented vales 
On silken pinions flew the wanton <;ales, 
Stealing their odours from the plants they left, 
Then whispered to the woods their spicy theft 

ACCORDING to ancient writers, the words unguent, 
pomatum, ointment are synonymous titles for medicated 
and perfumed greases. Among Biblical interpreters, the 
significant word is mostly rendered * ointment ; ' thus we have 
in Prov. xxvii. 9, * Ointment and perfume rejoice the heart ; ' 
in Eccles. ix. 8, ' Let thy head lack no ointment' ' The sons 
of the priests made the ointments of the spices ' (i Chron. ix. 
30) ; ' Hezekiah was glad, and showed them his treasures, his 
spices, and the precious ointment ' (Isa. xxxix. 2). 

Oiling and greasing the hair is a custom pretty neariy 
universal among the people of all civilised natk>ns. There 
are oil-glands on the scalp ; ' but their power of secretion is 
very slight, except in a few rare instances ; in these cases 
the hair is said to be naturally 'moist' and soft. The 
general rule is, that the hair grows harsh and ' dry ' for the 
lack of natural oily secretion ; hence the instinctive application 
of an artificial oil — a practice hallowed by its ancient custom, 
and sanctioned as ' necessary,* from the Court beauty of SL 
James's, to the belle of equatorial Africa. M. Du Chaillu, 

I Gozenave, Traiti det maladiti du <uir chaxlu^ Taris, 1850. 
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speaking of the use of njavi oil by the natives of Gouoibi, 
says: — 

They mix ihc njav i oil with a kind (tf odoriferous powder cdiWtAyombOy 
and this mixture is then applied in great quantities upon their wool (/>. 
hair). Thejr think it gives out a pleasant fragrancetbut I diffisrfrom them. 

Now, oiling the hair, besides making it glossy and soft, has 
the infinite benefit of rendering it 'uninhabitable ;' a consider- 
ation too often neglected in schools, and similar institutions. 

The name of pt^niatum is derived from poinmn, an apple, 
because it was originally made by macerating over-ripe apples 
in grease. 

If an apple be stuck all over with spice, such as cloves, 
then exposed to the air for a few days, and afterwards 
macerated in purified melted lard, or any other fatty matter, 
the grease will become jxTfumed. Repeating the operation 
with the same grease several limes produces real * pomatum/ 

According to a recipe published more than a century ago, 
the form given is : — 

Kid's grease, an orange sliced, pippins, a glase of rose-water, and 
half a glass of white wine, boiled and strained, and at last sprinkled with 
oil of sweet almonds. 

The author. Dr. Quincy, observes, that ' the apple is of no 
significance at all in the recipe and, like many authors of 
the present day, concludes that the reader is as well ac- 
quainted with the subject as the writer, and therefore con- 
siders that the weights or bulk of the materials in his recipe 
are likewise of no significance. 

Perfumers, acting by experience or Dr. Quincy*8 advice, 
pay no regard to the apples in the preparation of pomatum, 
but make it by perfuming lard or suet, or a mixture of ws^x, 
spermaceti, and oil, or some of them or all blended, to pro- 
duce a particular result, according to the name that it bears. 

The most important thing to consider in the manufacture 

cc 
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of pomatum, &c., is to start off with a perfectly inodorous 
grease, whatever tliat grease niii)' be. 
Inodorous lard is obtained thus: — 

Take, say, 281bs. of perfectly fresh lard, place il in a well-glazed vessel, 
that can be submitted to the heat of a boiling salt-water bath, or by steam 
under a slight pressure ; when the lard is melted, add to it one ounce of 
powdered idum and two ounces of uble salt ; maintain the beat for some 

time, in fact, till a scum rises, consisting in a great measure of coagulated 
proteinc compounds, membrane, &c., which must be skimmed ofT ; when 
the hquid grease appears of a uniform nature, it is allowed to grow cold. 

The lard is now to be washed. This is done in small portions at a 
time, and is a woHi of much labour, which, however, is amply repaid by 
the result. About a pound of the grease is now placed on a slate slab, a 
little on the incline, a supply of good water being set to trickle over it ; 
the surface of the grease is then constantly renewed by an operative 
working a muller over it, predsdy as a colourmaker grinds paints in oil. 
In this way the water removes any traces of alum or salt, also the last 
traces of nitrogenous matter. Finally, the grease, when the whole is 
washed in this way, is remelted, the heal being maintained enough to 
drive off any adhering water. When cold it is finished. 

Although purifying grease iti this way is troublesome, and 
takes a good deal of time, yet, unless done so, it is totally unfit 
for perfuming with flowers, because a bad grease will cost 
more in perfume to cover its vial odeur than the expense of 
thus deodorising it. Moreover, if lard be used that 'smells of 
the pig,* it is next to impossible to impart to it any delicate 
odour ; and if strongly perfumed by the addition of ottos, the 
unpurified grease will not keep, but quickly become rancid. 
Under any circumstances, therefore, grease that is not perfectly 
inodorous is a very expensive material to use in the manu> 
facturc of pomades. 

In the south and flower-growing countries, where the fine 
pomades arc made by I^NM,KUR.\GK, or by M.\CKRATIoN. the 
purification of grease tor the purpose of these manufactures 
is of sufficient importance to become a separate trade. 

The purification of beef and mutton .suet is in a great 
measure the same as that for lard : the greater solidity of 
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suets requires a mechanical arrangement* for washing them, of 
a more powerful nature than can be applied by hand labour. 
Mr. Ewen, of Garlick Hill, who is an extensive lard and fat- 
purifier in London, employs a stone roller rotating upon a 
circular slab ; motion is given to the roller by an axle which 
passes through the centre of the slab, or rather stone bed, 
upon which the suet is placed ; bein^ higher in the centre 
than at the sides, the stream of water flows away after it has 
once passed over the suet ; in other respects the treatment is 
the same as for lard. These greases used by perfumers have 
a general title of * body/ tantamount to the French nomen- 
clature of corps \ thus we have pomades of hard corps (suet), 
pomades of soft corps (lard). When drawing txtmits from 
the enfleuraged grease, such as extralt de violette, jasmin, the 
pomades of hard corps are to be preferred ; but when scented 
pomade is to be used in fabrication of unguents for the hai^ 
pomades of soft corps are the most useful. 

The following process of purifying grease prior to en- 
flcura<,^c has been expressly written for this work by M. 
Augustc Bcrmond, of Nice ; — 

£PURATION DES GRAISSES. 

Choisissez les graisses toujours les plus frafdies, en 6taiit toutes les 
fibres ct petites peaux qui peuvent les corrompre. 

Pour cinquante kilogs. de graisse.— \'ous la coupez par morceaux, en- 
suite vous la pilez clans un inortier cn picric ou marbre. De suite qu'elle 
est bien dcras<5e, il faut la laver, et la laire dtfgurger dans de I'eau fraiche. 
II faut rdpdter le lavage au moins six fois, jusqu'^ ce que toute Peau soil 
Claire comme quand vous la meltei. Cette (^»6ratUm terming fiutes 
fondre la graisse, cn y ajoutant cent grammes d'alun de glace pulvdris6e, 
et unc poign^e de sel niarin ; faitcs bouillir, et dcumez quclques secondes. 
Apres, passez la graisse fondue i travers un Unge pas trop scrre, sans 
trop presser les cretons, soit le marc, que vous r^servez pour vos pom- 
nades comrnunes. Vous laiasex reposer la graisse dans un grand i^pioit 
environ deux heures ; ensutte^ vous retires votie graisse au dair sans y 
laisser d*eaa. 
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Vous remettez apr^s la jjraisse fondue h feu nu, avec trois ou quatre 
litres d'eaudc rose, ct cent ciiiquaiue granuiies de benjoin bien en poudre ; 
vous faites bouillir petit ^ petit, en retirant san^ cesse IVcume que fait la 
graisse ; quand apris une beure environ vous vous apercevez quil ne tort 
plus d'dcuiiie» vous ledrei tout lefeu, vous laissez reposer le mtfbiage quatie 
ou cinq heiires ; ensuite vous tirez an clair dans des jarres ou cuvettts 
en fer-blanc, cl I'opcration est icrmincc. Laissez toujours quelques livres 
dc corps au fond, dans la crainte qu li nc passe pas d cau ; cettc maiidre 
vons serviia k d'autres emplois. Pour ^purer la graisse de boeuf, vous 
lufees la m^ine chose. 

Pour dviter que votre corps avec les rhaleiirs ne toiime pas au gras, 
vous mettrcz rent kilogs. de graisse de pore, vinjft-cinq kilogs. de graisse 
de boeuf cn etc, ou moilie par moilic. 

Which may be briefly rendered : — 

Take one hundredweight of perfectly fresh grease, either of lard or 
beef suet ; cut the grease into small pieces, and well pound it in a mortar ; 
when it is well crushed, wash it with water repeatedly, so long, in fact, 
untO the water is as dear after withdrawing the grease as before it was 
put in. The grease has now to be melted over a slow fire, adding thereto 
about three ounces of crystalli^cd alum in powder, and a handful of sea 
salt (common salt) ; now let the grease boil, but allow it to bubble for a 
few seconds only ; then strain the grease through fine linen, into a deep 
pan, and allow it to stand, to dear itself from all impurities, for about 
two hours. The clear grease is then again to be put into the pan, over a 
bright fire, adding thereto about three or four quarts of rose-water, and 
about five ounces of powdered gum benzoin : it is allowed to boil gently, 
and all scum that rises is to be removed, until it ceases to be produced ; 
finally the grease is put into deep pans, and when cold taken carefully off 
the sedimentary water ; it is then fit for use, and may be kept for an in- 
definite period, without changing or turning randd. 

It will be observed that the principal feature in this pro- 
cess is the use of the benzoin. 

Dr. Redwood has recently directed the attention of 
chemists ^ to the fact that certain ointments, particularly zinc 
ointment; will not become rancid, If a little gum benzoin, or 
benzoic add, is added to It when made. That such is the case, 
there Is little doubt ; for it has been remarked that the pre- 
pared fat used by the flower farmers in the process of en- 

' Pkmrmmemtiud Jgtamelt vol. xiv. No. 5. 
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fleurage will remain sweet for some years, provided that it be 
digested for a time over gum benzoin, in the process of its 
purification — ^a practice that has been generally worked for 
this centuiy at Grasse, Cannes, and Nice. It therefore 
becomes only a question of experiment, to determine whether 
benzoin be a true antiseptic to all fatty bodies. 

Fatty bodies, under the influence of nitrogenised sub- 
stances (albumen, blood, &c.), are oxidised, and acidified, and 
undergo a kind of fermentation, which is called rartcio. This 
change must be resisted as far as possible. Repeated wash- 
ings in water and fusion at a mild temperature are in most 
cases sufficient. These fatty bodies may be perfectly pre- 
served and their spontaneous acidification prevented by the 
addition of a small quantity of resin or of a balsam. Benzoin 
lard is prepared w ith benzoin, as we have just said ; if balsam 
of Tolu is added to it, it takes the name of Tolu lard — for 
this purpose to be exhausted with warm water ; that is to say, 
the residuum after preparation of the syrup of Tolu. 

The method of perfumini^ grease by the direct process 
witii flowers havini^ already been described, under the re- 
spective names of the flowers that impart the odour thereto, 
it remains now only to describe those conijjounds that arc 
made from them, together with such incidental matter con- 
nected with this branch of perfumery as has not been pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Althou^^h the unguents properly so called arc not em- 
ployed in perfumery, it is important to show the distinction 
which must be drawn between these preparations and 
pomades. 

Unguents, whatever be their degree of consistence, are 
mixtures invariable proportions of fatty bodies, wax, oils, and 
resins, with a variety of substances. The essential dift'erence 
between pomades and unguents is that the former never 
contain resins. Pomades are divisible into several classes 
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— ^those prepared by solution (camphorated pomade;, and 
most sweet-smelling pomades emplo}^ in perfumery), and 
pomades by simple mixture, such as oxide of zinc pomade. 
Philocome is nothing but wax and oil. 

OIL OF BKN Ok HKHliN. 

Undoubtedly this is the finest fat oil which a perfumer 
could use ; it is nearly free from colour, is tasteless and in- 
odorous ; it remains for a lengthened period free from rancidity ; 
indeed, some authors say, it * never ' becomes rancid— a 
sample which I have placed in a position in which all other 
oils would be spoilt in a year is still perfectly sweet though 
nearly six years old. At one period the oil of ben consti- 
tutisd a valuable branch of commerce with the East, but ex- 
cessive imposts and extensive adulterations threw it out of 
the market. 

In the hope of restorinjj so valuable an article to its 
merited position, I am induced thus to speak of a commodit}-, 
though but little of it cai^ at the present time be commercially 
obtained. The oil is yielded by expression from the seeds 
of the Moringa pUrygoipenna or oil of behen tree, Guertn., 
Hyperantltera moringat Willd., now naturalised in the West 
Indies. The seeds are said to yield twenty-five per cent, of 
oil, which at a price say of five guineas a hundred-weight — the 
present market value of sweet almond oil — would surely offer 
sufficient mercantile inducement for its production ; but there 
is every reason to believe that it would realise never leas than 
lo/. per cwt. in the open market. For making cold cream 
and all kinds of unguents, it would prove invaluable and with- 
out a competitor. Supposing that it would 'not pay' its 
producers to ship it in its natural state, they could enflower 
it with the flowers of the plumeria, acacia, jasmin-grandiflora. 
and pancratium, and numerous other fiowers which abound 
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and bloom unregarded ; it would then yield six to eight 
shillings a pound ! 

The seeds of the apterous ben, Aforinga aptera^ Guertn., 
likewise produce a highly prized oil. They are known as the 
white nuts of ben ; and the^f^ nuts of ben, which are less 
valued, are attributed to the Moringa dispemuu 

PARAFFIN, 

that is, the true solid wax-like inodorous substance pro- 
curable by low distillation of boghead mineral, Irish bog 
peat, &c., &c, is an article that will find several uses in 
perfumery in place of bees' wax. I have said it is wax- 
like ; but in truth on account of its crystalline character it 
more resembles spermaceti, and has also the semi-transpa> 
rency of that body. 

Young's Patent Paraffin Company have generously 
supplied me with some fine samples of the sperm-like paraffin, 
which they say can be supplied in quantity at \s, ^eL per lb. 
This, being 40 per cent cheaper than wax, will of a certainty 
find its own market. From a variety of experiments I con* 
elude that paraffin is a valuable adjunct to perfumery, in the 
manufacture of pomades, &c., which have to be exported to 
hot climates. 

Paraffin takes its name from the Latin parum affinis^ in- 
tended to express its want of chemical affinity with other 
bodies. It was formerly extracted almost exclusively from 
coal-tar, and from the products of the distillation of coal ; 
but it is DOW made, or rather extracted, from a schist coal by 
Young's process to an enormous extent. 

Paraffin crystallises in beautiful pearly scales, fusible at 
43®. It is volatilised without decomposition, and burns with 
a white flame. It is soluble in ether, and liardly soluble in 
alcohol. These pomades arc not liable to become rancid. 
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ACACIA POMADE, COMMONLY CALLED CASSIE POMATUM, 

. is made with a purified body-grease, by maceration with 
the little round yellow flower-heads of the Acacia Famesuma? 

Black-currant leaves, which the French term cassis, have 
an odour very much resembling cassie (acacia), and are used 
extensively for adulterating the true acacia pomades and oils. 
The near similarity of name, their analogous odour (although 
the plants have no botanical connection), together with the 
word cassia, a familiar perfume in England, have produced 
generally confused ideas in this country as to the true origin 
of the odour now under discussion. Cassie, cassis, cassia, it 
will be understood now, are three distinct substances ; and in 
order to render the matter more perspicuous in future, the 
materials will always be denominated AcACiA, if prepared from 
the Acacia Farncsiaua ; Casse, when from black-currant ; and 
Cassia, if derived from the bark of the Cinnamomum Cassia, 

BENZOIN POMADE AND OIL. 

Benzoic acid is perfectly soluble in hot grease. Half an 
ounce of benzoic acid, being dissolved in half a pint of hot 
olive or almond oil, deposits^ on cooling, beautiful acicular 
cfystals, similar to the ciystals that effloresce from Vanilla 
beans ; a portion of the acid, however, remains dissolved in 
the oil at the ordinary temperature, and Imparts to it the 
peculiar aroma of benzoin. Upon this idea is based the 
principle of perfuming grease with gum benzoin by the direct 
process — ^that is, by macerating powdered gum benzoin in 
melted suet or lard for a few hours at a temperature of 
about Soi* C. to 90'* C. Nearly all the gum resins give up 

* I have placed a few o{ the>>e plants in th« Botanic Gardens, Rent's Park, 
and some seeds have beat planted at Kew. 
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their odoriferous principle to fatty bodies when treated in the 
same way ; this fact becoming generally known, mtUI probably 
give rise to the preparation of some new remedial ointments, 
such as Unguentum n^^ka^ Unguenium assafoeiidat and the 
Uke. 

Myrrh, assafoetida, and many other resins and gum-resins, 
were formerly ingredients in various preparations. 



TONQUIN POMADE AND TONQUIN OIL 

arc prepared by macerating the ground Tonquin beans in 
either melted fat or warm oil, from twelve to twenty-eight 
hours, in the proportion of 

Tonquin beans | lb. 

Fal or oil 4 

Strain thruui;h fine muslin ; when cold, the grease will have a iine 
odour of the beans. 

Messrs. Max Brothers, of Paris, prepare the true COU- 
MARINE principle from Tonquin beans, which may be advan- 
tageously used for scenting oil, fat, and spirit. This firm also 
prepare Vanilline from Vanilla, and an article they term 
Heliotropine, extracted from the common Vanillon : all are in 
white crystals. 

VANILLA OIL AND POMADE. 

Vanilla poils j lb. 

Fat or oil 4 „ 

Macerate at a temperature of 25^ C, for three or four days ; finally 
strain. 

These pomatums and oils, together with the French pomades 
and huiles already described, constitute the foundation of 
the preparations of all the best hair greases sold by per* 
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fumers. Inferior scented pomatums and oils are prcpaied by 
perfuming lard, suet, wax, oil, &c, with various ottos. The 
results however, in many instances more expensive than the 
foregoing, are actually inferior in their odour or bouquet ; for 
grease, however slightly perfumed by maceration orenfleurage 
widi flowers, » far more agreeable to the olfactory nerve than 
when scented by ottos. 

The following named greases have obtained great popu- 
larity, mainly because their perfume is lasting and flowery. 

POMADE CALLED BEARS* GREASE. 

The most popular and 'original' bears* grease is made 
thus : — 



of each . | lb. 



Huile de rose . . . .- 
fleurd'orangc . 
„ acacia 

„ tuhcreuse and jaiinin , 
Almond oil ..... t . t lo Ibft. 

Lard 13 „ 

Acacia pomade 2 „ 

Ouo of bergamot 40f. 

>i cloves 2 » 

Melt the solid greases and oils together bjr a water bath| then add the 
ottos. 

hears' f^rca'^c thus prepared is just hard enough to 'set' in 
tlic potM at a summer lieat. In vcr)- warm weather, or if 
required for exj)f)rtatioii to the Kast or West Indies, it is 
necessary to use in part French pomatums instead of oils, or 
more lard and less almond oil. 



ALPACA POMATUM. 

The fat of the alpaca, together with other useful products 
from this animal, was iirst sent as an exhibit from Australia to 
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the London Exhibition of 1862. Bears' grease has had its 
day — poor Bruin is dead, Alpaca now reigns in his place ; but 
even alpaca was mortal; enough grease' could not be got 
'genuine* from the Silky Goat. However, the washed pomatum 
which at all times is a large by-product in the laboratory of a 
wholesale manufacturing perfumer offers itself as a superior 
substitute for the original. 'Heads of Families' are now 
supplied with alpaca pomatum, made thus : — 

Washed pomatum 31 lbs. 

Olive oil 7„ 

Otto of nutnwg a €>& 

As with other mixed grease, the proportion of oil must var)' fur 
climate and season. 

CIRCASSIAN CR£AM. 

Purified lard 1 lb. 

Benzoin suet i „ 

French rose pomatum | m 

Almond oil, coloured with allcaiiet . . . • a,, 

Otto of rose ^ ot. 

BALSAM OF FLOWERS. 

French rose pomatum 1 2 oz. 

„ violet pomatum la „ 

Almond oil a lbs. 

Otto of bergamot 1 01. 



CRYSTALLISED LEMON ICE. 

This is a very favourite unguent or pomade among the 
people of the West Indian Islands and is made thus : — 

Almond oil 3| lbs. 

Spermaceti or parattin wax . . . . » 8 oz. 



Otto of MonLserrat lime . .> ^^^i^ 
M Portugal sesle . .) 
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CRYSTALUSED OIL. 



Fint quMity, 

Huile de rose i lb. 

„ tubereuse t „ 

„ fleurd'oiaqge \ ^ 

Spennaoeti | i» 

Second quality. 

Almond 2| lbs. 

Spennaceti • •^n. 
Otto of lemon 3 ox. 



Melt the spennaceti in a vessd heated by a water bath, then add the 
oils ; continue the heat until all flocks disappear ; let the jars into fHiicli 

it is poured be warm ; ( of»l as slowly as possible, to ensure good crjstals. 
If cooled rapidly, the mass congeals without the appearance of crystals. 

This preparation has a vcr>- nice appearance, and so far 
sells well; but its continued use for anointing the hair renders 
the head scurfy; indeed the crj'stals of sperm maybe combed 
out of the hair in flakes after it has been used a week or 
two. 

CASTOR OIL POMATUM. 



Tubereuse pomatimi t lb. 

Castor oil \ ^ 

Almond oil \ ^ 

Otto of bei:gamot i oi. 



BALSAM 

French rose pomatum 
„ jasmine pomatum 

Almond oil . . 
Otto of neroli . • 



OF NEROLI. 

ilh. 

a 

. • • . 4 „ 

. I drachm 
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MARROW CREAM. 

Purified lard I lb. 

Almond oil i „ 

Palm oil I 01. 

Otto of cloves \ drachm 

„ bergamot ^oc 

„ lemon 1^ „ 



MARROW POMATUM. 



Purified lard 4 lbs. 

» wet a „ 

Otto of lemon i oc 

„ bergamot J „ 

M cloves 3 drachms 



>Te1t the greases ; then beat them up with a whisk, or flat wooden 

spatula, for half an hour or more ; as the grease cools, minute vesicles of 
air are enclosed by the puiuatum, which not only increase the bulk of 
the mixtures, but impart a peculiar mechanical aggregation, rendering 
the pomatum light and spongy. In this state it is obvious that it fills out 
more pots than otherwise, and hoioe is more profitable 



COMMON VIOLET POMATUM. 

Purified lard . . , . . . . i lb. 

Washed acacia pomatum 6 oz. 

„ rose pomatum 4 

Manipulate as for marrow pomatum. 

In all the cheap preparations for the hair, the manufactur- 
ing perfumers use the ivaslud French pomatums and tlic 
washed French oils for making their greases. Washed poma- 
tums and washed oils are those greases that originally have 
been tlie best pomatums and huilcs prepared by enfleurage 
and by maceration with the flowers ; uliicli jiomades and 
huiles have been subjected to digestion in alcohol for the 
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manufacture of essences for the handkerchief. After the spirit 
has been on the pomatums, %lc^ it is poured off; the residue 
is then called washed pomatum, and still retains an odour 
strong enough for the manufacture of most hair greases. 

For pomatums of other odours it is only necessary to sub- 
stitute rose, jasmine, tubereuse, and others, in place of the 
acacia pomatum in the above formulae. 

POMADES DOUBLES, MILLEFLEUKS. 

Rose, jasmine, fleur d*orange, violet, tubereuse, &c, are all 
made, in winter with two-thirds best French pomatum, one- 
third best French oils ; in summer, equal parts. 

FOMMADE A LA HEUOTROPE. 



French rose pomade i llx 

Vanilla oil | „ 

Httile de jasmin 401. 

„ tubereuse 2 „ 

„ tleur d'orange 2 „ 

Otto of almonds 6drqis 

i» cl<»ves 3 „ 



HUiLE ANTIQUE A LA HELIOTROPE. 

Same as the above, substituting rose oil for the pomade. 

PIIILOCOMF. 

The name of this preparation, which is a compound of two 
Greek words (^/Xoy and /co/ii?), signifyintj 'a friend to the hair,* 
was first introduced by the Parisian perfumers ; and a very- 
good name it is, for philocome is undoubtedly one of the best 
unguents for the hair that is made. 
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PHILOCOME. 

First quality. 

White wax 10 ox. 

French rose oil i lb. 

„ acacia oil \ „ 

n jasmine oU \ „ 

„ fleur d'orange oil I „ 

„ tubereuse oil I 1, 



Melt the wax in the oils by a water bath at the lowest possible tem- 
perature. Stir the mixture as it cools ; do not pour out the philocoinc 
until it IS nearly cool enough to set ; let the jars, bottles, or pots, into 
whidx it is filled for sale, be slightly warmed, or at least of the same tem- 
perature as the philocome, otherwise the bottles dull the material as it is 
poured in, and make it appear of an uneven texture. 

Second quality. 

White wax • 
Almond oil 
Otto of bergamot 
lemon . 

„ lavender 

H cloves . 



LUSTRAL FLUID. 
Take i oz. of wax to i lb. of oil, and scent as above. 



POMMADE llONGROISE. 
For Uu Momstaeke, 



White wax 1 lb. 

Oil soap \ ,y 

Gum arable ^ „ 

Rose-water i pint 

Otto of bergamot 1 oc 

^ thyme \ drachm 



2 lbs. 

1 OS. 

2 drachms 
I 
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Melt the gum and the soap in the water by a gentle heat, then add 
the wax, constantly st trriiv^r the ingredients together ; when of a uniform 
consistency, put in the jterfume. 

If required to be tinted, use burnt umber ground in oil (sold in tubes 
by the artists' colourmen), Unc shades <tf brown ; ix for Uacl^ stain with 
ivory black in oil, the same as f<Mr the brown shade. 



WHITE HARD OR STICK POMATUMS. 



]>cnzoinated suet i lb. 

White wax or paraffin . i 

Jasmine pomatum | » 

Tubereuse pomatum | „ 

Otto of rose i draclmi 



WHITE BATONS OK COSMETICS. 

Suet I lb. 

av or paraffin . « . • • • '^ti 

Otto of bergamot i oz. 

„ cassia I drachm 

n ihyme \ „ 



imoWN AND BLACK I5A fONS 

are also in demand. I'hcy are made in the same way as the 
above, but coloiucd with lamp-black or umber ground in al- 
mond oil. Such colours are best purchased ready ground at 
an artists' colourman's. 

BLACK AND BROWN COSMETIQUE, 

such as is sold under tlic name of Water Cosmetic, is pre- 
pared with a nicely scented soap, strongly coloured with lamp- 
black or with umber. The soap is melted, and the colour added 
while the soap is soft ; when cold, it is cut up into oblong 
pieces. 

It is used as a temporary dye for the moustache, applied 
with a small brush and water. 
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SECTION XV. 
HAIR-DYES AND DEPILATORY. 

BY way of personal adornment, few practices are of more 
ancient origin than that of painting the face, dyeing the 
hair, and blackening the eyebrows and eyelashes. 

It is a practice universal among the women of the higher 
and middle classes in Egypt, and very common among those 
of the' lower orders, to blacken the edge of the eyelids^ both 
above and below the eye, with a black powder, which they 
term kohoL The kohol is applied with a small probe of wood, 
ivory, or silver, tapering towards the end,' but blunt. This is 
moistened sometimes with rose-water, then dipped in the 
powder, and drawn along the edges of the eyelids. It is 
thought to give a very soft expression to the eye, the size of 
which, in appearance, it enlarges ; to which circumstance, pro- 
bably, Jeremiah refers when he writes, ' Though thou rentest 
thy face (or thine eyes) with painting, in vain shalt thou make 
th3^If fair.'* Ezekiel (ch. xxiii, 40) reproveth Aholah, — 
' for whom thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, and 
deckedst thyself.* 

A singular custom is observable both among Moorish and 
Arab females — that of ornamenting the face between the eyt^ 
with clusters of bluish spots or other small devices, which, 
being stained, become permanent The chin is also spotted 
in a similar manner, and a narrow blue line extends from the 

* Jer. iv. 4a See also Lne't Modtm Egj/jftiam, vol. L p. 41, ct leq. 

D D 
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point of it, and is continued down the throat. The eyelashes, 
eyebrows, and also tlie tips and extremities of the eyelids, arc 
coloured black. The soles, and sometimes other parts of the 
feet, as hi<^h as the ankles, the palms of the hands, and the 
nails, are dyed with a yellowish red with the leaves of a plant 
called henna ', or alkanna of Cyprus and Kgypt {Laivsonia 
incrmis), the leaf of which somewhat resembles the myrtle, 
and is dried for the purposes above mentioned. The i,'round 
leaves of the henna are made into a paste with lime-water, 
then applied to the skin, hair, or nails, and left on several 
hours ; the colour thus imparted will last .several weeks. The 
back of the hand is also often coloured and ornamented in 
this way with different devices. On holidays they paint their 
chec ks of a red brick colour, a narrow red line being also 
drawn down the temples. 

The Persians, young and old alike, dye their hair and 
beard every week. We have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing two powders which they use for this pur[)ose. These had 
been sent by Ferukh Khan to Professor Trousseau. One of 
them, consisting of henna, stains the hair a golden yellow 
colour; the other stains it blue. This is certainly an indigo- 
bearing plant the name of which is unknown to us. They 
first apply the henna, in the form of a paste made with water ; 
with this they cover the head, and after half-an-hour they 
apply the blue powder in the same manner, and obtain thus a 
fine colour of crow's-w'ing black. 

Similar customs are still prevalent in Persia. Lady Sheil, 
speaking of the Shah's mother, says : — 

The palms of her hands and tips of her fingers were dyed red with a 
herb c.illcd henn.i, and the edges of the inner part of the eyelids were 
coloured with antimony. All the Kajars have naturaliy large arched 
eyetM-ows ; but, out satisfied with tlUs, the women enlaige them by 



' This plant is referred to ir) tlic Song of Solomon, uivler the name of 
'Camphire/ but as Ueana it is sold by I'iesse and Lubtn, of Ikmd Sueet. 
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donbUng their real site with great streaks of antimony : her cheelcs were 
well rouged, as is the invariable custom among Persian women of all 
dasses.* 

In Greece, for * colouring the lashes and kct s of the eye, ihey throw 
incense or gum labdanum on some coals of fire ; the smoke which ascends 
is intercepted with a plate, in order to collect the soot. This I saw applied. 
A girl sittinfj, cross-legged as usual, <m a sofa, closing one of her eyes, took 
the two lashes between the fore-finger and thumb of her left li.ind, pulled 
them forward, and then thrusting in, at the external (orncr, .1 sort of 
bodkin or probe, which had been immersed in the soot, apd withdrawing 
it, the partides previously adhering to the probe ronained within the eye- 
lashes.** 

Dr. Shaw states that, among other curiosities that were 
taken out of the tombs at Saliara relating to Egj-ptiaii women, 
he saw a joint of the common reed, which contained one of 
these bodkins, and an ounce or more of tliis powder. 

In England, a similar practice is adopted by many persons 
whose hair is grey , but instead of using the black material in 
the form of a powder, it is employed as a crayon, the colour 
being mixed with a greasy body, such as tiie brown and black 
stick pomatums described in the previous article. 

The question has been frequently discussed. ' Is hair subject 
to sudden changes in colour?' and was answered in the nega- 
tive by Dr. Davy, in a paper read before the British Associa- 
tion at Manchester, 1 861, 

The popular notion is decidedly in favour of the affirmative, 
and many naturalists and physiologists have come to the sanae 
conclusion. They adduce instances of the change of the hair 
to white or grc)', in the case of persons under strong emotions 
of grief or terror. Mailer, in his lilt'}ncuta Physiologi(r, refers 
to eight authorities for examples of such changes ; but all 
that he seems to admit for himself is that under the influence 
of impaired health such a change ma)' take place slowly* 
Marie Antoinette was cited by favourers of the popular notion, 
as a striking and well authenticated instance; but when fairly 

1 Glimfm tfUfi in Ptrria. * Chuidler^ Trtndt m Grmt. 
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considered, the case came under the condition admitted by 
Haller. 

During the confinement of Marie Antoinette, the Queen of 
France^ by the Jacobins of Paris, she was deprived of the use 
of the cosmetics with which she was wont to give the raven 
hue to her naturally silver locks ; and history, in describti^ 
her execution, represents her hair as changing from a jet black 
to grey colour through the mental anguish she experienced. 

Had it been possible for mental emotion, whether of * 
terror or of grief, to render her hair suddenly grey, surely In 
the Queen's case the change should have been witnessed at an 
earlier period than that of the arrest of the Royal Family in 
their attempt to leave France. If such a sudden change could 
be presumed, m^ht we not expect to witness it in soldiers 
engaged in an active campaign amidst all the dangers and 
horrors of war ? Dr. Davy had himself examined thousands 
of soldiers, men prematurely worn out in various climates, 
and concerned in many a hard-fought battle — many of them 
grievously wounded — ^but he never met with an instance of 
the kind. 

The transactions of the Royal Society, extending over 200 
years, do not contain an instance of such change in the colour of 
the hair — ^a circumstance opposed to the conclusion that it ever 
took place, for had it ever been undoubtedly witnessed, it b not 
likely that it would have remained undescribed. The author is 
not aware that, irrespective of recorded evidence, an)rthing in 
support of the popular notion can be adduced on physiological 
grounds. Human hair cannot be injected. Using colouring 
fluids, such as a solution of nitrate of silver and a solution of 
iodine, the author has not observed any change of colour, ex- 
.cept in tlie portions actually immersed. Whether it owes its 
colour to a fixed oil, to a peculiar arrangement of its constitu- 
tional molecule^ or to both, it resbts decay in a remarkable 
manner ; it resists the action of acids and alkalies^ except the 
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Strongest, which dissolve it. It resists maceration and even 
boih'ng water, except continued for a long time, and under 
pressure, when it suffers disintegration and decomposition. 
Exposure to the sun will bleach hair, but this will not account 
for any very sudden change of colour. Supporters of the 
popular opinion refer toch.mgcs in the plumage of birds, such 
as the ptarmigan, and in the hair of certain quadrupeds, such 
as the mountain hare and ermine, which become white towards 
winter, and of a darker hue when the winter is past, 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson, who advocates the popular doctrine, 
refers to the case of a lemming in .support of his views ; but 
Mr. Blyth, a naturalist, says that he examined a lemming 
killed during its autumnal change, and satisfied himself that 
* the white hairs were all new and not the brown changed in 
colour.' There are reasons why it might be expected that the 
summer coat and plumage should be darker than tho .e of 
winter. The author concludes that whether we consider one 
side of the question or the other— the human evidence so 
questionable, the physi(}logical so much more reliable — the 
idea of fallac)' is unavoidable, as tri tlie hair being subject tO 
sudden change of colour from mental impression. 

The attempts made to explain such a change 1>\- physio- 
logists are allowed to be complete failures ; and more amu.s- 
ing attempts had been made to explain the phenomenon on 
other grounds than these of fallacy. Dr. Davy, when on 
foreign service, knew an assistant .surgeon of a regiment who 
had become insane, and whom he visited a fortnight or three 
weeks subsequently. The patient's hair, before brown, had 
become grey ; but when he called attention to the fact, the 
regimental surgeon sim[)ly said, 'Your surpri.se will cease, 

when you know that has, since he has been afflicted with 

his malady, discontinued dyeing his hair.* 

The assassin Orsini, who was executed in Paris for at- 
tempting the hfe of Napoleon III. and ruthlessly murdering 
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twelve innocent persons, presented the same apparently strange 
anomaly from the same cause. When Orsini was arrested, hb 
luxuriant locks were as black as night, but when guillotined, 
they were of an iron grey colour, simply because he either 
neglected his toilet, or else was deprived of the usual hair-dye 
he previously emplo3red to give them their black colour. His 
friends, and the papers generally, attribute the change to 
another cause, of course, and we have no doubt that history 
will represent the effect as being produced by the mental 
activity and agony he experienced during his incarceration. 

As a rule, all hasr-d)^ should be avoided; in almost 
every case the process is prejudicial to the unities which tend 
to form that harmonious whole, which we call personal beauty. 
The chief characteristics of beauty, independent of form, are 
the complexion, the eyes and the hair ; and therefore the first 
question to be asked, before attempting to change the colour 
of so important an auxiliary to beauty as the hair, ^ould 
naturally be — ' Will the change suit the complexion and the 
eyes ? ' The Teutonic beauty of Ai^o-Saxons and Anglo- 
Normans has come down to the people of Great Britain along 
with the practical common sense of the one, and the lofty 
bearing of the other. The mass of female loveliness which 
graces the land is therefore essentially 'fair'— -white and clear, 
in contradistinction to brown and dark. A clear rosy com- 
plexion, blue eyes, and hair more or less auburn, are all the 
most prevalent Now, to change either the colour of 
the complexion or of the hair is to destroy the unities of 
such a style of beauty, because the eye cannot be changed m 
suite; and it produces the same incongruous effect as an ill- 
dressed woman often presents by a display of ill-assorted 
colours in her attire. 'Fair' persons are seldom, if ever, 
improved in appearance by the process of hair-dyeing. Such 
persons who do not exhibit these marked features of Teutonic 
extraction, in whose veins commingles the blood of a more 
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southern race — whose dark or brown complexion, gazelle-like 
eyes, and raven hair, tend to form that style of beauty we 
designate 'brunette'— should age trip up 3^th, or their locks 
become prematurely grey or silver white, may call in the aid 
of art to restore the hair to its original tint without infrii^ng 
the principles of the harmony of colour. If the hair be too 
glowing, too bright an auburn to assimilate well with the eyes, 
or with the blush of the cheek, then its redness can be artifi- 
dally lowered by the application of an article sold under the 
name of walnut-water, but which in reality consists of a solu- 
tion of plumbate of potash, and is made by dissolving freshly 
precipitated oxide of lead in liquor potassa to saturation. 

KOHOL, 

The word Kokol is derived from the Hebrew, and signifies 
io paint. The oriental females were, and are still, in the 
habit of painting the eyebrows with various pigments ; the one 
generally employed is sulphide of antimony finely levigated. 
This custom has at length to a small extent been adopted in 
England, but the kohol employed here does not contain anti- 
mony, but consists of a solution of Chinese (Indian) ink in rose- 
water. To prepare the kohol, a stick of the Chinese ink, of 
about half an ounce weight, is to be reduced to a fine powder 
in a mortar a task of no little difficulty; half a pint of hot 
rose-water is llien to be rubbed j:,'radually into the }K)\vder 
till the wliolc is uniformly fluid, which it will not unless 
it is repeatedly triturated for two days. Kohol thus made 
is applied to the cye-lashes and brows with a fine camel's 
hair pencil. 

TURKISH HAIR-DYE. 

In Constantinople there arc some persons, particularly 
Armenians, who devote themselves to the preparation of 
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cosmetics, and obtain large sums of money from those 
desirous of learning this art. Amongst these cosmetics is a 
black dye for the hair, which, according to M. Landerer of 
Athens, is prepared in tlie folluwing manner : — 

Finely pulverised galls are kneaded with a little oil to a 
paste, which is roasted in an iron pan until the oil vapours 
cease to evolve, upon which the residue is triturated with 
water into a paste, and heated again to dryness. At the 
same time a metallic mixture, which is brought from Egypt 
to the commercial marts of the East, and which is termed in 
Turkish Rastikopdra, or Rastii-Yuzi, is employed for this 
purpose. This metal, which looks like dross, is by some 
Armenians intentionally fused, and consists of iron and 
copper. It obtains its name from its use in dyeing or stain- 
ing the hair, and particularly the eyebrows — for rastik means 
eyebrows, and yuzi stone. Tlie fine powder of this metal is 
as intimately mixed as possible with the moistened gall mass 
into a paste, which is preserved in a damp place, b\' which it 
acquires the blackening property. In some cases this mass is 
mixed with the powder of odorous substances which are used 
in the seraglio as perfumes, and called /v/;-j/ that is, pleasant 
odour ; and of these the principal ingredient is ambergris. To 
blacken the hair, a little of this dye is triturated in the hand 
or bet\Neen the fingers, with which the hair or heart! is well 
rubbed. After a few days the hair becomes very beautifully 
black, and it is a real pleasure to see such fine black beards as 
are met with in the East among the Turks who use this black 
dye. Another and important advantage in the use of this 
dye consists herein, that the hair remains soft, pliant, and for 
a .long time black, when it has been once d}ed with this 
substance. That the colouring properties of this d\ e arc to 
be chiefly a.scribed to the pyrogallic acid, which can be found 
by treating the mass with water, may be with certainty 
assumed. 



SIMPLE SILVER DYE, 



UTHARGE HAIR-DYE. 



Powdered litharge 2 lbs. 

Quicklime | lb. 

Calcined magnesia \ „ 

Slake the lime, using as little water as possible, to make it disinte- 
grate, then mix the whole by a »eve. 

Am^ker vn^. 

Slaked lime 3 lbs. 

White lime, in powder 2 „ 

Lithaige 1 lb. 

Mix by sifting, botde^ and well OMrk. 



Directions to be sold with the above : — 

Mix the powder with enough water to form a thick creamy fluid ; with 
the aid of a small brush, completely cover the hair to be dyed with this 
mixture ; to die a light brown, allow it to remain on the hair four hours ; 
dark brown, eight hours ; black, twelve hours. As the dye does not act 
unless it is moist, it is necessary to keq» it so by wearing an oiled siU^ 
indiarmbber, or oUier waterproof cap. 

After the hair is dyed, the refuse must be thoroughly washed from the 
head with plain water ; when dry, the hair must be oiled. 



SIMPLE SILVER DVE. 

Nitrate of silver r oz. 

Rose-water i pint 

Before using this dye, it is necessaiy to free the hair from 
grease by washing it with soda or pearl-ash and water. The 
hair must be qaite dry prior to applying the d)re. which Is 
best laid on with an old tooth-brush. This dye does not 
'strike ' for several hours. It need scarcely be observed that 
its effects are more rapidly produced by exposing the hair to 
sunshine and air, and by washing the hair previously with 
sulphur soap. 
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HAIR-DYE, WITH MORDANT. 



Brewn. 

Nitrate of silver i oz. blue bottles 

Rose-water . 8 „ „ 

rA« il/^n4«M/.—Sulphuret of potassium . , i oz. white bottles 

Water 6 „ „ 

Nitrate of silver i oz. blue bottles 

Water 6 „ „ 

7Vk« Afim^Siuf^— Sulphuret of potasnum . . i oz. white bottles 

Water 6 „ „ 



The mordant is to be applied to the hair first : when this 
is dry, then the silver solution. 

Great care must be taken that the sulphuret is fresh made, 
or, at least, well preserved in closed bottles, otherwise, instead 
of the mordant making the hair black, it will impart a yellow 
hue. When the mordant is good it has a very disagreeable 
odour; and although this is the quickest and best dye, its 
unpleasant smell has given rise to the 

INODOROUS DYE. 

Blui B0ttks,'^'Dvsso\9t the nitrate of^ihrer in the water as hi the 
above ; then add liquid ammonia by degrees until the mixture becomes 

cloudy froni the precipitate of the oxide of silver; continue to add 
ammonia in small portions until the fluid again becomes bright from the 
oxide of silver being re-dissolved. 

Wkiie B^tks. — Poor half a pint of boiling rose>water upon three 
oonces of powdered gall nuts ; when cold, strain and bottle. This forms 
the mordant, and is used in the same way as the first-named dye, like the 
sulphuret mordanL It is not so good a dye as the previous one. 

MANGANESE BROWN HAIR-DYE. 

Under the name of ' BafRne,' a very excellent brown hair- 
dye has been introduced by Mr. Condy, of Battersea. It 
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connsts of satufated solution of permanganate of potass. 
This salt, like nitrate of stiver, undefgoes decomposition when 
in contact with organic substances. Hair and sldn are stained 
by it of a good chestnut hue. For the purpose of dyeing the 
hair it is therefore necessary to take the usual precaution not 
to wet the partings of the hair with the manganese fluid. 

FRENCH HROWN DYK. 

/)'///(• fhi/t/rs.- Saturated solution of hulphate of copper ; to this add 
anunonia enough to precipitate the oxidt- of copper and redissolve it (as 
with the silver in the above), producing tlic ^uure liquid. 

White BottUs.^ht&rdtmt. — Saturated solutioii of pnissiate of potass. 

Artificial hair, for the manufacture of perukes, is dyed in • 
the same manner as wool. 

There are in the market several other hair-dyes, but all 
of them are but modifications of the above, possessing no 
marked advantage. 

PENaL WATER, AND WALNUT WATER. 

Under the above names a weak hair-d3fe is made which 
consists of an alkaline solution of lead, or rather plumbate 
of potash : it is slow in its action, but it does not blacken 
the skin — no inconsiderable advantage. It may be thus 

prepared : — 

Dissolve in one ounce of liquor potas&a^ as much freshly precipitated 
oxide of lead as it will take up, and dilute the resulting clear solution with 
three ounces of distilled water. Care must be taken not to wet the sldn 
unnecessarily with it. 

Almost all the liquids employed in France for dyeing the 
hair have for their basis the salts of silver, copper, or lead. 
The mordants used for fixing the colour, or rather for pro- 
ducing it, are sometimes solutions of potassium or sodium 
sulphides, and sometimes solutions of tannin, gallic acM, or 
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pyrogallic acid. Hut some traders go farther still. As the 
salt3 of silver blacken the skin, they sell, to remove the spots, 
a saturated solution of Potassium Cyanide. 

DEIULATORY. 

The subject of depilation or removal of the hair is fre* 
quently treated by ancient authors. 

QUICK D£l ILATOKY OR RUSMA (for removing Hair). 

The word depilatory is derived from the Latin ^ilust the 
hair. As the ladies of this country consider the growth of 
*hair upon the upper lip, upon the arms, and on the back of 
the neck to be detrimental to beauty, those who are troubled 
with such physical indications of good health and vital 
stamina have long had recourse to rusma or depilatoiy for 
removing it. 

This or analogous preparations were introduced into this 
country from the East, rusma having been in use in the harems 
of Asia for many ages. 

Best lime slacked 3 lbs. 

Or|Hinent, in powder | lb. 

Mix tlie material by means of a drum bicvc ; preserve tlie same for 
sale in well corked or stoppered bottles. 

Directions to be sold with the above : — 

Mix the depilator)' powder with enough water to render it of a creamy 
consistence ; lay it upon the hair for about five minutes, or until its caustic 
action upon the skin rentiers it necessary to be removed ; a similar pro- 
ces!> to bhaving is then to be gone througli, but in^iead of using a razor, 
operate with an ivory or bone paper-knife ; thm wash the part with 
plenty of water, and apfdy a little cold cream. 

Dr. Rciiwood says that the best and safest depilatory 
consists of a strong solution of barium sulphide made into a 
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paste with thick starch : it must be applied immediately it is 
made, as it rapidly spoils. 

The precise time to leave depilatory upon the part to be 
depilated cannot be given, because there is a physical dittcr- 
encc in the nature of hair. ' Raven tresses ' require more 
time than ' flaxen locks ; ' the seiisiti\ cncss of the skin has 
also to be considered. i\ small feather is a very good test 
for its action. 

A few readers will, perhaps, be disappt)inted in finding 
that I have only given one formula for depilatory. The 
receipts might easily have been increased in number, but not 
in quality. The use of arsenical compounds is objectionable, 
but it undoubtedly increases the dci)ilating action of the 
compounds. A few compilers of' Receipt IJooks,' and others, 
add to the lime 'charcoal powder,' 'carbonate of potass,' 
* starch,' &c. ; but what action have these materials, chemically, 
upon hair ? The simplest depilatory is moistened quicklime, 
but it is less energetic than tlie mixture recommended above ; 
it answers very well for tanners and IcUmongers, with whom 
time is no object 

ltOUD£T'S DEPILATORY. 

Powdered quiddlme 
Sulphydrate of soda 
Starch 

This powder is first diluted in a little water and then 
applied. It acts in a few minutes (20 to 30). 

fiCETTGER'S DEPILATORY. 

Pass a current of hydrosulphuric acid into very thick whitewash till it 
is saturated. Take of this sulphydrate of lime well drained, 20 grammes ; 
glycerole of starch and stan:h,each 10 grammes ; essence of citron or other 
essence, 10 drops. Apply the past^ and wash after ao to 30 minates. 



10 grammes 

3 » 
10 „ 
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HERN AN Dl A DEl'ILATORY. 

Burnett says that die juice of the leaves of the Hemmndia 
Stmera is (bund to be an advantageous and effectual defula- 
tory, as it destroys the hair wherever it is employed, without 
pain to the skin. 

Knowing from experience how much many of my oountiy- 
women would value such an article, it is my intention at an 
early period to test the value of this assertion, and if it be 
possessed of the properties asserted, Hemaadia depilatoiy 
shall shortly be at their command. 

The Hemandiu Scmm^ family of the iauraceae, gnnvs in 
the Antilles. It takes its name from die noiae the wind 
makes in passing over its stiff calices, with their tough and 
ck»e sections. 

GOLDEN HAIR FOWD£R. 

Poudre d*or was first worn fay the Empress Eugenie, at 
the Fesdval of Boeuf Gras, i86a Since then this pretty con- 
ceit, as the wave of fashion always does, has extended from 
its centre to the circle of all who pretend to move within its 
sphere. 

The best quality consists of crushed gold leaf^ the common 
kind, or 'speckles,' is nothing more than a coarse .bronze 
powder. 

SNOW POWDER— DIAMOND DUST. 

This consists of very thin glass powdered, sometimes 
called Frost ; it is a necessary- requisite for ladies going to a 
fancy ball, dressed as Snow or Frost. 
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SECTION XVI, 

ABSORBEIfT PONDERS AND ROUGES, 

A LADY'S toilct-tablc is incomplete without a box of 
some absorbent powder ; indeed, from our earliest 
infancy, powder is used for drying the skin with the greatest 
benefit: no wonder that its use is continued in advanced years, 
if, by slight modifications in its composition, it can be cm- 
ployed not only as an absorbent, but as a means of ' personal 
adornment' We are cjuite within limits in stating that many 
tons weight of such powders are used in this country annually. 
They are principally composed of various starches, prepared 
from wheat, potatoes, and various nuts, mixed more or less 
with powdered talc, magnesia, steatite (soap-stone), French 
chalk, oxide of bismuth, and oxide of zinc, &c. These 
powders arc best applied to the face with a hare's foot, which 
is prepared and fitted with handles for that purpose. When, 
however, the powder is applied to the skin generally, as for 
the purpose of drying it after washing, what is termed a ' puflT,* 
of swan's down, is now mostly employed. An authority has 
informed me that there are about 5,000 swans' skins imported 
into England annually — passing through the Custom-house ; 
however, there is good reason to suppose that vast numbers 
also find their way here, ' dispensing with the tediousness of 
customs regulations altogether ; ' now presuming this number 
to be 2,000, we should have an actual importation of 7^000 
swans' skins. Each skin will make on an average 60 puft, 
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equal to a total produce of 420,000 per annum. The name 
pufT applied to these articles is derived from the ' puff box,' 
a ' household appendage ' of ever}' home in the reign of the 
Georges, at which time everybody wore powder. The puff 
box of that period was constructed like a flower dredger ; but 
the sides of it were collapsible leather ; in the interior was a 
spring and the powder. It was used like a pair of bellows. 
Thus our grandfathers powder-puffed themselves before they 
entered society ! The best swans' sldns for puffs come from 
Holland, and are very thick in the down. There are some 
imported from Canada, and North America, but, like our 
English swans, they are thinner in the down than the Dutch 
swan. The most popular powder b what is termed 



VIOLET POWDER. 



Wheat Starch I2lh& 

Orris-root powder 2 „ 

Otto of lemon | oz. 

„ bergainot \ „ 

„ doves 2 drachms 



PISTACHIO-NUT TOILET-POWDER. 

Starch of pistachio nuts 7 lbs. 

French chalk, in fine powder 7 „ 

Otto of rose and lavender each i dradun 

Well sifted together through a fine sieve. 

Starch can be procured from an infinite variet)- of sources ; 
and according to the material it is jjrocured from, so is the 
size of the grain. Whe.at starch coni])arativcly has a very 
coarse prain : hence the ordinary powder is too coarse for the 
complexion, but nut starch (Brazil, Barcelona, almond, pista- 
chio, or any other) yields a fine grain, smooth and soft, very 
suitable for complexion powders. 
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ROSE FACE POWDER. 

Rice starch 
Rose pink 
Otto of rose 
„ santal 

PLAIN OK UNSCENTED UAI& POWDER 

Is pure wheat starch. 

FACE POWDER. 



SUrch I Ih, 

Oxide of tomiith 40s. 

PERLE POWDER. 

French chalk i lb. 

Oxide of bismuth i oz. 

Oxide of zinc i m 



FRENCH BLANC 

is levigated talc passed through a silk sieve. 

This is a very good face powder, particularly as it 
does not discolour from emanation of the skin or impure 

atmosphere. 

As to painting the face, it appears to be practised, more 
or less, by both male and female, from the earliest period to 
the present time, ' And when Jehu was come to Jczreel, 
Jezebel heard of it ; and she painted her face, and tired her 
headland looked out at avrindow ' (3 Kings ix. 30). Gibbon,' 
describing the Roman Emperor Elagabalus, sa3rs» that at his 
first entry into the eternal city, his eyebrows were tinged 
with black, and his cheeks painted with an artificial red and 

• Gibbon's ikcSm amd JMt if Uk Roman Emftn^ voL I, cfa. li p. S33. 

E E 



7 lbs. 

^ drachm 
2 drachms 

» n 
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white. Almost the first present that the Empress made to 
Catherine, newly arrived at court, and scarcely fifteen years 
old, was a rouge-pot* The late Duke of Brunswick whom it 
will be remembered willed a large sum of money and treatstire to 
the Town Council of Geneva, never appeared in public until 
• got up ' with a fair quantity of rouge, and which was more 
particularly noticed, as his Grace invariably painted round his 
eyes si) iniu h that he appeared just to have escaped after a pugi- 
listic encounter. 1 1 is Gr.ice was rather eccentric, t(j be sure, as it 
has been said that he went to France in a balloon, for fear of 
the mal lU mer. 

LIQfUID BLANC DE FERLE (for theatrical use). 

The use of a white paint by actresses and dancers is 
absolutely necessary ; great exertion produces a florid com- 
plexion, which is incompatible with certain scenic effects, and 
requires a cosmetic to subdue it. The late Madame Wstris, 
during her stage career, had probably consumed more than half 
a hundredweight of oxide of bismuth, prepared thus : — 

Rose or orange- flower water i pint 

Oxide of bismuth 4 oc 

Mixed by long trituration. 

CALCINED TALC 

is also extensively used as a toilet powder, and is sold 
under various names ; it is not so unctuous as the ordinary 
kind. 

ROUGE AND RED PAINTS. 

These preparations are in demand, not only for theatrical 
use, but by private individuals. Various shades of colour are 

* MimaimAPImfhatriee Catkeritu II, M. A. Hemn. 
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■ttde to suit the complexions of the blofide aad bicunette. 
One of the best kinds is what is termed 



This preparation, almost a necessary appendage to the 
toilet of eveiy lady in France and Gennany» is used to impart 
to the lips Uiat cheny-ltke hue so much admired. It is ahM> 
used to give the pale and wan cheek a roseate bloom. In 
many reflects it is superior to rouge» which is now almost as 
prevalent in this country as in the days of George the Third, 
when spots and rouge were fit subjects for Swift's sarcasm. 

Place the carmine in a pint bottie, and pour on it the ammonia ; allow 
tlwin to ranain together, with occasicaal sgitation, for two days ; then 
add the rose-water and esprit, and well mix. Place the bottle in a quiet 

situation for n week ; any precipitate of impurities from the carmine will 
subside ; the supernatant ' Hloom of Roses' is then to be bottled for sale. 
If the carmine was perfectly pure, there would be no precipitate ; nearly 
all the Caroline purchaaed fi^Bm the maliers is more or less sophisticated, 
its enonnous price being a premium for its adulteration. 

Carmine cannot be manufactured projitably on a small 
scale for coniniercial purposes ; four or five manufacturers 
supply the whole of Europe. M. Titard, Rue Grenier St. 
Lazare, Paris, produces, without doubt, the finest article ; 
singularly enough, liowever, the principal operative in the 
establisliment is an old Englistinian. 

The preparation of the finest carmine is still a mystery, because on 

the one hand, its consumption being very limited, few persons are 
engaged in its manufacture, and, upon the other, the raw material being 
costly, extensive experiments on it cannot be conveoiently made. — Dr. 



A manufacturer of carmine, who was aware of the sui)eriority of the 
French colour, went to Lyons for the purpose of improving his prQoea% 

K E 2 



Btoom 0/ Roses. 



Strang: liquid ammonia 
Finest carmine 

Rose-water 

Esprit de rose, triple 



i » 
I pinn 

^ oz. 
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and bargained witb die most celebrated manufiurtiirer in dint city for die 

acquisition of his secret, for which he was to pay one thousand pounds. 
He was shown all the process, and saw a beautiful colour produced ; but 
he found not the least difference in the French mode of fabrication and 
that which had been constantly adopted by hlmscHl He afqpeakd to lus 
instructor, and insisted that he must have concealed something. The 
man assured him that he had not, and invited him to sec the process a 
second time. He minutely e.vamined the water and the materials, which 
were in every respect similar to his own, and then, very much surprised, 
said, * I have lost my labour and my money, for the air of England does 
not permit us to make good carmine.' 'Stay,' said the Frenchman; 
'don't deceive yourself What kind of weather is it now?' * A bright, 
sunny day,' replied the Knglishman. 'And such are the days,' said the 
1 renchjuan, ' on which I make my colour. Were 1 to attempt to manu- 
fiicture it on a dark or cloudy day, my results would be the same as yours. 
Let me advise you, my friend, always to make carmine on bri^^ sunny 
days.' ' I will,' rejoined the Englishman ; 'but I fear I shall malEe very 
litde in London ! '—Sir U. Dav v.> 

In the En^dcpaU Roret will be found no less than a dozen 
recipes for preparing carmine; the number of formuls will 
convince the most superficial reader that the true form is yet 
withheld. 

Analysis has tatight us its exact composition ; but a certain 
dexterity of manipulation and proper temperature are indis- 
pensable to complete success. 

Most of the recipes given by Dr. Ure,and others^ are from 
this source ; but, as they possess no practical value, we refrain 
from reprinting them. 

Mr. B. Wood patented the following method of making 
carmine, which may be very useful to some of our readers who 
have to pay a much higher price for this material than it 
would cost themselves to make it Take 9 ounces of the 

' [The writer of this little volume was first in.spire<l in \\\% chemical studies by 
reading the works of Sir II. Davy. When quite a lioy he travelled on foot, with 
knapsack on back, from London to Penzance in Cut nw ail to bee Davy's birthpUoe. 
Agidn he went to Geneva to lee his tomb near to that of John Cal^, in the 
Cemetiy of Plane Palais. The Davy Centenuy Festival took place at Femanee 
<» the 13th and 14U1 Febniary, 1879.] 
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carbonate of soda and dissolve it in 27 quarts of rain water, to 
which are added 8 ounces of citric acid. When brought to the 
boih*n<T point, lb. of the best cochineal, ground fine, arc 
added, and then boiled for ij hour. The liquor is then 
strained or filtered and set by to cool. The clear liquor is 
then boiled again, with 9^ ounces of alum, for about ten 
minutes, and is again drawn off and allowed to cool and 
settle for two or three days. The supernatant liquor is then 
drawn off, and the sediment which is fallen to the bottom is 
filtered and washed with clean, cold soft water, and is finally- 
dried by evaporating all the moisture. The result is fine 
carmine, which can be made into the finest red ink by dissol- 
ving it in a caustic solution of ammonia, adding a little dis- 
solved gum arable. 

By the old plan of making carmine, no citric acid was 
used ; the cochineal was simply boiled in soft rain water for 
two hours, containing a minute quantity of carbonate of soda, 
then allowed to settle, and treated by remainder of the process 
as described above. An improvement in the brilliancy of the 
colour is obtained by adding about one-ninth part of the 
crystals of .1 salt of tin to the alum, using for this purpose a 
ninth part less of alum than the amount given above. 

TOILET ROUGES 

are prepared of different shades by mixing fine carmine with 
talc powder, in different proportions ; say one drachm of car- 
mine to two ounces of talc, or one of carmine to three of talc, 
and so on. These rouges are sold in powder, and also in cake 
on china pots ; for the latter the rouge is mixed with a minute 
portion of solution of gum tiagacantii. M. Titard prepares a 
great variety of rouges. In some instances the colouring 
matter of the cochineal is spread upon thick paper and dried 
very gradually : it then assumes a beautiful green tint This 
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curious optical effect is also observed in 'pink saucers.' What 
is known as Chinese book-rouge is evidently made in the same 
way, and has been imported into this country for many years. 

M^en the bronze-green cards are moistened with a piece 
of damp cotton-wool, and applied to the lips or cheeks, the 
colour assumes a beautiful rosy hue. Common sorts of rouge, 
called ' theatre rouge,' arc made from the Brazil-wood lake ; 
another kind is derived from the safflower {Carthamus 
tiftctorius) \ from this plant also are made 

PINK SAUCERS. 

The safflower is washed in HfdXct oiitil the yellow colouring 
matter is removed ; the carthamine, or ookwir principle, is 
then dissolved out by a"Weak 8o!utk>n of carbonate of soda ; 
the colouring is then- precipitated into the saucers by the 
addition df solphuric acid to the solution. 

Cotton^wool and crape, being coloured in the same wa^, 
are -used 'for the same purpose, the former being sold as 
S^)anish<wool, 'the latter 'as Cr£pon rouge. 

A more beautiful and redder carthamine is obtainable by 
precipitation of the alkaline solution of the colouring matter 
with citric acid, instead of sulphuric acid. The rouge of the 
theatres is almost always made with carthamine. 

SYMPATHETIC BLUSH OF SCHNOUDA. 

'Under the euphonious name of SchmtuUi an article for 
colouring the cheeks has been recently introduced into per- 
fumery. I 'prefer to call it Sympathetic Blush, on account 'of 
its -peculiar qualities. 

-In a chemical sense it possesses "very great interest, 
kind illustrates in one way how science is applied to ihe arts. 

The colouring principle of this Blush is known to ohemlcal 
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philosopbeis under the name cf AUoxm^ and was discovered 
by Liebig. 

Alloxan Is whiter and is soluble in water ; 'being mixed 
up with a greasy body after the manner of cold cream, a 
•white cream results. 

On exposure to the air by rubbing It upon the cheek, lips, 
or other ' situation;' the Alloxan gradually turns to deep rose- 
colour from the oxydising Influence of the atmosphere. Used 
judiciously, it creates the most perfect delusion perpetrated by 
Ihe (toilet of fashion. 

Alloxan was discovered by Liebig and Woefaler. Jt 
crystallises .in rhomboidal octahedrons. 

BLUE FOR VEINS. 

The arts of the toilet are carried to such desires that, 
unless the veins could at times be indicated by a faint blue 
vermicular line, there would still be a want for the perfumers 
to supply. 

Blue wherewith to imitate the veins is made with exceed- 
ingly fine levigfated Fren^ chalk, sifted through a silk sieve, 
tinted to the proper shade with Prussian blue, then made into • 
a paste with very thin gum-water ; when dry it is put up 
into pots into the same way as rouge. 

After the complexion has been duly whitened with blanc, 
the veins arc indicated with a little of the colourinfj applied 
with a pencil made uf kid-leather, the inside of tlie skin being 
made the outside of the pencil. 

Artistically used, the effect is pleasinj^ and natural, 

NAIL POWDER. 

With inotlcrale attention the finL;er-nails become greatly 
ornamental , but witliout it they are worse than a disfigure- 
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mcnt ; in fact, the state of the finger-nails may be said to 
indicate either refinement or its absence. The nails should 
be cut at least once a fortnight, and a sharp penknife pro- 
duces a smoother edge than scissors do. Some persons cannot 
cut the nails of the right hand, but this little difficulty is got 
over with a very little practice, and the left hand adapts itself 
readily where its services can be beneficially employed. 
Clean nails are so essential, that in Ent^land we never admit 
that a hand is dean, however well washed, unless the nails 
are clean alsa Agnaik are prevented by releasing the quick 
from its attachment to the nail about once a week. Some 
persons push the quick down with the towel every time they 
wash their hands; but small ivory 'nail-cleaners,' sold by 
perfumers, are greatly preferred. ' Biting the nails * is an 
offence against good manners, and richly deserves the punish- 
ment that it eventually brings with it, in the disfigurement it 
perpetuates. A pretty hand is greatly improved by careful 
attention to the nails, and even a hand which would otherwise 
be somewhat of a disfigurement to the person, is rendered 
pleasing to the eye, if proper attention be given to the nails. 
The best nail powder consists of pure oxide of tin perfumed 
with otto of lavender and tinted with carmine ; it is sold in 
little wooden boxes of about one ounce each. It is applied 
either by rubbing it on the nail with the finger, or with a 
nail polisher covered with leather. As oxide of tin is 
employed for polishing tortoiseshell, we can easily understand 
how useful it is for horn and nails. 

It is stannic acid or binoxide of tin that is used. 
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HE teeth should be fairly used, not made to perfonn the 



A duties of crackers for nuts, nor to rival scissors in cut- 
ting thread ; for, rest assured, the teeth so unwittingly injured 
will always be the first to part company from their fellows. 
Cleanliness is absolutely essential for the preservation of the 
teeth, and they should be well brushed at least morning and 
evening, that any feculence which may be attached to them, 
either during sleep from the stomach, or by day from meals, 
may not be allowed permanently to adhere, causing, firstly, 
discolorati(jn, then tartar, and subsequently undermining 
the health of one or more, as from their position they may be 
more or less liable to corrosion. In order that the teeth 
should look natural -that is, retain their natural colour — a 
dentifrice free from the smallest particle of acid should be 
used in the morning, and the mouth rinsed with tepid 
water, for extremes of heat and cold are most highly preju- 
dicial both to their colour and durability. The persons who 
habituate themselves to hot soup, tea. or other drinks, will be 
sure to suffer in their teeth. Brushes for the teeth should be 
of medium substance of bristle, and those made on what is 
called the penetratini^ principle are best Children at an 
early age should be instructed in the use of the tooth-brush, 
and taught the value and importance of the teeth, in order to 
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inculcate habits of cleanliness and a due appreciation of the 
ornaments of the mouth. A brash properly selected, not too 
hard, may be used by children of five years of age eveiy 
morning ; and by being part and parcel of the general ablution, 
and thus directing habitual attention to the teeth, a useful 
and cleanly habit will be engendered which will probably 
ensure for them proper care through life. 

The same kind of brush does not suit every one. Persons 
whose gums are congested and sensitive should choose soft 
brushes ; and in case of ulceration, the sponge brush will like- 
wise be the best ; for those whose gums have lost their colour 
^uld prefer a rather -rough brash to stimulate vital action. 
Moreover it will always be prudent and advisible to consult 
a dentist as to the kind of brush best in any particular case. 

TOOTH-FOWDERS, 

regarded as a means merely of cleansing the teeth, are 
4nost commonly placed among cosmetics ; but this should 
not be, as they assist pjrcatly in preserving a healthy and 
regular condition of tlie dental machiner)', and so aid in per- 
fecting as iTuicli as jjossible tlie act of mastication. In this 
manner the)- in ay be considered as most useful, althongli, 
it is true, sub(»rclinate medicinal agents. By a careful and 
prudent use of tliem, some of the most frequent causes of 
early !o.ss of the teeth ma)- be prevented ; tiiesc are, the de- 
position of tartar, the swelling of the gums, and an undue 
acidity of the saliva. The effect resulting from accumulation 
of the tartar is well known to most persons, and it has been 
distinctly shown tliat swelling of the substance of the gums 
will hasten the expulsion of the teeth from their s< )ckets ; and 
the action of the saliva, if unduly acid, is known tt) be injuri- 
ous, if not destructive. Now, the daily employment of a 
tooth'powder sufficiently hard, so as to exert a tolerable 
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degree of irictkm afion the teeA, irithottt »t die same time 
injuring the enamel of the teeth, will, in mast cases, almost 
always prevent the tartar accumulating in such a deg^ree 
as to cause subsequent injury to tiie teeth ; and a flaccid, 

spongy, relaxed condition of the gums may be prevented or 
overcome by adding to such a tooth-powder some tonic and 
astringent ingredient. A tooth-powder containing charcoal 
and cinchona bark will accomplish these results in most cases, 
and therefore dentists generally rtconmicnd such. Still, 
there arc objections as to the use of charcoal ; it is too hard 
and rcsistin^s its colour is objectionable, and it is perfectly 
insoluble by the saliva ; it is apt to become lodged between 
the teeth, and there to collect decomposing animal and 
vegetable matter around such particles as may be fixed in 
this position. Cinchona bark, too, is often stringy, and has 
a bitter, disagreeable taste. M. Mialhe highly recommends 
the following formula : — 

MiaO^s ToQth'Pawder, 

Sugar of milk, one thousand parts ; lake, ten parts ; pine tannin, 
fifteen parts ; oil of mint, oil of aniseed,and oil of orange>ilowers, so much 
as to impart an agreeable flavour to the composition.* 

His directions for the preparations of this tooth-powder 
are, to rub well the lake with the tannin, and gradually add 
the sugar of milk, previously powdered and lifted ; and 
lastly, the essential oils are to be carefully mixed with the 
powdered substances. Experience has coiu inccd him t)f the 
efficacy of this tooth-powder, the habitual employment of 
which will suffice to preserve the gums and teeth in a healthy 
state. This formula of Mialhe has been recommended 
especially when the teeth have been blackened by the chaly- 
beate>. It would, however, be useful in other cases. 

For those who are troubled with excessive relaxation 

' Ckimie apfUpO* J Ut fky$id9gU H a U'iU r apm iH f ut ^ p. 637. Pkri^ .1856. 
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and sponcjincss of the gums, he recommends the following 
astringent preparation : — 

Mialh^s DttUi/rice. 

AkoKol, one ttMMttand ports ; genuine kino, one hundred paits ; rha- 
tany root, one hundred parts ; tincture of balsam of tohi, two parts ; tinc> 

ture of pum benzoin, two parts ; essential oil of canella, two parts ; 
essential oil of mint, two parts ; essential oil of aniseed, one part. 

The kino and the rhatany root are to be macerated in the alcohol for 
seven or tight days ; and after filtratiai, the other articles are to be 
added.* 

A teaspoonful of this preparation mixed in half a goblet 
of water should be used to rinse the mouth after the use of 
the tooth-powder. The word dentifrice is derived from cUns, 
fn€o—9i tooth, I rub. 

Camfik^raUd Chalk. 

PredpiUted chalk i lb. 

Powdered omKroot 

D ca ny ho r • • • * ^ n 

Reduce the camphor to powder by rubbing in a mortar with a little 
spirit, then sift the whole wdl togedier. 

On account of the volatility of camphor, the powder 
should always be sold in bottles, or at least in boxes lined 
with tinfoil. 

Qmmiu Tooth-Powder. 



Precipitated chalk t lb. 

Starch powder J „ 

Oiris „ i „ 

Sulphate of quinine i drachm 



After sifting, it is ready for sale. 

* Ckimk^pHpiiehh^skbgietth b thAn/etUifw, p. 638. 1856. 
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Pr^artd Charcoal, 

Fresh made charooal, in fine powder . . .7 lbs. 

Prepared chalk I Ih. 

Orris-root I „ 

Catechu \ „ 

Casnahark i „ 

Myrrh \^ 

Charcoal of white wood is generally preferred, and par- 
ticularly that of poplar or willow. 

PmtvioH Bmrk Powder. 

Peruvian bark, in powder | Ibu 

Bole ammoniac . I 

Orris powder I „ 

Cassia bark . . . . . . . •in 

Powdered myrrh \ „ 

Precipitated chalk | ^ 

Otto of doves ^01. 

HommopathU Ckalk, 

Precipitated clialk i lb. 

Powdered orris i oc 

„ starch i 1, 

CuiUe-Jlsk Powder, 

Powdered cuttle-tish ^ lb. 

Precipitated chalk i „ 

Powdered orris | „ 

Otto of lemons i oz. 

n neroli | drachm 

Borax tmd Myrrh Tootk-Powder, 

Precipitated chalk t Ih. 

Horax powder ^ „ 

Myrrh „ | ^ 

Oms „ \ ^ 
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Farina Piesse's Powder. 



Burnt Horn 2 lbs. 

Orris-root ^ »• 

Cannine t AoidMi 

Very fine po«itder«d sugar i lb. 

OttoofnetoU i drachm 

„ lemons i oi. 

„ bcrgamot i 

„ orangc-pcd i »» 

„ rosemary i dradum 

PrecipiUted chalk I lb. 

Orris h n 

Rose pink a drachms 

Otto of rose t drachm 

„ santal \ m 

All these powders are to be well sifted together ; they are 
then ready for sale. 

O^ate Toatk-pasU^ 

Honey i Ibt 

Chalk kjn 

Orris . in 

Carmine 2 drachma 

Otto of cloves . . . .j 

„ nutmeg . ■ of each . i drachm 

rose . • * . 



Simple syrup enough to form a paste 

All powders employed unmixed for cleaning the teeth, 
and those which form ingredients in opiates, ought to be 
ground with the utmost carefulness. 

Wc may remark that all English dentifrices are neutral or 
alkaline ; and they are certainly to be preferred to the French 
powders, which usually owe ihcir acidity to allum or cream of 
tartar. Such powders not only atfcct and destroy the enamel. 
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but they katve tiie serions disadvaiitage of lodging in the 
cavities of the gums and frequently give rise to slight ulcer- 
ation. 

MOUTH-WASHES. 

Vioiti MmUh-wash, 

Tincture of OTfls ^ pint 

Esprit de rose \ n 

Spirit \ ^•, 

OUo of .ihnonds 5 drops 

This is a very nice preparation, and gives great satisfac- 
tion. 

Eau Baloi, 

Tincturtof cedar wood i pmt 

tf myrrh ^ ^ 

„ rhatany ^ ^ 

Otto of peppermint 15 drops 

M roses 10 „ 

Botanic Styptic. 

Rectified spirit I <|aart 

Rhatany-root ... 
Gum myrrh 
Whole cloves . 



' of each . a oz. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 



All these tinctures should be made with grape spirit; or at 
least wish pale unsweetened brandy. 

Tincture 0/ Myrrh atid B&rax, 

Spirits of wine i qoaft 

Bonuc .... .1 

Honey .....} * • » 

rtum myrrh ....... i 



Red Sanders wood l 



Rub Um honey and bofax weU together in a mortar, then gradually 
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add the spirit— which should not be stronger than "920, i,e, ^moi spirit, 
— the myrrh, and sanders wood, and macerate for fourteen days. 

It exalts the flavour and expense, but it yet improves the 
quality of the result to employ half Cologne or Hungary 
water, in place of all spirits wine. 

Tim tun 0/ Myrrh with Eau de Cologtu. 

Eau (le Cologne ....... i quart 

Gum myrrh 5 oz. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

Eau de Cologne i quart 

Camphor 5 or. 

TkrkUk PasHi Loamga* 

For the use of smokers, or to prevent the taste of medicine. 
These lozenges are made thus :— 

Fine sugar 4 lbs. 

Citric acid . . . . . . . .4 drachms 

Otto of roses 5 drops 

Grain musk 4 grams 

Otto of vitivert 1 dtachm 

Gum tragacanth dissolved in water, enou^ to form the whole into a 
paste, tinted with liquid lake. 



ArowuUic CaAoo {Bolegna) for Snwkirs. 

Extract of liquorice by infusion . .100 grammes 
Water too „ 

Dissolve in water bath, and add 30 grammes of powdered cashoo, and 
30 grammes of powered gum. Evaporate tOl it has the consistence of an 
extract and incorporate 2 grammes of each of thefeOowingsubstances, finely 
powered— mastic, case arella, charcoal, orris. Well mix, take off the fire and 
add, 2 grammes of essence of English mint, % drops of tincture of musl^ and 
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5 drops of dncture of amber. Pour upon an oiled marble surface, and 
spread out with a roller into plates. 

Wlieii the mass is cooleii, rulj with unsized paper, in order completely 
to remove the oil from both surfaces ; then moisten slightly with water, 
and place over each u leaf of silver. When dried, cut into very narrow 
strips, then into small squares or losenges. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

HA IJ{- WASHES. 

AS a general rule, society docs not use enough pomades 
and hair oils ; hence the number of rough-looking heads 
of hair that are to be seen when men arc assembled together 
with their ' hats off,' as in a court of justice and similar places 
of public resort. In boarding-schools, in vain arc soap and 
water employed to destroy an odious parasite, whose name 
need not be mentioned ; but which is never seen or heard of 
where the toilet is liberally supplied with good pomade or oil. 
On the other hand, there are persons whose hair is so naturally 
moist and greasy that no kind of unguent is required. Such 
hair is veiy liable to come off, to be thin, lank, and pliable ; 
whereas good hair should always have a certain amount of 
' woolUness* in it, to give that appearance of life and vigour so 
becoming in curly locks, and the excess of which is a negro 
head. Thin and naturally greasy hair requires a wash to 
keep it in nice order : and if the hair is falling off, either 
from sickness or natural decay, the wash should be astringent 
and stimulant 

Rosemary Water, 

Rowmary, Iree from stalk lo lbs. 

Water 12 gallons 

Draw off by distillation ten gallons for use in perfumery 
manufacture. 
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Rosemary Hair-wash. 

Rosemary water i gallon 

Kcctitied spirit \ pint 

Pearl-ash I oz. 



Tinted with brown colouring. 
Bay Rum. 

This is a very good hair-wash. It was first intnxluccd in 
New York by those go-a-head scissors, that * abbreviate ' the 



' crown of glory.* 

Tincture of bay leaves 5 oz. 

Otto of bay i drachm 

Btoifbonate of ammonia i on. 

Biboratc of soda (borax) i „ 

Rose-water i quart 

Mix and filter. 



Athenian Water. 

Rose-water i gallon 

Alcohol 1 pint 

Sassalias wood ^ lb. 

Pearl*asli i os. 

Boil the wood in the rose-water in a glass vessel ; then, when cold, 
add the pearl-ash and spirit. 

Instead of the pearl-ash I should prefer the Panama wood, 
which would make a better head of hair. 



Rose-water 

Rectified spirit 

Extrait dc tleur d'orange 
^ jasmin 
,y acada 

„ tubereuse 

Extract of vanilla . 



Vegtlablt or Boianic ExtrmL 
I ofeach 



of each 



3 quarts 



Ipint 



This is a very beautifully scented hair- wash. It retails at 
a price commensurate with its cost 



pr a 
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Astriu rcnt Extract of Roses and Roumary, 



Rosemary water 
Ksjjrii de rose . 
Rectified spirit 
Extract of vanilla 
Magnesia, to clear it 



Filter through paper. 



3 quarts 
ipint 

n 

1 quart 

2 oc 



Glycerine tutd CauiharitUs Lotion. {For the Hair, if falling off. ) 

Mr. Startin has published the following, which is stated to 
be of great service. 

Ro-^einary water I gallon 

Spirits of sal volatile I 

Tincture of cantharides 3 „ 

Glycerine 4 n 

To be used with a sponge or soft hsir-brush twice a day. 



ijiUon for the Hair, as recommended dy Dr. Laeock. 

I of each . . 2 drachms 



Liquor of ammonia 
Oil of sweet almonds 

Spirits of rosemary . 
Otto of mace . 
Rose-water 



. I oz. 
. ^ drachm 
. 2^ oz. 

First, mix the almond oil with the ammonia ; then, havin},' added the 
otto of inace (essential oil of mace) to the rosemary, shake these up with 
the oil and ammonia ; finally, add the rose-water by degrees. 

It is used as a lotion, and applied once a day at the toilet 
hour. This toini)ound is a stimulant, and was made at the 
suggestion of her Majesty's ph>'sician for promoting the growth 
of the hair and preventing its falling off. 



Saponaceous II 

Rectified spirit 
Rose-water 
Extract of Tondeletia 
Transparent soap . 
Hay saffron 



is/i, or Egg yuli'P. 



I pint 
I gallon 
I pint 
\ oz. 

^ dradun 
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Shave up the soap very fine ; boil it and the safTron in a quart of the 
rose-water ; when dissolved, add the remainder of the water, then the 
spirit, finally the rondeletia, which is used by way of perfume. After 
standing for two or three days, it is fit for bottling. 

By transmitted light, it is transparent ; but by reflected 
light the liquid has a pearly and singularly wavy appearance 
when shaken. 

In preparations or washes for the hair, castor-oil is now 
frequently employed. It produces an unequalled brilliancy ; 
but it is necessary to select for the purpose a freshly made oil, 
otherwise its odour is disag^reeable, and difficult to disguise, 
especially on the head where it is easily heated. Castor- 
oil, it should be remembered, is soluble in spirit : the article 
known as 



Various preparations arc used to assist in dressing the 
hair in any particular form. Some persons u.se for that 
purpose a hard pomatum containing wax, made up into 
rolls, called thence JJdton fixatatr. The little 'feathers' of 
hair, with which some ladies are troubled, are by the aid of 
these bAtons made to lie down smooth. 

The liquid bandolines arc principally of a gummy nature, 
being made either with Iceland moss, or linseed and water 
variously perfumed, also by boiling (|uincesccd witii water, 
Perfimiers, liowevcr, chiefly make bandoline from gum traga- 
canth, which exudes from a shrub of that name which grows 
plentifully in Greece and Turkey. 



Euchrvmia. 



Is made thus — 

Any scented spirit . 
Castor-oil 



1 pmt 

2 OZ. 



n.XNDOLINKS. 



.0^ 
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Rost BatuMims. 

Gum tragacanth 6 oi: 

Rose>water i gaUoa 

Otto of roses | ot. 

Steep the gum in the water for a day or so. As it swells and forms a 

thick gelatinous ma^s, it must from time to time be well agitated. After 
about forty ci','ht hours' maceration, it is then to be squeezed through a 
coarse linen cloth, and a^ain left to stand for a few days, then passed 
through the cloth a second time, to insure uniformity of consistency ; 
when this is the case, the otto of roses is to be thoroughly incorporated. 

The cheap bandoline is made without the otto ; for 
coloured bandoline, it is to be tinted with ammoniacal 
solution of carmine, i.e. Bloom of Roses \ or with roseline for 
rose tint, and aniline for violet tint 



Almond BandoUne 

is iiKulc precisely as the above, scenting with a quarter of an 
ounce of otto of almonds in place of the roses. 



CR^ME D£ MAUVE, OR HAIR GLOSS. 

This preparation serves the double purpose of a dressing 
for the hair and as a fixatcur. It is especially made for 

giving gloss and brilliancy to the hair, when an engagement 
requires that the tresses and curls should appear particularly 
elegant, as at a ball, soiree, or the opera, and is made 
thus ; — 

Pure j:^lyccrinc 4 lbs. 

Spirit of jasmine I pint 

Aniline 5 drops 

In concluding this section, we now terminate our remarks 
on the manufacture of odorous substances, and their applica- 
tion to the toilet of fashion and beauty. 

To be ' in good odour' denotes moral purity. To employ 
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a special odour, in its material sense, according to circum- 
stances — age, joy, sorrow — is the suggestion of the late Dr. 
Andrew Wynter of Chiswtcic 'Why,' says he, 'should we 
not know our fair friends by the delicate odours with which 
they are surrounded, as we know them afar off by the charm 
of voice ? There is an appropriate odour, to our minds, to 
each particular character. The spirituelle should affect 
jasmine; the brilliant and witty, magnolia; the robust, the 
more musky odours; and young girls just blooming into 
womanhood, the rose. The citron-like perfumes are more 
fitted for the melancholy temperature, and there is a sad minor 
note in heliotrope that the young widow should affect/ 

The great Creator, in addition to utility, has added beauty 
and variety in all His works. Flowers might have been of 
one colour and the same odour, or they miglit have been 
colourless or inodorous. 

Yet what exquisite beauty and diversity of perfume is 
there in plants and flowers ! The love of this beauty and 
perfume is universal. Man is adapted to appreciate the gifts 
which the beneficent Creator has spread before him in such 
rich variety ; the gratification arising from this enjoyment, as 
it is among the most innocent and purest, so it is the most 
pleasing and permanent that he enjoys. 

The great Teacher, when speaking of the lilies^ says that 
* Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these ; ' 
and wlien setting forth his own excellences and glory, says, ' I 
am the Rose of Sharon.' 

Nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue 
Can make me any longer story teU. 

Shakespeare. 
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SECTION XIX. 

OF THE COLOURS USED BY PERFUMERS. 

THE various toilet requisites manufactured by the per- 
fumer must not only smell nicely, produce a pleasing^ 
sensation to toucli, but they must also gratify the eye, — in 
fact, they must be 'pretty;* this effect is gained by the 
addition of colour. 

The colour employed must be in harmony and appro- 
priate to the article to which it is applied. Thus, Rose mouth- 
wash should be tinted of a beautiful blush cplour ; Savon dt 
Tridaee, or lettuce soap, is to be coloured green ; and so on. 
The proper occasion to employ colour does, however, in a 
measure rest with the ta.<ite of the chef of the laboratory ; and 
so long as the colour of the article b in unison with the idea 
of its nature, there is no objection to its free employment, 
provided the colouring matter is of a harmless character when 
applied to the skin. 

In this respect modern perfumers liavc considerable 
adxaiUa^fe over their predecessors : chemistry has supjilied 
them with colours not only rich in tint, but of a harmless 
nature ; nay, more, for we can now colour certain substances 
of tints, u liicll, but so short time a^o as when the first edition 
of this work was published, it was impossible to accomplisli. 
Up to the time of Mr. Perkins's patent for the application of 
aniline, and its derivatives, to dyeing, there were but very 
few organic substances applicable for colouring perfumery. 
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Mineral colours of course tlicrc are plenty ; but the majority 
of them are of a poisonous nature, and cannot therefore be 
empl<nc'(l in the labf)ratory of a perfumery factor. Under 
tlic name of the colour, the several substances that can be so 
tinted will be mentioned. 

GreF-N. — Alcohol may be coloured fjreen by infusing in it 
the dried leaves of almost any plant or herb — the leaves of 
spinach, sage, grass, ha)% and numerous others, being either 
sun-dried or artificially dried, with a current of warm air, and 
then put into the spirit, will colour it of various beautiful 
shades of green. The pomades of violet and acacia also 
colour spirit green by maceration, but the more beautiful the 
tint as a rule the older is the pomade or the tincture ; fresh 
spirit of acacia or violet is of a brown-green tint, but if it has 
been prepared for some time^ being more or less exposed to 
the air, then it passes to a spring-grass green colour, and the 
perfume is deteriorated. 

Green coloured perfumery is much admired ; hence a 
little acacia is often used in a bouquet on account of its tint 

OUs and pomades may be coloured GREEN thus : dried 
spinach or other leaves are put into rectified spirits of wine, 
the spirit rapidly dissolves out the green colouring matter of 
the plants, called chlorophyle ; the spirit being then pressed 
away from the spent leaves, is to be put on to more leaves, 
and a<:;ain pressed out when the colouring is dissolved : this 
operation repeated several times with the same spirit it will 
become of a rich deep green colour, on account of its holding 
the chlorophyle in solution. When the cjuantities operated 
upon are large, and it is essential to sa\ e the sj>irit, the tincture 
ma)' be placed into a retort or still, and then distilled at alow 
temperature. Steam distillation is best. The green residuary 
extract that remains after the spirit is evaporated being now 
triturated with oil or fat, will colour the grease of a pretty 
green. 
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Watery fluHs, milks, &c., may be tinted of a beautiful 
GkLEN with a green solution uf dye recentiy intrtxiuccd by 
Messrs. Judson, of Cannon Street. 

Soap may be coloured GRKEN by making in the melting- 
pan a judicious mixture of soap, containing from seven pounds 
to fourteen pounds of new palm oil to every hundredweight 
of so.ip. This produces a good yellow body soap. To this 
we add one, two, or three ounces of blue smalt, or of ultra- 
marine blue, mixed with half a pint of water. The blue 
colour and the yellow soap produce, when crutched together, 
a vegetable green tint. Green soaps are sometimes produced 
with salts of copper, chromate of potass, and chromate of 
lead. These materials being all pernicious, manufacturers 
using them ought to be publicly fined. 

Powders may be coloured GREEN by employing the dried 
powders of fresh herbs, such as parsley, spinach, bay leaves, 
&c, mixed with starch. 

Azure, Prussian blue; and Indigo blue may be used with- 
out danger. 

YELLOW.^Safiron, palm oil, and turmeric, are the prin- 
cipal yellow stains used by perfumers. 

Akohd may be coloured YELLOW, or rather of a beautiful 

uranium-glass tint, by the maceration of jonquil pomade ; the 
pollen of the flowers in the first place imparts its tint to ihc 
grease, which, in turn, is given up to the spirit. Alcohol may 
be (1) cd yellow by infusing in it tlie turmeric root {Ciirciuna 
longa of India), the well-known condiment, mixed in curry 
powder, &c. 

Watery lotions and emulsions m^y be conveniently coloured 
VKl.I.ow with saffron, which consists of the stigmata of the 
yellow crocus blossom. Saffron-Walden, a town in Essex, 
received its prefix on account of the saffron gardens which at 
one time were extensively cultivated there. 

PomadiS are best coloured yellow by jonquil pomade. 
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rose pomade, or palin oil ; tlic latter is the most economical, 
but the two former are far more agreeable to the smell. Rose 
pomade has a tint of a deeper yellow than the jonquil, but is 
not equal in colouring jx>wer to palm oil. The rose pomade 
receives its tint from the pollen of the roses, with which it is 
made in the same way as jonquil, maceration. 

It is difficult to stain oils of almost any colour except red 
and purple ; we know of nothing that will colour oil yellow 
artificially. 

Palm 'oil ' being in fact not an oil at all in this country, 
but always more solid than butter, and opaque, will not serve 
for colouring oil yellow. 

Red, Rose, Violet, and Mauve.— All these tints may 
be conveniently considered together, because the mode of 
obtaining them is from one and the same source — namely, 
aniline. 

Akohol receives from the variety of aniline colours all the 

shades a perfumer can desire ; the smallest distinction in the 
shade of a colour is sufficient to require a special name to 
indicate it. The two most famous tints which approach the 
rose and red in the aniline series are known as Magenta and 
Soift'rino, so named from the towns in Italy, where the battles 
were fought between the French, Piedmontesc, and Austrians. 

Oiis, fats, wax, and spcrtnaccti, may be easily coloured 
RED with the roots of the Anchusa inic/ona, commonly called 
alkanet root, and for this purpose the plant is cultivated to a 
considerable extent in the south of France about Montpellier, 
and also in Turkey in Asia. 

In order to colour oil, one, two, or three pounds of alkanet 
root are broken up and put into a vessel, which can be placed 
into hot or boiling water. The root is then covered with 
either olive or almond oil, and kept hot for several days ; after 
which time the oil is strained away from the root, and pre- 
served in a bottle under the name of * red colouring.' If the 
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colour desired be not deep or intense enough, then the same 
oil must be put on to fresh root two or three times, or until, 
in fact, it is suitable to the desired wants. 

A portion of 'red colourin}^' thus made, is at all times 
convenient as a source or material to tint pomatums and oils 
of shades varying from rosy to crimson. 

About 1 5,000 pounds of alkanet root are imported annually 
into tills country. 

Oils and other greasy bodies ma)' be coloured also of 
VAKioi s 1 1 N TS by agitating them with the alcoholic solution 
of all the aniline series, solferino^ mauve, &c After the oils, 
&c., have taken up the colour, the spirit must be dissipated 
with heat or subsidence ; we are thus; for the first time, able to 
stain fatty bodies of various shades from violet to a blush rose. 

A still more simple and economical method is to dissolve 
the aniline in a certain quantity of glycerine, and then to 
make use of the solution for colouring fatty bodies, oils and 
pomades. 

Glycerine may also be coloured of the most lovely tints by 

these colouring matters, — Simpson's Magenta, and Perkins's 
Mauvk, proving tlie most useful. 

Watery fluids take the tints of mauve, magenta, soifcrino, 
to any shade. 

Milks and emulsions take these colours well, if no't kept 
too long; but if made some time, the colouring gradual 1\- 
subsides in combination witli the amygdaline of the almond 
or pistachio-nut from which the emulsion is made. 

Ri.ddisii-Brown.— yiAf/W is best coloured oi ^red-brotun 
tint with rhatany root. Rhatany is the Kramcria triandra 
of botanists, and is principally imported from Peru ; there is, 
however, another variety of nearly similar properties that 
comes from the Antilles or Caribbee Islands, — this is the 
Krameria ixina \ both are bushy shrubs, and are cultivated 
for the sake of the root, yielding as it does a beautiful colour 
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to spirit, and on account of its flavour, extensively cm[)loycd 
for making fictitious port wine ; this root is also employed in 
tooth powderSf which see. 

Another very good red-bkowx tint is obtained in alcohol, 
by making a tincture cf red santal wood or red sanders in the 
vernacular. Red sanders is the wood of the Pterocarf^its san- 
iaiinuSf a tree natural to the Coromandel Mountains, largely 
imported for the use of dyers, together with another variety, 
Pterocarpus flaims, yellow sanders, which yields a yellow tint 
to spirit. Cedar wood yields a good red tint to spirit, and is 
employed to some extent in liquid dentifrices by the French 
perfumers. 

Soaps are coloured of a red brown and dark brown, with 
powdered burnt sienna and umber ; but neither of these are 

so well to employ, for many reasons, as the following : — 

likOWN. — Burnt su<^ar or molasses, boiled in an iron vessel 
to the burning point, being dissolved in lime water, is the 
'brown colouring' of perfumers, and 'caramel' of con- 
fectioners. This colour is suitable for tinting soap and hntr 
icnshts of any desired shade ; but as it is not soluble in cither 
grease or spirit, it docs not impart colour to them. 

Black. — There is no true soluble black for cither ivatt'r 
or spirit ; but Indian or Chinese ink remains suspended in 
these liquids longer than any other substance. 

Grease and Soap can only be coloured I^lack, economi- 
cally, with lamp-black, first rubbed with oil, then added to 
the soap or grease in quantity sufficient to produce the desired 
shade. Instead of lamp-black, the charcoal of cork is often 
used. 
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SPONGE. 

The best sponges imported are received from Smyrna, 
and from the shores of the islands in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. When imported, they are full of sand, and in this 
state it is the best way to purchase them ; then afterwards to 
beat out the sand with a stick, and well rinse them in cold 
spring water. Nothing is better adapted for cleansing the 
skin than a good sponge ; hence surgeons prefer it to any 
other material. In the regular way of using a sponge with soap 
for washing, they rapidly become greasy, and are then fre- 
quently thrown aside, before half worn out. The peculiar 
cellular fibrous tissue of sponge enables it to decompose the 
soap, retaining the grease and oil, which render it slimy ; when 
such is the case, a ley of soda should be prepared, of the 
strength of half a pound of soda to half a gallon of water, and 
the sponge placed to soak in it for twenty-four hours ; it 
should then be washed, and well rinsed in SPRING WATER, 
and afterwards in water containing a little muriatic acid (a wine- 
glassful of the acid to half a gallon of water is strong 
enough). Finally, again rinse the sponge in plenty of spring 
water. The best sponge being worth from 40^. to 8cxf. per 
pound, renders it fully worth while to keep them clean. If 
trouble be taken to well rinse a sponge every time after using, 
the cleaning process will rarely be necessary. 

M. Lamiral distinguishes three kinds of sponges for which there is 
a demand— the fine and soft sponge, called abiand \ the fine and hard 
sort, called achmar ; and lastly, the common sort, called cabar by the 
Arabs. These sponges are found in the Levant within the 36th and 
33rd degrees of latitude, that is, between Alexandretta and Saida. 
It is now universally acknowledged that sponges belong to the animal 
kingdom, and arc an aggregate of cellules built up by gelatinous polypi 
similar to those which construct madreponc, porites, and other polypifers. 
When the sponge is first gathered at the bottom of the sea, it is covered 
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with a black but transparent gelatinous substance, resembling vegetable 
granulations, among which microscopic white and oviform bodies may be 
distinguished. These are the lavae destined to perpetuate the species. 
When arrived at maturity, they arc washed out by the sea-water which 
incessantly flows through the sponge ; they then swim along, by the aid 
of the vibrating cilia or hairs with which they arc provided, until they 
reach a suitable rock, to which they attach themselves, and there com- 
mence a new life. This emigration of the lavae from the parent sponge 
occurs about the end of June and beginning of July. The fine qualities 
of sponges are chiefly found at a depth of 1 5 fathoms or thereabout ; the 
common sponge lies at depths varying between 20 and 30 fathoms. 

The quantity of sponge imported into Great Britain in 
i860 : — 





Quantity 






Compated Value 




732,890 lbs. 






• ^285,919 


Exported 


. 273,588 






48,025 


Used at home 


. 459,302 






• ^237,894 
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SECTION XX. 

FOREIGN TARIfFS ON PERFUAiKRY, 

THERE is considerable difficulty in obtaining a correct 
statement of the duties levied on perfumery at foreign 
porte, because, in nearly every instance, perfumery is not re- 
cognised in its distinctive character, but is subdivided into the 
various materials of which it is composed, and even into the 
various articles into which it is put up for sale. Thus scent 
pays one duty, and the bottles in which it is packed another. 
Here pomatum, coming in a plain jar, has one tariff ; but if 
in an ornamented, or gilt edged jar, the tariff is different. 
There^ the duty is according to weight ; here, according to iu 
stated value. 

Each and every Government suffers a toss of revenue, 
checks that intercourse which commerce ent]:cndcrs, stifles the 
desire inherent in all species, to procure and possess the \no- 
ducts of foreign countries, by imperfectly taxin<^ the com- 
modities desired b) the people. For instance. Russia levies 
a duty of one rouble the pound on essences, if in bulk, that is. 
if in such quantities that no retail purchaser could be found 
for it ; but if the same be in small bottles, such as is customary 
to the trade, then the duty levied is three roubles ! Dealers 
evade this latter impost by importinc^ the essences in bulk, in 
tin cans, in one parcel, and the bottles in which it is to be 

(; G 
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eventually sold in another parcel. Thus the government 
realise only the lesser duty, and exporters and importers are 
put to con^derable trouble and Inconvenience, tending to stay 
the progfress of trade, much to the detriment of that govern- 
ment, whose object should be to increase trade. 
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All tiiirits 5^ per gallon. 

Soap . \d, per lb. 

General perfumery 6 per cent ad v. 

And in addition to the above, an extra duty of 1 2| per cent all round ad v. 



Argmiitu Rtpidtiu. 

The import duty of the Aiigentine Republic on perfumery of all kinds 
is 40 per cent. 

Austraiia^ South, 

Perfumed spirit, per proof gallon by Sykes*$ 

hydrometer lor. 

Scented and fancy soaps, and general 

perfumery . 10 per cent a/ v. 



Australia^ West. 

Perfumed spirit 14J. per gallon. 

Scented soap and general perfumery • . 10 per cent a/ v. 



Austria. 

Perfumeiy of all denominations, scented soap, &&, are 
taxed with an import duty of 

5 florins per 112 Ibs. when imported in vessels of not laiger siie 
than I pmt English. 

When imported in casks or boxes, a tare of 23 per cent on the total 
weight is allowed. 

For the value of an Austrian florin, and other foreign coin, see Table 
at p. 461. 

Auftrian Consulate, 

S9 St. Swilhin's Lane. 
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Barbados, 

Soap u, o^. per too lbs. 

and 3 per cent, ad v. 

Belgium, 

Perfumed spirit pays 102 francs the hectolitre. Scented soaps 6 
francs the 100 kilogrammes. 

Brazil. 

In slicks, such as fixature, in paper, in pots, or in glass, 600 reis per 
lb. gross weight. 

Tare aUowed for pots, or bottles, or glass or earthenware, 50 per cent 
In tinfoil 5 per cent. 

Oils. 

30 per cent, ad valorem. 

If in bottles, either of glass or earthenware, to pay an extra 50 per cent, 
on the above duty. 

Other perfumery, not classified, 400 reis per lb. 

Same extra duty if in pots and flasks, cither glass or earthenware. 

Tooth powder 600 reis per lb. gross weight. 

Rouge n » with extra duty for pots, &c. 

Soaps. 

240 reis per lb. gross weight. 
An allowance of 20 per cent tare if in pots or tins. 
In cardboard boxes, peper oavers, no tare allowed. Pay on gross 
weight 

Qmadd, 1 87 1. 

Alcohol 

Perfumed spirit in bulk .... 
Ditto in flasks of not more than 4 ox. . 
Fancy soaps and general perfumeiy 
Common soap 



. $\ per gallon. 

. jiJ I 50 cents per gallon. 

. 25 percent M/f/. 

. 2$ ytr cent ad V, 

. 2 cents per lb. 
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Town, 

Perfomcd soap . lor. per 100 lbs. 

Ofdinary „ 3*. n „ 

Perfumed spirit 7^. 6</. per gallon. 

„ oils , 6</. per lb. 

Other goods 10 per cent ad v. 

Spirits proof to 10" over 3rs. per <;alIon. 

„ 10° to 20" „ jrs. 50 cents,, 

And so on 50 cents for every additional 10'' over. 

Genml perfumery 5 per cent ad v. 



Chili. 

According to Chilian tariif, perfumery assorted {Per" 
fimeria surtida) pays an import duty of 

35 per cent ad valorem. 

Chilian Cunsulntc, 
43 Mooig»te Street. 

CohtmUa and Nicamgaa, 
Perfumery pa>'s ad wdartm duty of 50 per cent, 

Costa Rica, 

The import duty into Costa-Rica on scap &c., is as follows : — 

Common soap in bars and other shapes 2^ cents per lb. gross, includ- 
ing the packing and 50 per cent additional. 

Fine conunon soap 3 cents per lb. gross, including the paclcing and 50 
per cent additiomd. 

Musk 25 cents per qi. gross, including packing and 50 per cent addi- 
tional. 

General perfumery 15 cents per lb. grossy including packing and 50 
per cent addiiiuaal. 

The scented spirit is not specified by itself, but may be included in 
'general perfumery.' • 
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Deumark. 

The Danisli import duty on perfumery is charged under 
the following heads : — 
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Bottles containing fluids are allowed as emballage or tare, the con- 
tents only being chargeable with duty. 

The Danish lb. is equal to 17} oi. Engiisfa. The rsd. «2f. 2|^. The 
skg.-^ 

Danish Consnlate-Genenl, 
6 Wamford Court, E.C. 



Frmui, 

As in several other countries, perfumery entering France 
in foreign ships has to pay a slight extra duty to that enterii^ 
by a French vessel ; thus — 
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French 
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Gambia, 

Perfumed spirit I/. 6^. per gallon. 

General perfumery 2 per cent aJ v. 



C riiuiu Empire. 

los. per cwt. (1 12 Ibs.j upon all kinds. 

Consulate Cicneral, 

Bloomfield St. London Wall. E.C. 

Goid Coast, 

Perfumed spirit 2S,6d, per gallon. 

General perfumery to per cent ad v, 

Hawaii, O'tuyhei'y Santiivii h l.\liinds. 

The duties levied on perfumery by the last Hawaiian tariff 
are as follows : — 

^3 per i^on on articles containing alcohol or qtirit of the strength 

of 30 per cent, and upwards. 

^1.50 per gallon on articles containing above 18 per cent, and under 
30 per cent, alcoholic strength. 

Articles containing spirit below 18 per cent, strength, and all other 
articles, 10 per cent advahrem. 

The dollar {$) is equivalent to 4J. zd. English. 

llawan.in Consulate, 

4 Royal Exduuige BoiUlings, E. C 



* Prior to the Cohden Treaty, sweet soap paid an import duty of i64f. per 
100 kilogFsmmes. 
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Hayti \St. Domingo). 

The following is extracted frcm .the latest printed 
tariff:— 

Trunks or boxes of perfumery, 2 feet long, by i foot 

wide . #3 so 

Cases larger than the above charged with a proportionate duty. 

Scented soap, per 100 lbs i^i 2$ cents. 

Tooth powder, per doaen boxes 40 „ 

Pomades, in ordinary small pots .... 3$ cents per doaen 

„ in large pots or tin cases .... 30 lb. 

„ in glass jars 5° » doaen 

Cologne, in flasks 12 „ ^ 

in large S4uare botUes .... 35 „ 

n in half-botdes 40 „ „ 

Lavender, „ 48 » ft 

Kau de Senteur 30 cents each 

„ in small bottles 50 „ per doaen 



JuiUa — Bombay^ Madraty Caimtia. 

Perfumed spirit of more than 10 ounces in bulk, 4 rupees per gallon. 
If in smaller bottles, of less than 10 ounces, 5 per cent ad vaiorgtm, 

Judy. 

The import duty on perfuoieries into Tuscany and Pied* 

mont is — 

60 lires nuova per 100 kils. 

Each lire is equal to English. 

luliaii Coii.'tulatc-Cicneral, 
31 Old Jewry. 



yatnaicd. 

All spirituous compounds .... icxf. per gallon. 

Soap 5X. &/. per too lbs. 

General perfumery ]3| per cent adv. 
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Mauritius. 

Terfumed spirit per proof gallon by Sykes's 

hydrometer 96 cents per litre. 

General perfumery 7 per oenL oif v. 



Alexuo and Salvador. 

Perfumery, pomatum, &c., &c., of all classes : — 

For every 100 lbs. jjross weight JC|8 
Fine toilet soaps of all classes per quintal * . . . . $2^ 

Netherlands, 

The duty on the importation of perfumery into the 
Netherlands is— 

6 per cent advatortmn 

Netherlands ConsuIate>Gencral, 
Manifield Buildings. E.C. 

AV7t' South Wales. 

I'd fumed spirit per proof gallon by Sykes's 
hydrometer los. 

Ne7o Zealand f 1878. 

Perfumed siiirit per proof gallon by Sykes's 

hydrometer \2s. 

Scented softp and general peiiumery . . 10 per cent, in/ v. 
Common soap y»td per cwt. 

Soap, of all qualities, in bulk 25 reis per kilo. 

„ in cakes 150 „ 

Eau de Col<>gne, gross weight, excepting ponodain 

and glass 300 „ 

> Quintal -981bs. English. 
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Waters, not akoholic 50 reis per kilo. 

Pomades, aromatic 500 « 

Powders for the teeth 250 „ 

Aromatic vinegars, including in the weight the tare, 

except those of porcelain and glass . . . 300 „ 

Spirits, aromatic ' . . 250 „ 

Essences and essential oils of all qualities . . 500 „ 

Pastiles and sticks for burning, odoriferotis . . 500 „ 

Sticks and roots, odoriferous, for perfumery . 250 „ 

Musk . . iSiOOO M 



All articles not included 30 per cent, ad valmrm, 
20 reis - I penny. 

Scented spirit, spec. grav. '835, temperature 

60** Sykes's hydrometer ioj. per gallon. 

General perfumery 5 per cent, tuf v. 



Russia. 

According to the Russian tariflfof June % 1857, the duty 
on perfumery and cosmetics, as enumerated, is — 

10 roubles the poud weight (Russian) nn F.au de Cologne, Eau de la 
Reine de Hongrie et Eau dc Mdlissa ; cn flagons et vases ordinaires, the 
duty is 30 roubles the poud. 

Perfumery imported in ornamental botdes, with either gold, silver, or 
metal caps, or other ornaments, have to pay the same duty as in ordinary 
bottles. 

The rouble is»to 3^. \\d. 

9 Russian poudS">to 10 English pounds. 



Spain, 

There is but one general article in the Spanish tariff 
referring to perfumety, and it is to the following effect : — 
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Art. 869. Perfumery in scented oils or waters,' creams, or fancy soaps, 

with or without scent, o|rfateSy loienges, powders, pomades, and other 
similar articles, including, as chargeable with duty, the weight of boxes, 
papers, and inside packages (pots, bottles, &c.). 
Import duty per pound, Spanish 

3 reals 20 cents in Spanish ships 
5 „ 80 „ in any other flag. 

The real is equivalent to 2^. 

Spanish Consulate-General, 
I Cushion Cuurt, E.C. 



Switzerland, 

Spirituous essences, pomades, coonetiques, rouge, 
scented oHs, tooth powdery tculet powder, fumigat- 
ing ribbon, &c 3of. the 100 kilos. 

Musk, either in grain or in pod, ambergris, rose-water, 
and others 7f. „ 

Otto of rose 3of. „ 

If the Swiss tariff of other articles possesses the same 
anomaly as it does in perfumery articles, it is evident its 
authors know very little of the ways and means of raising a 
revenue. 



Perfumed spirit izr. per gallon. 

General perifumery 5«. per cubic fooL 



THtddoiL 

Spirits of all kinds "js. per gallon. 

Soap IX, 6dL per 100 lbs. 

* The term ' water,' in perfuowry, has a technical scnse^ and means titemlly 
'spirit ; ' hence we have Earn de Cologne, Hungary toaier, which contain 
none of the Of «a /Mr» / 
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VeruMuela, 

The printed tariff of Venezuela, dated 1859, states that 
perfumes of all classes were charged — 

per arroba <« 36 lbs. English, 

which included the bottles and boxes in which they are 
packed. 

The duties have, however, since that date been increased, 
but to what extent I am unable to say. 



Vifioria, 1877. 

Perfumed spirit aor. per gallon. 

General perfumery 10 per cent ad v. 

Yellow soap, unscented 2i£ per lb. 



It will be seen by the foregoing statement that the tariffs 
on perfumery in nearly all countries are in a confused state, 
and do not realise what should be the desire of the several 
Governments — ^that of raising an equitable revenue. The 
United States of America is perhaps one of the worst exam- 
ples ; how can they make perfumery, when they tax the raw 
material with which perfumery is manufactured with a heavy 
duty, from which France, Germany, and England are free ? 
Again, the duty levied on manufactured perfumery entering 
the States, has considerably decreased the trade. What ? 
decrease your general trade returns ; build a tariff wall around 
your country, and so imitate the Chinese ? 

In order to assist readers studying the preceding tariffs, I 
append a foreign money table, and comparative French 
and luiglish tables of weights and measures, for the use 
of those who purchase the products of the south of France. 
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FOKKIC.N MONEY TABLK. 

The (lOld Coins are marked thus {•) ; those in Italics are of Copper 

or other inferior metal. 

The ulility of giving this table in a Book on Perfumery 
has been more than once questioned ; but the fact is, that 
quotations made by vendors and buyers are constantly made 
by dealers residing in other than English ports in the money 
or currency of the country hailed from. 



Country 



mah 



Austria 
« 

»t 

Austrian Italy 

>' »» 

Brazil 

»» 

Bremen . 
China, Bir 

Japan . 
Denmark 

»» • 
E. Indies 

»» 
»» 
»t 
>» 
»» 



Egypt 



ft 

France and Belgium 

i» »» 
Germany, S.W. 

t» 

»» 

Great Britain . 



•Sovereign 

•Imperial ducat .... 

Florin or \ rixdaler of 60 kreutzers . 

Copfstuck of 20 kreutzers 

Ten-kreutzer piece . . . . 
•Pistole 

Lira Austriaca of 100 centesimi 
•Moeda of 10,000 reis 

Milrcis 1000 reis .... 

Rixdollar of 72^r<j//'j 

Tael of 10 mace or 100 canderin or 

1000 cash 

•Christian d'or 

Riesbank dollar of 96 skill. 
•Mohur of Bengal .... 
•Mohur of Bombay .... 
•Rupee of Bombay .... 
•Rupee of Madras of 1 5 silver rupees 
•Star pagoda of Madras . 

Madras or Co.'s rupee of 16 annas 
or 192 pice 

Sicca rupee : i6-J5ths of Co's rupee 
•.Sequin 

Piast. or grouch of 40 paras 
•Napoleon of 20 francs 

Franc of 100 centimes 
•Imperial ducat . . . . 
•Ten-florin piece . . . . 

Florin of 60 kreutzers 
•Sovereign of 20 shillings 

Shilling of \z pence . 



Sterling 


. 


N alue 


i: 


i. 


J. 


1 


7 




0 


9 


41 


0 


2 


2? 


0 


0 


8l 


0 


0 


4 


0 


IS 


8 


0 


0 


K 


I 


2 


5^ 


0 


2 


oi 


0 


3 


3* 


0 


6 


6 


0 


16 


:i 


0 






I 


13 


'i 


1 


ID 




1 


9 




I 


9 




0 


7 


4J 


0 


I 


'1 


0 


I 


\\\ 


0 


5 


4 


0 


0 


A 


0 






0 


0 


i 


0 


9 




0 


16 




0 


1 




I 


0 


0 


|o 


0 


II 
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Country 



Greece 

Hsunburg and Lu- 

Hanover . 
Holland and Java 

Malta 
If 

Naples 

n 

Norway 
Peru 

Portugal 

fi 

>> 

Prussia 

n 



>» 

Rome 



Russia 



Sicily 
Spain 



>» 



Sweden 



Turkey 
Tuscany 
United Sutes 



Valia* 



193 



stivers or 



silver 



•Twenty-drachmai piece 
Drachmi of 100 Upti 
Mark of 16 SCkUtitligS or 

nings , 
Florin 

Florin or guilder of ao 
•Louis 

Pczza of 30 tari 

Ducat of 10 carlini . 

Carlini of xoj^rani . 

Species dollar of 120 skili* 
* Doubloon of 8 escudos 

Piastre of 8 reak ^ . 
•Crown of 5000 rets . 

Miln is (if 1000 rets . 

Cruzadi) of 480 rets . 
•Fredenck d or . 

Thaler or dollar of 30 
schcn . 

Fivc-silv cr groscben piece 

Silver groscben 
•Pistole . 
•Sequin 

Scudo of 10 paoli , 
•Imperial of 10 lubles 

Ruble of ICQ codecs . 
•Oncia of 50 Uri 

Scudo of 13 tartns or 120 grani 
•Pistole . 

•Doubloon of 100 reals 
Hard dollar or piastre 

vellon . . . 
Real vellon 

Plate dol. of 6 plate reals 
R«d of plate . 

•Ducat 

Rixdaler of 48 skiUings 
•Hundred piastre piece 

Piastre of 40 paras . 

Lira Tosc. of loo centesimi 

Paolo 

*£agle of 10 dollars . 
DoSlar of 100 unU . 



of 20 



£ 

O 

o 

o 

'O 

o 
o 

1° 

o 
|o 

! J 

o 
I 

o 
o 
o 



gro- 



reals 



14 3 

o ^ 

3 IC^ 



8 . 
I I 



I 

«9 

4 

3 
o 

4 

4 
4 

3 "4 

4 H\ 

16 5i 



3i; 

3f 
4 



O 
O 

o 

o 
o 
o 
I 

o 
o 
o 

o 
1 

o 
o 
o 

O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

3 

o 



2 
O 
O I 

13 8* 
9 4i 



4 

12 



2^' 

9 

3 1* 
• o 10' [ 

3 iif 

16 2 

o 6 



4 

o 

3 
o 

9 
4 
18 

o 
o 
o 



I 



;t 



3i! 

5 
o 

2 

8 

5i 



:3 
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WElCiilTS AND MEASURES. 
Fntich Weights and Measures amportd with English, 





Inpnul Gdlou Gianoin 


ttof Gtaias 


Kilo- 
gramme* 

1 


Lbi. Avoinl. 


1 

I 




1 


15.434 


I 


3.20486 


2 


0.44019 


2 


30.S6S 


2 


4.10971 


3 1 


0.66029 ' 


3 


46.302 1 


3 • 


6.61457 


4 




4 


61.736 1 


4 ! 


8.81943 


5 


1.10048 


5 


77.170 


5 


ltX)2436 


6 


1.32058 


6 


92.604 


6 • 


13,22914 


7 


1.54068 


7 


108.038 


7 1 


15.43400 


8 


1.76077 


8 


123.472 


8 , 


17.63886 


9 


1.98087 • 


9 


138.906 


9 1 


19.84371 



Etigiish Weights atid Measures compared with the French, 



GaUoim 




Troy 
Graiaa 


GnuniMt 


Lbs. 
Avoird. 

1 


Kilognunncft 


1 


4.54346 


1 


ao6479 


I 


0-45354 


2 


9.08692 




0.12958 




o.</-)7o<; 


3 


13.63038 


3 


0. 1 9438 


\ 


1.36063 


4 


18.17384 


4 


0.25917 


4 


1.81418 


5 


22.71730 


5 


0.32396 


5 


3.26772 


6 


27.26076 


6 


0.38875 


6 


2.72126 


7 


31.80422 


7 


0.453S4 


7 


3-17481 


8 


36.34768 


8 


0.5x834 




3.62835 


1 9 ^ 


4a89ii4 


9 




1 9 


4X>8i90 



The sundurd of Lineal Measure in France is the JAV/-*-. 39.37100 
Eqglisb Inches make a Mhre. 

1 Mtoe in leogth is ij Yaids. i SquazeMtoeis very nearly 3 Square 
Yaids. 

I Hectare is 2? Acres, i Hectare is 10,000 Metres, or 19,600 Yards. 

The standard of Square or Superticial Measure is the Are, 119.6046 
Square Yards make an Arc. 

The standard of Cubic or Sotid Measure is the Stkre, 35.317 Solid 
Feet make a Stbe. 
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The Rasphkrry Jam Tkkk, or stinkinc Acacia (of Cf.ntral 

ASl) WkSTERN Al STKAMA\ AND 1 MK C.USl WATTLE, OR FRA- 
GRANT Acacia (of Souih Australia;. 

By Louis Piesse^ Calcutta. 

IN my journey into Central Australia (starling from Adelaide), I 
noticed a species uf Acacia growing in the dry, stony beds of some of 
the creeks (lat. 31" south, and long. 141** east;, the blossom of which 
yielded such a putrescent odour, that it has received the name of the 
'stinking Acacia.' 

The leaves yielded no sensible smell when fresh ; but having cut down 
a few small branches and placed them in the shade, 1 noticed that in 
forty-eight hours they gave out a strong, unpleasant odour, something like 
rotten cabbage. 1 had some branches in my tent in which the temper- 
ature varied from 100° to 110^ Fahr. ; and, as at the same time the air 
was intensely dry, it would appear that the odour is not easily elimi- 
nated. 

A singular contrast was, however, exhibited in the wood, which, in- 
stead of partaking of the unpleasant smell of the blossoms or the leaves, 
was agreeably fragrant 

On my return to the settlements, I found that this species of Acacia, 
though unkiiown in .South Australia, Melbourne, or New South Wales, 
was known in Western .\ustralia as the ' Raspberry Jam Acacia,' from 
some supposed resemblance in the fragrance of the wood to the odour of 
that well-known preserve. The wood has obtained the colonial name of 
* Raspberry Jam Wood ;* and the speamens from Swan River were very 
superior in fragrance to those firom Central Australia. It is of a dark 
colour, very similar in appearance to rosewood, very heavy, and sunk in 
\\ ater like a »tone ; an4 so ^rd whQn 4ry as to turn the edge of a saw or 
chisel. 
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The odour is probably due to the pieseace of a small portion of oil, as 
is the case with santaUwood, only not so rkkerck/y and it remains yet to 

be seen if it can he turned to profitable account by the perfumer. Let xis 
suppose that essential oil of ' Raspberry Jain Wood,' or some other ex- 
tract, could be obtauicd, it would not be a p^irticularly pleasant perfume ; 
but that does not militate against it ; for the same may be said of amisk, 
ambergris, and many others when pure. 

The contrast between the odour of the blossom of the ' Raspberry Jam 
Acacia 'and the blossom of the well-known (ium Wattle {Acacia (itrurrms) 
is very remarkable. The former is sickly and about as fragrant as an 
old cabbage stump ; the latter is most agreeable and delicious— yes, it is 
most sweet ! Many of the valleys to the south of 'Addaide, every year 
as the season of blossoming returns, are redolent with the exquisite fra- 
grance. This fragrance is, however, entirely in the blossoms, for the 
wood and leaves are scentless. 

The Wattle, oi fragrant .Acacia, has been tlestroyed in nearly all the 
settled districts for the sake of the bark. That it might be profitably 
cultivated is beyond a doubt ist. It yields gall-berries of great utility 
in many branches of commerce, and. A most valuable perfume. 3itl. 
A gum similar to Gum Arabic. 4th. The bark is much valued by the 
tanner. 5th. It might be cultivated on land which also could be use<l for 
pasturage. 6th. The seed might be turned to some account. The seed 
is in pods similar to peas. Cockatoos are very fond of them. I noticed 
flocks of the beautiful rose-breasted cockatoos feeding off the seeds of 
the ' Raspberry Jam Acacia' in Central Australia ; and the white cockatoos 
in South Australia used to come in great numbers as regularly as the 
season, and gorge themselves with the seeds of the (ium Wattle. I tised 
to vary my dmner — which, from there being no fresh meat to \yc h.id, 
was chieHy of salt pork — with a roast of these fellows ; but I cannot say 
much in their favour, even with the recommendation <A an Australian 
appetite. 

The gum of the fragrant Acacia is used as an article of food by the 
aborigines. I have used it myself, and advised its use by others when 
hard pressed, and found it extreuicly nutritious, it requires some little 
cooking and bolting to get it down, fbr otherwise you may get as hungry 
while eatuig it as if eating walnuts. The natives would eat two or three 
pounds at a sitting. 

The gum is the most valuable product, considered as .m aflirle of 
commerce. Some that I sent to England as a speculation realised 60/. 
per ton, and a portion 63/. per ton. The bark realised 15/. per ton. My 
agent, however, advised me that those prices could not be maintained. 
As the gum is four times the value of the bark, and is yielded annually, 
while the bark can only be obtained once (for the tree dies), it reminds one of 
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the fable of killing the goose. A party of men and boys out ' barking ' 
would destroy a belt of Wattles a mile in length in a week ; and they 
make no distinction as to whether they are growing on Crown or pur^ 
chased land, so long as the owner is not located <m it 

The gum is used by manufacturers to give an apparent thi( kness and 
superior quality to their ^^oods ; also by confectioners and many others. 
A wholesale stay-maker told me that it cost him 150/. per annuni for 
Gum Arabic (which, after all, is chiefly obtained from Africa) merely to 
thicken and finish ladies' suys. The Australian savage eats tlie gum 
fresh and pure. Young England consumes it as a varnish or polish on 
his gingerbread and buns. 



On a Means of di-tkcting the Presence of Castor Oil 

IN THE Volatile Oils. 

According to Mr. H. N. Draper, cnstor oil may be used to adulterate 
volatile oils, and if so used its presence could not be indicated by those 
means applicable to the detection of other fixed oils, on account of its 
solubility in alcohol He has, therefore, devised a test for this oil, based 
on the production of cenantbylic acid. This body is a product of the 
oxidation of castor oil, and is formed when the warm oil is treated with 
an excess of nitric acid. A violent action tnsucs, during which much 
nitrous acid is disengaged ; and there is found floating in the acid liquid, 
when the residue is mixed with water, a soft unctuous mass. If the acid 
liquid be neutralised with carbonate of soda, so as to entirely remove the 
odour of nitrous acid, the smell of the Genanthylic acid can be most clearly 
recognised. The mode of applying this test lo the detc( lie n of castor oil 
in the vol.atile oils is as follows : — Twenty drops of ilir viis[vc< ted oil are 
placed in a capsule, and heated on a sand-bath, until the odour of the oil 
is no longer perceived. To the residue— if there be any->add five or six 
drops of nitric acid, and as soon as the action has subsided, dilute with 
solution of carbonate of soda. If castor oil be present, the odour will be 
at once perceived, and, once smellcd, is not likely to bo mistaken for any 
other. The author states that 5 per cent, of castor oil in a volatile oil 
can be thus detected. • 

[Santal and cedar otto are commonly adulterated with castor oil 
— S. P.] 

Detection op Fusil Oil in Spirit op Wine. 

Chloride of calcium, in small pieces, is put into a beaker, and just enough 
of the suspected spirit is poured over to moisten the whole ; the beaker, 
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is then covered With a glass plnte and allowed to stand* In a short time, 
if fusel oil be present, the smell will be distinctly perceptible, and will 
become stronger and stronger on standing for some hojrs. In this way 
the least trace of fusel oil can be recognised ; but when the quantity 
present is very smaU, the mixture must be left together longer befote the 
experimenter smells it, and then the nose must be applied frequently at 
short intervals. 

The impossibility of recognising small quantities of fusel oil in spiri* 
depends upon the insensibility of the olfartorv nerves produced by the 
vapour of alcohol, if we wish to smell fusel oil alone, we must prevent 
alcohol vapour from rising ; this is best done by mixing the alcohol with 
chloride of calcium, which fixes it Fusel oil also combines with chloride of 
calcium ; but the combination is not odourless, while the alcohol is hdd 
so fast that it does not disturb the smell of the fusel oil. 

fit will be (»b^e^vcd, in both the above cases, and in others (|iu)teci 
in this Appendix, that, after all, the nost\ the olfactory nerve, is the true 
analyser.— S. P.] 

Test for ASCKRTAiNrNo the Prf.sf.nce op Alcohol in 
Essential Oils— Ottos. 

J. J. Bernoulli recommends for this purpose acetate of potash* When 

to an ethereal oil, contaminated with alcohol, dry acetate of potash is 
added, this salt dissolves in the alcohol, and forms a solution from which 
the volatile oil separates. If the oil be free from alcohol, this salt remains 
dry therein. 

Wittstein, who speaks highly of this test, has suggested the fbUofring 
method of applying it as the best :— In a dry test-tube, about half an indi 

in diaip.cter, and five or six inches long, put not more than eight grains of 
powticred dry acetate of potash ; then fill the tube two thirds full with the 
essential oil to be examined. The contents of the tul>e must be well 
stirred with a glass rod, taking care not to allow the salt to rise above 
the oil ; afterwards set aside for a shcnt time. If the salt be found at the 
bottom of the tube dry, it is evident that the oil contains no spirit 
Oftentimes, instead of the dry salt, beneath the oil is found a clear syrupy 
fluid, which is a solution of the s.alt in the spirit with which the oil was 
inixetl. When the oil contains only a little spirit, a small portion of the 
solid salt will be found under the syrupy solution. Many essential oils 
frequently contain a trace of water, which does not materially interfere 
with this test, because, although the acetate of potash becomes moist 
hereby, it still retains its pulverulent form. 

Another process more simple and quite as trustworthy is the fdlow- 
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ing Into a graduated gauge pour a fixed quantity of the essence to be 

tested ; then pour in at least double the quantity of distilled water, and 
shake several times. Leave it to settle, and you will sec whether the 
quantity of water at ftrbt poured into the gauge has diminished. The 
amount of the deficiency indicates the quantity of alcohol which was 
mixed with it 

A still mom certain result may be obtained by distillation in a water- 
hnth. AH the essential oils, which have a higher boiling point than spirit, 
remain in ihc retort, whilst the spirit passes into the receiver with only a 
trace of the oil, where the alcohol may be recognised by the smell and 
taste Should, however, a ckNsbC exist, add to the distillate a little acetate 
of potash and strong sul|Auric acid, and heat the mixture in a test-tube to 
the boiling point, when the diaracteristic odour of acetic ether will be 
manifest, if any alcoliol l>e present. 

'I'hc hydroc.iihon essenti.il oils, such as those yielded by all fruits of 
the family of the auraniiacea; or hcsperidaccae, retain entirely the 
potas^um and the sodium and lead. When mixed with spirit which con- 
tains oxygen, the metals are quickly tarnished and oxidised. 



Detection of Spike Oil and Turpentine in Otto of 

LWFNTiF.R. 

By, Dr. J, GasUlL 

There are two kinds of lavender oil known in commerce : one, which 
is very dear, and is obtained from the flowers of the Lavandula -vera ; the 

other is much cheaper, and is prepared from the flowers of the Lavandula 
Spiia. The latter is generally termed oil of spike. In the south of 
France, whether the oil be distilled from the flowers of the Lavandula 
vera or Leevandula Sfka, it is named oil of lavender. 

By the distillation of the whole plant, or only the stalk and the leaves, 
a small quantity of oil is obtained, which is rich in cnmphor, and is 
called oil of spike. Pure oil of lavender should have a spec i lie gravity 
of from .876 to .880, and becompletely soluble in five parts of alcohol of a 
specific gravity of .894. A greater specific gravity shows that it is mfaed 
with oil of spike ; and a less solubility, that it contains oil of turpentine. 

Detection or Poitv and othfk Uryivc Oii^ in 

AlAfONl) AND Ol.IVK Oll.S. 

It is known that the olein of the drying oils may be distinpiiished from 
the olein of those oils which remain greasy in the air, by the first not 
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being convertible intoelaidic acid ; consequently it does not become solid. 
Professor Wimmer has recently proposed a convenient methoti for the 
formation of elaidin, which is applicable for the purpose of detecting the 
adulteration of almond and olive oils with drying oils. He produces 
nitrout acid by treating iron filings in a glass botUe with nitric add. Tbe 
vapour of nitrous acid is conducted through a glass tube into water vpos 
which the oil to be tested is placed. If the oil of almonds, or olives, con- 
tain only a small quantity of poppy oil, when thus treated, it is entirely 
converted into crystallised elaidin, whilst the poppy oil swims on tbe top 
in drops. 

On the Colouring Principle uf Volatile Oils. 
Bf Serums Pitsse^ F.CS, 
(Read before the Chemical Society.) 

It is generally known that essential oils or ottos of plants have peculiar 
and characteristic colours: they are either 'yellow,' 'blue,' *grcea,' 
•brown,' or ' white,' i>. colourless. 

Having made some progress towards the discovery of the nature of 
the matters which impart these several colottrs, I now recmrd the ftcts 
ascertained. The principal interest rests with the blue substance, which 
gives colour to the otto of 'camomile,' because this same body is pre- 
sent in other volatile oils, and imparts to them a green colour, being at the 
time under disguise by a yellow resin, which is also present in volatile oils 
of a green tint 

When blue otto of camomile is subjected to fractional distillation, the 
white hydrocarbon anthemidine is easily separated from the blue colouring, 
because the latter requires a much higher temperature to vaporise it than 

tbe former. 

By the fractional distillation of otto of wormwood— absinthe— I obtain 
first a nearly colourless hydrocarbon ; then, at the third fractiontng, an oil 

having a brilliant green colour, which, at the fifth fractioning, divides into 
a blue oil, and a residuary yellow resin. When otto of 'patchduly* 
is obtained by distillation with water, the Indian herb pogostemon 
'patchouly' is subjected to fractional distillation. 1 obtain in liko 
manner first a colourless hydrocarbon ; then, but not till the eleventh frac- 
tionhig, a beautilul blue oil, and a brown yeUow re^due. The great number 
of fractionings required to separate the blue oil in this case is caused by 
the closer boiling points between the ' patchouly ' hydrocarbon, the blue 
oil, and the resin, all of which are exceedingly high. 

Tbe otto of bergamot, from the rind of the fruit citrus bergamia, as 
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also otto of Ceylon lemon grass, anilropogon schenanthus, yield, by the 
same treatment, small portions of this blue cokmring^ 

By repeated rectification of the blue fluid, from whatever source 

derived, I at length render it free from extraneous matter, and in a state 

of |)iirity ; it then has a fixed boiling point of 576" F., its specific gravity 
0.910. When boiled it produces a dense vapour of a blue colour, having 
special optical characters. I have named tins substance AsuUne^ from 
azure, blue. 

The analysts of azulene shows its formula to be : — 

Calculated 

C,. 8a.oS 

Hm 11-12 

O 6.83 

loaoo 
Or, C,«ll„ X HO. 

The yellow colouring matter which imparts its tint to the several ottos 
appears to be an oxidised portion of the otto so stained. In nearly all 
instances ottos which are colourless when first obtained from their source 
become yellow by age, /.<*. oxidation. This, however, is not universal, as 

the otto of nuttncfj remains colourless for a Icnpthcncd period, even when 
air is drawn through it by an aspirator. The oxidised portion of the 
yellow coloured oils when separated from the pure otto in which it is 
dissolved are true resins ; the majority of ottos oxidise during the act of 
distillation ; hence, from this cause they vary in colour from pale yellow 
to red brown. When lu that is, freshly distilled— several essential oils 
are of a pale green tint, indicating the presence of a/ulene; but, as oxidation 
proceeds, the yellow resin generated conceals the azulene. We have — 

A. Ottos which are colourless, containing neither azulene nor resin. 

B. Oltos which are yellow, containing resin only. 

C. Ottos which are blue, containing asulene only. 

D. Ottos which are brown, green, and yellow-green, containing 
azulene and resin together in proportions varying as optically indicated. 

It is remarkable how little azulene i^ives colour to an oil that contains 
no yellow resin ; the otto of camomile is familiarised to us by its blue 
colour, but it does not contain 1 per cent, of atufene. Patehouly otto» 
which yields 6 per cent., and wormwood otto, which gives 3 per cent, of 
azulene, do not appear at all blue, owing to the presence of an excessive 
quantity of yellow resin. At the third fraclioning of wormwood the ) ellow 
resin and the azulene are in due proportion to form a {^rcen solution ; ami 
such is probably the case with other ottos known for their green colour 
such as cajeput, but which I have not yet examined. 



roiuui 
St.ai 

loaoo 
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Practical Remarks on Spirit of Wine. 

Jiy Thomas Ariiall. 

The strength of spirit of wine is, by law, regulated by proof spirit (sp. gr. 

q20] as a standard; and arrordin^'Iy as it is cither stronger or weaker 
than the ahdvc, it is rallrd much per cent, nhru c or Ix'lovv proof. The 
term per ccnl. is used in this instance in a rather pccuhar sense. Thus, 
Spirit of wine at 56 per cent overproof, signifies that too gallons of it are 
equal to 156 gallons of proof spirit; while a spirit at 20 per cent, under 
proof, signifies that 100 gallons are equal to 80 gallons at proof. The 
rectified spirit of tlie Pharmacoprria is 56 per cent, ovcrproof, and may 
be reduccrl to proof by strictly adhering to the chrcctions there }^iven — 
viz. to mix five measures with three of water, 1 he resuU, however, will ' 
not be eight measures of proof spirit; in consequence of the coHtractum 
which ensues, there will be a deficiency of about Jiv. in each gallon. 
This must be borne in mind in preparing tinctures. 

During a long series of experiments on the preparation of ethers, it 
appeared a desideratum to find a ready meih(»d of ascertaining how much 
spirit of any density would be equal to one chemical equivalent of 
absolute alcohol By a modification of a rule employed by the Excise, 
this question may be easily solved. The Excise rule is as follows : — 

1 o reduce from any given strength to any required strength : — Add the 
overproof per( cntage to :oo, subtract tlic iituicr proof percentage from 
100; multiply the result by the quantity of spirit, and divide the product 
by the number obtained by adding the required percentage overproof, or 
subtracting the required percentage underproof to or from 100^ as the 
case may be. The result will give the measure of the spirit at the 
strength required. 

Thus, suppose you wished to reduce 10 gallons of spirit, at 54 over- 
proof, down to proof, add 54 to 100=154; multiply by the quantity, 10 
gallons (154 »' 10) = 1540- The required strength being proof, of course 
there is nothing either to add to or Uke from roo; therefore, 1540 
divided by too - 15.4 gallons at proof; showing that 10 gallons must be 
made to measure 15 gallons, 3 pints, 4 fl. 07., by the addition of water. 

To ascertain what quantity of spirit of any given strength will contain 
one equivalent of abs()lute alcohol ;— Add the overproof percentage of the 
given spirit to 100, as before ; and with the number thus obtained divide 
4062.184. The result gives in gallons the quantity equal to four equiva> 
lents (46 X 4). 

Example.— Wow vc\y\-\\ spirit at 54 per cent overproof is equal to t 
equivalent of absolute alcohol ? 
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Here 

54 -f loo = 1 54, and 40^2.183 ^ 26.5771^ galls., or 36 galls. 3 pts., 




whidi, divided by 4, gives 6 gallons, 4 pints, 1 5 oz. 
Suppose the spirit to be 60 ovcrproof, 



then 4?62 i83 ^ ^ gg \ 
100 + 60 - • j 




This rule is founded on the followinf; data : — As n gallon of water 
weighs 10 lbs., it is obvious that the specific gravity of any liquid will f;ive 
the weight of one gallon. The specific gravity of absolute alcohol is 
.79581 1 ; hence, the weight of i gallon will be 7.9 j8i i lbs., and its strength 
is estimated at 75.25 overproof. 



23 17936 gallons X 7.9381 1 lbs. per gallon, alsoe 184.0003094. 

Hence it appears that 23.17936 gallons of absolute alcohol are equal 
to 4 equivalents. By adding the overproof per^nUge (75.25) to loo^ 
and multiplying by the quantity (23.17936 gallons), we get the constant 
number 4062.183. 

The rule nii)^ht have been calculated so as to show at otue the equiva- 
lent, without dividinj^ by 4; but it would have required several more 
places of decimals : it will give the required quantity to a fraction of a 
fluid drachm. 

[These remarks aie very useful, and are the kind of observations so 
well suited to practical men. To which I add that in speaking of alcohol 
or spirit, it appears necessary to explain the word 'proof,' as apphed in 
Kn<;l and to a particular strenj,nh, a standard of quantity of absolute 
alcohol in a mixture of spirit and water. * Proof is a term used by the 
Excise for the purpose of levying the duty payable upon wine and other 
liquids which contain alcohoL The following is the specific gravity of 
various mixtures of alcohol and water 



a8398 - 60 overproof is the strength used in perfu mcry . — G. W. S. P.] 



4 equivalents of alcohol •46 « 4 = 184, 



and 



SpecUie Gnvitjr. 



0.9200 - proof spirit. 
0 9075 = 10 overprfMjf. 
0.8933 ^ 20.4 „ 



0.8646 • 40 
a8298 B6o 
a8t56»67 
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Perfumes as Preventives of Mouldiness. 

An interesting paper on this subject has been published by Dr. Mac- 

cuUoch. W'c prc'Niitne our readers are aware that mouldiness is cn ca- 
sioned by the growth of niiiuite vej;;etables. Ink, paste, leather, and 
seeds are the substances that most frequently suffer from it. The effect 
of cloves in preserving ink is wdl known; any of the essential oils 
answer equally well. U-atber may be kept free from mould by the same 
substances. Thus Russian leather, which is perfumed witb the tar of 
birc h, never becomes mouldy ; indeed, it prevents mould from occurring in 
other hoJics. A few drops of any essential oil are sufficient also to keep 
books entirely free from it. For harness, oil of turpentine is recom- 
mended. Bookbinders, in general, employ alum for preserving tlieir 
paste; but mould frequently forms on it. Shoemakers' resin is sometimes 
also used for the same purpose; but it is less effectual than oil of 
turpentine. The l>est preventives, however, are the essential oils, even in 
small (jii;\ntit\ , as those of peppermint, anise, or cassia, by which pa^te 
may be kept almost any length of time ; indeed, it has, in this way, been 
preserved for years. The paste recommended by Dr. MaccaDodi is 
made in the usual way, with flour, some brown sugar, and a litt*e 
corrosive sublimate; the sugar keeping it flexible when dry, and the sab> 
limate preventing it from fermenting, and from being attacked by insects. 
After it is maile, a few drojis of any of the essential oils are added. Taste 
made in this way dries when exposed to the air, and may be used merely 
by wetting it If requited to be kept always ready for use, it ought to be 
put Into covered pots. Seeds may aKo be preserved by the essential oils; 
and this is of great consequence, when they are to be sent to a distance. 
Of course moisture must be excluded as much as possible, as the oils or 
ottos prevent only the bad effects of mould. 



Introduction op Hydrogen into EsseNTtAL Oiun, 
Changs of one Otto into another. 

ZININ {BulUtinde SU-Pitenbourg, T. iii. p. 529), and Kolbe {AnmaL der 
Chem, und Pharm, Bd. cxviii. S. na), have experimented on the direct 

addition of hydroj^cn to oiganic compounds. The latter digested a hot 
saturated solution of benzoic acid and a little hydrochloric acid with 
sodium amalgam, and in tiiis way obtained bitter almond oil, another oil 
which becomes a crystaUinc solid on cooling, and a volatile acid. \\ hen 
the action takes place in an alkaline s<dtttion, ibe changes aie different 
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No bitter almond oil is obtained nor the cryatalUne oil ; but more of the 
new acid is formed, which Kolbe intends to investigate further. 

Zinin's former researches on benzilc showed that it mi^ht be 
converted into benzoin b\' the direct addition of hydrogen. He now 
shows that, by continuing the action longer, new bodies may be formed 
containing more hydrogen than benzoin. The author made a boiling 
solution of one part bensoin and three or four pafti aloaliol of 75 per 
cent, and to this he added one part of strong akohd, saturated with 
hydrochloric acid gas, and then half a part of findy-granulated zinc was 
slowly introduced into the mixture. As soon as the violent reaction 
ceased, another half a part of the alcoholic solucion of hydrochloric acid 
gas was added, and the mixture boiled dovm to a half. It was then 
poured off from the undissolved zinc and mixed with water, whereupon an 
oily body separated, which soon cooled into a crystalline mass, which was 
purified by re-crystalltsation from alcohol. It was then obtained in 
rhombic tables, which fused at 55^. This new body is more hydrogenjited 
than benzoin ; hut the elementary analysis, the author says, presents 
unusual difticulties. By the action of nitric acid and of bromine on this 
new body, other crystaltisaUe bodjes are formed. 

Bitter almond oil, dissolved in the alcoholic solution of hydrochloric 
acid and boiled with zinc, forms a thick oily body which sticks to the 
sides of the flask, and on cooling becomes solid and resinous. It is freely 
soluble m ether, and from the solution jiirt crystallises out; the re- 
mainder separates as an oily mass, in which, after a time, other crystals 
form* 

Artificial rkKi-xRAiioN ok odoi rs kfsf.mblinc the 
Fragrance of Ceriain Fruits. 

FusEi. Oil. 

By W, BasHck. 

This organic compound was first discovered by Schecle, as one of the 
distillation products of the wort obtained from the fermentation of 
potatoes. It has been subsequently examined by Pelletier, Dumas, 
CahouTB, and others. It is generally now termed the hydrate of the 
oxide of amyl, from amyl being supposed to be its base or radical, as 
cyanogen is rej^ardcd to be the radical of another series of com|->ounds. 

It passes over towards the termination of the distill. ition process in a 
white turbid tluid, which consists of a watery and alcoholic solution of 
the fosel oil. The crude oil, consisting of about one half of iu weight of 
alcohol and water, may be purified by being shaken with water and re- 
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di>>tille(l, with the previous addition of chloride of calcium. When the 
tcinf^K^r.iturc <jf ibe cootents of the retort readies 296*^ Fahr., pure fusel 
oil di^ulb o\cr. 

Fusel oil is a coloailess oily fluid, which possesses at first not an 
tuiagreeable odour, bat at last is very disgustiii{r» producing oppreasioa 

at the chest and exciting cough. It has a sharp, hot taste, and burns 
with a white-blue flame. It boils at 296° Fahr., and at a temperature of 
-4'^ F"ahr. it becomes solid, and forms crystals. Its specific gravity at 
^<)^ Fahr. is a8i24, and Us fon«ula C,^H,jO.^ On paper it produces a 
greasy stain, which disappears by heat, and when exposed to the actioo 
of the air it acquires an acid reaction. Fusel oil is slightly soluble ia 
water, to which it imparts its odour ; and soluble in all proportions in 
al( oho], ether, volatile, and tixcd oils, and acetic arid. It dissolves 
phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine without any noticeable < hanj:;^e, and a)>o 
mixes with cau:>tic soda and potash. It rapidly absorbs hydrochloric 
add, with the disengagement of heat When mixed with concentrated 
sulphuric add, the mixture becomes of a violet-red colour, and bisulphaie 
of amy loxidc is formed. Nitric acid and chlorine decompose it. By its 
distillation with anhydrous phosphoric acid, a fluid, oily combination of 
hydrogen and carbon results. By oxidation with bichromate of potash 
and sulphuric acid, fusel oil yields valerianic acid, which is used io 
medicine, and apple^l, employed as a flavouring ingredient in coo* 
fectionery. 

Valerianic acid is obtained by distillation from valerian root. It is a 
strong-smellin<^ liquid, which forms with certain simple ethers compound 
ethers with variable odours. It is identu al with the acid obtained by 
oxidation of the essence of potato {fltnylic acid)^ with the essence of the 
fruit xA the Snow-ball {y^mrnum Oj^kis^ and with the essence of seal bt 
or phouMU. (O. Reveil.) 



Artificial Essence of Pine-Apple. 
By IV, Basikk, 

The above essence is, butyric ether more or less diluted with alcohol ; to 
obtain which pure, on a large scale and economically, the following 
process is recommended > 

Dissolve 6 lbs. of su«,'ar and half an ounce of tartaric acid in 26 lbs. of 
boilini,' water. Let the solution stand for several days ; then add S ounces 
ui putrid cheese broken up, 3 lbs. of ^kimmed and curdled sour milk, and 
3 lbs. of levigated chalk. The mixture should be kept and stirred daily 
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in a warm place, at the temperattire of aboat 92*^ Fahr., as lon^ as gas is 
evolved, which is generally the case for five or six weeks. 

The liquor thus obtained is mixed with an equal volume of cold water, 
and 8 lbs. of crystallised carbonate of soda, previously dissolved in water, 
added. It is then tillered from the precipitated carbonate of lime ; and 
the hlirale is to be evaporated down to 10 lbs., then 5^ lbs. of sulphuric 
add, pffevioiisly diluted with an equal wi ight of water, are to be carefully 
added. The btrtyric add, which separates on the surface of the liquid as 
a dark-coloured oil, is to be removed, and the rest of the liquid distilled ; 
the distillate is now neutralised with carbonate of soda, and the butyric 
acid separated, as before, with sulphuric acid. 

The whole of the crude acid is to be rectified with the addition of an 
ounce of sulphuric add to every pound. The distillate is then saturated 
with fused chloride of caldum, and re distilled. The product will be 
about 28 ounces of pure butyric acid. To prepare the butyric acid, or 
essence of pine-apple, from this acid, proceed as follows : — Mix, by 
weight, three parts of butyric acid with six parts of alcohol and two parts 
of sulphuric acid in a retort, and submit the whole, with a sufficient heat, 
to a gentle distillation, until the fluid which passes over ceases to emit a 
fruity odour. By treating the distillate with chloride of calcium, and by 
its re-distillation, the pure ether may be obtained. 

The boiling point of butyric ctlier is 238 ' Kahr. ; its specific gravity, 
0.904 ; and its formula, C,, Hg, O^, or H^^ O + Cg H, O^. 

Bensch's process, above described, for the production of butyric acid, 
affords a remarkable exemplification of the extraordinary transfomuitions 
that organic bodies undergo in contact with ferment, or by catalytic 
action. When cane sugar is treated with tartaric acid, especiall) under 
the inlluence of heat, it i> converted into grai)e svij^ar. This ^rape sugar, 
in the presence of decomposing nitrogenous substances, such as cheese, 
is transfonned in the first instance into lactic add, which combines with 
the time of the chalk. The acid of the lactate of lune, thus produced, is 
by the further influence of the ferment changed into butyric acid. Hence^ 
butyrate of lime is the fmal result of the catalytic action in the process 
we here have reconiniendcd. 

The process for preparation of butyric acid given above is due to 
MM, Pdouse and Gelis. The commercial essence of pine-apple is 
prepared by dissolving one litre of butyric ether in dght or ten litres of 
alcdiol at tV or 55" centesimal. 

Butyric acid is also obtaitiablc by saponifying butter by means of a 
solution of potash, of a density of 1. 1 2. The soap formed is to be 
dissolved in spirit, and distilled with an excess of sulphuric acid. The 
product is a muture of butyric, capric, and caproic adds, in which the 
first predominates. It may be purified as above indicated. 
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PRtFARAl ION OK Ak 1 11 ICIAl. ESSENCE OF QUiNCE. 

By Dr, R. Wagnn, 

It has been believed, until the most recent period, that the ped of qoiaoes 
contains cenanthylate of cthyloxide. New researches, however, have led 
to the supposition that the odorous principle of quinces is derived from the 
ether of pelar>jonir acid. A volatile oil, indeed, is found in quince peel, 
but in very small quantity, and is consequently very difiicult to extract. 
In my last research on the action of nitric acid on oil of roe, I fiMind that 
besides the fatty acids, which Gerhardt had already discovered, peUtigonic 
add to formed. This process may be advantageously employed for tbe 
preparation of crude pelargonate of ctliyloxide, which, on account of its 
extremely ag^rccahle odour, niny Ix^ a]^plicd as a fruit essence equally with 
those prcparctl by Dobereiner, Hofmann, and Fehling. For the prepa- 
ration of the liquid, which can be named tte cssmoe of quince, <^lof me 
is treated with double its quantity of very diluted nitric acid, and the 
mixture heated until it bc^'ins to boiL After some time two layers ale to 
be observed in the lirpiid : the upper one is brownish, and the lower one 
consists of the products of the oxitlation of oil of rue and the excess of 
nitric acid. The lower layer is freed from the greater part of its nitric acid 
by evaporation in a chloride of sine bath. The white flocks Ireqaently 
finind in the acid hqtrid, which are probably fatty acids, are separated by 
filtration. The filtrate is mixed with spirits, and long digested in a gentle 
heat, by wliich a fluid is formed which has the af!n*ecable odour of quince 
in the hi};hest degree, and may be puritied by distillation. — youmai 
fiir praktische L 'hemie. 



PUBPARATION OP RUM-ETH«R AMD ESSENCE OF STRAWBERRIES. 

Take of black oadde of manganese^ of sulphuric acid, each twehre 
pounds ; of alcohol, t»enty>Nx pounds ; of strong acetic acid, ten pounds. 
Mix and lUstil twelve pint<:. The ether, as above prepared, is an article 
of commerce in Austria, bein^' the body to which rum owes its peculiar 
odour. — Austrian Journal of /'harmaiy. 

We have stated that the butyratc of pure ethyloxide possesses a delicate 
odour of {Hne-apple. By the addition of wine and potato s|ririts this odour 
may be modified, and converted into that of strawberry or raspberry. In 
a less pure state, and mixed with the ethers with accompany it when pre- 
pared from butter, i.c'. the capric and caproic ethers, it may be employed 
for scenting the rum. Most rums of bad quality are prepaied in this 
way. 
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Synthesis of Otto of Rue. 

The researches of Drs. Geisecke, Fittig, and Strecker bearing upon 
the constitution of the essential oil of rue {Ruta graveolens) as consisting 
of a mixture of ketons — viz. nonyl-methyl-keton, or caprinyl-methyluret — 
the authors describe, at great length, the experiments made by them for 
producing, synthetically, the oil alluded to by treating the fractional dis- 
tillation products from a mixture of chemically pure caprinate and acetate 
of lime, so as to obtain caprinyl-methyluret which agreed, in all properties, 
with that found in natural oil of rue. 

Artificial Odour ok Pears. 
By M. Fehling. 

This is an alcoholic solution of acetate of amyloxide, .md acetate ol 
ethyloxide. For its preparation, one pound of glacial acetic acid is added 
to an equal weight of fusel oil (which has been prepared by being washed 
with soda and water, and then distilled at a temperature between 2 54° and 
284" Fahr.), and mixed with half a pound of sulphuric acid. The mixture 
is digested for some hours at a temperature of 254°, which means acetate 
of amyloxide separates, particularly on the addition of some water. The 
crude acetate of amyloxide obtained by separation, and by the distillation 
of the liquid to which the water has been added, is finally purified by 
being washed with soda and water. Fifteen parts of acetate of amyl- 
oxide are disolved with half a part of acetic ether in 100 or 120 parts of 
alcohol ; this is the essence of pear, which, when employed to flavour 
sugar or syrup, to which a liftle citric or tartaric acid has been added, 
affords the flavour of bergamot pears, and a fruity, refreshing taste. 

Apple Essenxe. 

By this name is designated an alcoholic solution of valerianate of oxide 
of amy], or of potato essence. It is sometimes prepared simply by sub- 
mitting to distillation crude potato oil in the presence of sulphuric acid 
and bichromate of potash. But at the same time is obtained a mixture of 
a little apple essence and a good deal of amylic alcohol. It is therefore 
better first to prepare the valerianic acid by the following method : — 

Mix gradually one part of potato [fusel] oil with three parts of sul- 
phuric acid and two parts of water ; separately heat two parts and a half 
of bichromate of potash and four parts and a half of water ; then mix the 
whole so as tf keep up the boiling in the retort ; the liquid distilled is 
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saturated with carbonate of soda, and the valerianate of soda is precipi- 
tated in crystals. 

Take now one part by weight of potato [fusel] oil, mix it carefully with 
an equal weij^'ht of sulphuric acid, add one part and a half of perfectly dry 
valerianate of soda, and keep it at a gentle heat in the bain-marie. By 
adding water, the ether is separated. Pitriiy it as in preceding cases. 
This valero-ainylic ether mixed with five or six times its vohime of alcoliol 
constitutes the apple essence, the flavour of whidi is very pleasant. 

Essence op Cognac and of Wine. 

This name is applied to a mixture of various ethers of the ethyficaerics, 

the edour of which, however, is due chiefly to the pelargonic ether. There 
are two methods of preparing the essences. The first gives pelargonic 
ether almost pure ; the second gives mixtures of very uncertain composi- 
tion, and which appear to be of inferior quality. By the first method 
pelargonic acid is obtained by treating essence of rue with nitric add, as 
we stated when speaking of essence of quince. To etherify pelargonic 
acid it is dissolved in concentrated spirit, and a current of dry hydro- 
chloric acid is passed into the mixture. As the pelai^onic etheris formed 
it rises to the surface. 

By the second method fatty bodies are treated with nitric acid ; fixed 
fatty acids are thus obtained, such as adipic, pimelic,lauric, sucdnic, &c., 
and some volatile acids which pass over on distillation, the principal being 
the butyric, valerianic, capric, and caproic, caprylic,oenanthylic, and pelar- 
gonic acids. It is this mixture which is etherised. 

Sometimes spirit is scented with the product obtained by ctherifying 
cocinic acid extracted from cocoa oiL To obtain this acid we purify the 
cocoa oil with potash, decompose the soap with bydrodiloric add, dissolve 
the acid obtained in spirit, and pass into it a cuirent of dry hydrochloric 
acid. The liquid obtained is yellowish. Cleanse it in water and in 
alkaline water, and the product is pure cocinic ether. Mix with ten times 
its volume of alcohol. 

How rich the essences of the shops are in pure essences may be esti- 
mated by dittUlatioa. The alcohol boils at between 80^ and 8$°, and tlie 
essences are left as a residuum. 

Perfumery generally rejects artificial essences ; it nevertheless some* 
times makes use of essence of mirbane, and it may possibly succeed by- 
and-by in utilising other essences of agreeable odour, by taking the trouble 
to combine them or considerably dilute them. As sold in the shops they 
possess an odour which is very ftrfrom being pleasant ; and besides, dtey 
have an injurious effect on the animal economy when inhaled in any 
laige qnaati^. If they are employed it must be sparingly.'* 
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Fruit Essences. 

Fruit essences or artiticial essences are alcoholic solutions of different 
ethers, of which the fbUomg are the formube 

Pin€-applc. 

Chloroform 10 grammes 

Aldehyde 10 „ 

Butyrate of ethyl 50 w 

■tt wnyJ 100 „ 

Glycerine 3© „ 

Alcohol at too 1 litre 

Nitric ether ' . 10 grammes 

Acetate of amyl So » 

Formiatc of ethyl 10 „ 

Butyr&te of ethyl 50 w 

Salicylate of ethyl 10 „ 

Acetate of amyl . • 3© it 

Butyrate of amyl 20 „ 

Glycerine 20 „ 

Alcohol at 100 I litte 

Nitric ether 10 grammes 

Aldehyde lO „ 

Acetate of amyl JO »t 

Formiate of ethyl 10 „ 

Bcnzoate of ethyl 10 „ 

Cold saturated alGohoHc solution of tar- 
taric add 50 I, 

Glycerine 40 „ 

Alcohol at lou 1 litre 

Apple. 

CMoroform 10 grammes 

Nitric ether lo „ 

Aldehyde 20 „ 

Acetate of ethyl 10 „ 

Valerianate of amyl .... 100 „ 

Glycerine 40 „ 

Alcohol at 100 f litre 

1 1 a 
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Pair. 

Nitric ether 50 

Acetate of amyl . .. . . too „ 

Qycerine too „ 

Alcohol at f 00 t line 

Apricoi. 

Chloroform 10 grammes 

Butyrate of ethyl 100 « 

Valerianate of ethyl .... 50 « 

Salicylate of ethyl 10 

Butyrate of amyl 10 „ 

Glycerine 40 ^ 

Alcohol I litre 

/•>. Chardin and Massi^non, 



On THB AmiCATION op OKGAMIC CMBMISTRY to PntFUUBRY. 

By Dr, A, W» Hofmann. 

Cahours' excellent researches concerning the essential oil of Gnul- 
theria procumlxns (a North American plant of the natural order of the 
Eridnae of Jnnieu), whidi admits of to many applicataons in perfumer>'/ 
have opened a new field in this hrancfa of in«lnstiy. The faitradnctioii of 
this oil among compound ethers must necessaiOf d&ect the attention of 
perfumers' towards this imporiant branch of compounds, the number of 
which is daily increasing by the labours of those who apply themselves to 
organic chemistry. The striking similarity of the smell of these ethers to 
that of>Mf had not escaped the ohservntion of chemistry ; boipevery It 
was reserved to practical men to discover by which choke and combina- 
tions it might be possible to imitate the soent of peculiar fruits to such m 
nicety, that makes it probable that the scent of the fruit is owing to a 
natural combination identical to that produced by art ; so much so, as to 
enable the chemist to produce from fruits the !>aid combinations, provided 
he oeoid have at his disposal a sufficient quantity to operate upon. The 
mana&ctore of artificial aromatic oils Ibr the purpose of perfiunery* is, of 
course, a recent branch of industry ; nevertheless, it has Steady friUen into 
the hands of several distillers, who produce a sufficient quantity to supply 
the trade — a fact which has not escaped the observation of the Jury at 
the London Exhibition. In visiting the stalls of the English and French 

* Qy. Coofiectioneiy ? * Qy. Confectioncn? • Qy. Coofeciiooery? 
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confectioners at the Crystal Palace, we found a great variety of these 
chemical perfumes, the applicatkMis of iHiich were at the same time prac- 
tically iUitttrated Iqr conlectioiiery llavoared them. However, as most 
of the samples of the oils sent to the Eahibitioii were but small, I was pre- 
vented, in many cases, from making an accurate analysis of them. The 
largest samples were those of a compound labelled ' pear oil,' which, by 
analysis, I discovered to be an alcoholic solution of pure acetate of amyl- 
osdda Not having sufficient quantity to purify it for combustion, I 
dissolved it with potash, by which fiee fusel oil was separated, and deter- 
mined die acetic acid In the fiMrm of a silver salt 

a3o8o gram, of silver saltaeo. 1 997 gram, of silver. 
Hie percentage of salver in acetate of silver is, according to 



The acetate of amyloxide, which, according to the usual way of pre- 
paring it, represents one part sulphuric acid, one part fusel oil, and two 
parts acetate of potash, had a striking smeU of fruit, Imt it acquired the 
pleasant flavour of the jargonelle pear only after having been diluted with 
ttx times its volume of spirit of wine. 

Upon further inquiry, I learned that considerable quantities of this 
oil are manufactured by some distillers — fr(nn tifteen to twenty pounds 
weekly — and sold to confectioners, who employ it chiefly in flavouring 
pear-drops, whidi are nothing else but barley-sugar flavoured with this oiL 

I found, besides the pear oil, also an apple oU^ which, according to my 
analysis, is nothing but valerianate of amyloxide. Every one must recol- 
lect the insupportable smell of rotten apples which fills the laboratory 
whilst making valerianic acid. By operating upon this raw distillate pro- 
duced with diluted potash, valerianic acid is removed and an ether 
remains bdiind, which, diluted in five or six times its volume of spirit of 
wine^ is possessed of the most pleasant flavour of apples. 

The essential oil' most abundant in the Exhibition was the pine-apple 
oil, which, as you well know, is nothing else but the but) rale of ethyloxide. 
Even in this combination, like in the former, the pleasant flavour or scent 
is only attained by diluting the ether with alcohol The butyric ether, 
which is employed in Germany to flavour bad rum, is employed in England 
to flavour an acidulated drink called pine-apple ale. For this purpose 
they generally do not employ pure butyric acid, but a product obtained 
by saponification of butter, and subsequent distillation of the soap with 
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concentrated sulphuric acid and alcohol ; which product contains, besides 
the butyric ether, other ethers, but nevertheless can be used for flavouring 
S|Hrlkt. The aunple I analysed was purer, and appeared to have been 
made wiUi pure butyric ether. 

Decomposed with potash and changed into silver salt, it gave 

a44D4 gram, of silver salt>a3437 gram, of silver. 

The percentage of silver in tlie butyrate of silver is, according to 



Both English and French exhibitors have also sent samples of a>gnac 
oil and grape oil, which are employed to flavour the common sorts of 
brandy. As these samples were very small, I was prevented from 
making an accurate analysis. However, 1 am certain that the grape oil 
is a combination of amylf diluted with much alcohol 3 sinc^ when acted 
upon with ooncentrated sulphuric add, and the oil freed from akohol bf 
washing it with water, it gave amylsulphuric add, irtiich was identified 
by the analysis of the salt of barytes. 

r.2690 gram, of amylsulphate of barj'tes gave a5825 gram, of sulphate 
of barytes. This corresponds to 45.82 per cent, of sulphate of barytes. 

Amylsulphate barytes, crystallised wldl two equivalents of water, 
contains, according to tiie analysb of Cahonrs and Keknk^ 45>9S 
cent of sulphate of barytes. It is curious to And here a body, which, on 
account of its noxious smell, is removed with great care from spirituous 
liquors, to be applied under a different form for the purpose of imparting 
to them a pleasant flavour. 

I must needs here also mention the artifidal oil of Uttv afanonds. 
When Mitscheriidi, in die year 1834, discovered the nitrobentol, he 
would not have dreamed that this product would be manufiKtured for the 
purpose of perfumery, and, after twenty years, appear in fine labelled 
samples at the London Exhibition.' It is true that, even at the time of 
the discovery of nitrobenzol, he pointed out the striking similarity of its 
amdl to that of the oil of hitter ahnonds. However, at that time, the 
only known sources for obtaining tlus body were the compressed gases 
and the distillation of benzoic acid : consequently the enormity of its price 
banished any idea of employing benzol as a substitute for oil of bitter 
almonds. However, in the year 1845, ^ succeeded, by means of the 
anilin-reaction in ascertaining the existence of benzol in common coal- 
tar oil ; and in the year 1849, ^ Mansfidd proved, by careful experi- 
ments, that beniol can be won without diffictdty in great quantity from 
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ooal-tar oiL In his essay, which contains many interesting details about 
the practical use of benzol, he speaks likewise of the possibility of soon 
obtaining the sweet-scented nitrobenzol in great quantity. The Exhibi- 
tion * has proved that this observation has not been left unnoticed by the 
pcrlumcnti Among French perfumeriet we have found, under the name 
of aitiiicial of Intter ahnonds, and under the still more poetical name 
of *CSienoedemirbane/ several samples of essential oils, which am no 
more nor less than nitrobenzol. I was not able to obtain accurate 
details about the extent of this branch of manufacture, which seems to 
be of some importance. In London, this article is manufactured with 
success. The apparatus employed is that of Mansfield, wfaidi is very 
simple : it omsists of a huge glass wonn, die upper extremity of whi^ 
divides in two branches of tubes, which are provided with funnels. 
Through one of these funnels passes a stream of concentrated nitric 
acid ; the other is destined as a receiver of benzol, which, for this purpose, 
requires not to be quite pure ; at the angle from where the two tubes 
branch out, the two bodies meet together, and instantly the chemical 
combination takes place, which cools sufficiently by passing through the 
glass worm. The product is afterwards washed with water, and some 
diluted solution of carbonate of soda ; it is then ready for use. Notwith- 
standing the great physical similarity between nitrobenzol and oil of 
bitter almonds, diere is yet a slight dijerma in smell which cah be A' 
UcUd fy am tx^arieimd ms»» However, nitrobenzol is very useful in 
scenting soap, and might be employed with great advantage by con- 
fectioners and cooks, particularly on a(;jeount of its safety, being entirely 
free from prussic acid. 

There were, besides the above, several other artificial oils ; they all, 
however, were more or less complicated, and in so small quantities that 
it was impossible to ascertain their exact nature^ and it was doubtful 
whether they had the same origin as the former. 

The application of organic chemistry to p>erfumery is quite new ; it is 
probable that the study of all the ethers or etherial combinations already 
known, and of those which the ingenuity of the chemist is daily discover- 
ing, will enlarge the sphere of their practical applications. The capryl- 
ethers, latdy <Uscovefcd by Bouis, are remarluble for their aronuuic 
smells (the acetate of capryl-oxide is possessed of the most intense and 
pleasant smell), and they promise a large harvest to the manu&cturers of 
perfumes. 

[If die word ^fiawMr*\aA been used by the various writers, who have 
written upon this subject, in the place of the word ' perfume,' and the 
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word * ^M^r' in place of nil' and 'essential oil,' the dissemination of an 
erroneous idea would have been prevented : the word perfume, applied to 
pear oil, pine-apple oil, 6cc., implies, and the general tenor of the remarks 
of the writers leads the reader to iiifer» ^l^^ substaaoes are used hy 
perfumers, who not only do not, but cannot, use diem in their trader be- 
cause these artificial etitn c eSi or edieri» when poured upon a handker- 
chief and held to the nose, act, as is well knoMfn, like cfak>rofomi» 
producing also most serious irritation of the air-pipcs. 

But for flavouring nectar, lozenges, sweetmeats, &c., these ethers, or 
dlsy as the writers term them, are extensiveljr used, and quite in accord- 
ance with assertions of Hofiamnn, Playfiur, Fdiling, and Bastick. How- 
ever, the glorious achievements of modem chemistry have not lost 
anything by this misapplication of a trade term.— Seftimus Pi£SS£.] 

Gaulthbria, or Winter Green. 

Mr. IiAi>iicK remarks that the chemical history of this oil is one of 
great importance and imerest«aff<»ding, as it does^ one of the examples 
where the p i ogress of modem chemistry has succeeded in producing arti- 
ficially a cmnplex oiganic body, previously only known as the result oC * 

vital force. 

This volatile oil is obtained from the winter-green, an American shrub 
of the heath family, by distillation. When this plant is distilled, at first 
an oil passes over which consists of C,oH, ; but when Uie temperatmre 
readies 464" Fahr., a pure oil distils into the receiver. Therefore^ the 
essential oil of this plant, like many others, consists of two portions— one 
a h>dro-carbon, and the other an oxygenated compound ; this latter is the 
chief constituent of the oil, and that which is of so much chemical interest 
from the fact that it has been artificially prepared. 

It is termed, when thus prepared, the spiroybte of the oxide of methyl, 
and is obtained when two parts of methylene, one and a half parts of 
spiroylic acid, and one part of sulphuric acid are distilled together. It is 
a colourless liquid, of an agreeable aromatic odour and taste; it dissolves 
slightly in water, but in all proportions in ether and alcohol ; it boils be- 
tween 411° and 435° Fahr., and has a specific gravity of 1*173. This 
compound expds carbonic acid from its combinations, and forms a series 
of salts, which contain one atom of base and one atom of spiroylate of the 
oxide of methyl. It bdiaves, therefore, as a conjugate acid. Its formula 
isC„H,0, + C,,H30. 

The spiroylic acid may be separated from the natural oil by treating 
the latter with a concentrated solution of caustic potash at a temperature 
of 1 13" Fahr., when wood spirit is formed and evaporates, and the solution 
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conuina thft spiroyUte of potash, from which, when decomposed with 
sulphuric add, the splroyfic add sqiaraties and subsides in the fluid. 

Spiroylic acid is also fonned by the oxidation of spiroyligenic acid, 
And when saligenin, salicin, courmadn. or indigo is heated with caustic 
pota&h. 

Artificul Preparation of Oil of Cinnamon. 

* Some years since Strccker showed that styrone, which is obtained 
when stymcine is treated with potash, is the alcohol of cinnamic acid. 
Wolff has converted this alcohol, by oxidising agents, into cinnamic acid. 
The author has now proved that under the same conditions by which 
ordinary alcohol affords aldehyde, styrone affords the ahlehyde oif dnna- 
mic acid ; that is, oil of dnnamon. It is only necessary to moisten platinum 
black with styrone, and let it remain in the air some day^ when by means 
of the bisulphate of potash the aldehyde double compound may be ob- 
tained in ctystals, which should be washed in ether. By the addition of 
diluted sulphuric acid, the aldehyde of cinnamic acid is afterwards pro- 
cured pure. These crystals also dissolve in nitric acid, and then form, 
after a lew moments, crystals df the nitrate of the hydniret of cinnamyle. 
The conversion of styrone into the hydruret of cinnamyle by the action 
of the platinum black is shown by the foUowiog equation : Cj^ Hi^O^-f 2O * 
C„HgOg + 2HO.' — Comptes Retidus, 

Flower Farm&— Premiums for Odours or Plants. 

<The fidlowing premiums have been placed at the disposal of the 

Council of the Sodety for the encoun^;ement of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, for the term of seven years, by Dr. Septimus Picsse, F.C.S. : 
— r. A premium of 5/., for one pound of otto of bergamot, of the value of 
its. or more in the London market, being the produce of plants {Citrus 
Btrgamia) grown in Australia, New Zealand, Natal, any of the British 
West India Islands, or any other British Colony or Dependency. 3. A 
premium of 5/., for i oz. of otto of roses, of the value of \L or more in the 
London market, being the produce of any variety of roses grown together 
in one plantation in the above mentioned Colonies. 3. A premium of 
10/., for a canister of enflowered butter or fat, so scented with any kind 
or sort of flower, dther by hifiisum or cafleurage, or by means of these 
processes jointly, of the weight of 3 Ibe. or more, and of the value of 
dr. per tbu in London ; the said butter or fat to be enflowered or infused 
with flowers grown for the purpose in the British Colonies.'— /'<ai/ Mall 
Casetli, 
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Use of Fragrant Flowers. 

Professor Tyndall states that the absorption of radiant heat by small 
quantities of perfumes, when diffused through common air, increases its 
power of arresting heat to an extnordinary degree ; Urns the abioipdve 
power of air charged with the perfiune of potchouljr is jo times gveauer 
than that of pure air ; lavender increases the power to 60 times ; and 
aniseed 372 times the natural amount : hence the perfume arising from a 
bed of flowers increases the temperature of the air around them by 
rendering it more absorptive of radiant suiar heaL 



Mercutio Framgipanni. 

Morning breaks in golden splendour, 
And the Heavens seem to smile 

Lovingly upon the beauties 
Of Antigua's purple isle. 

From that island gentle breezes 
Waft a fragrance o'er the deep — 

The kisses of a thousand flowers 
Stolen from them while asleep. 

On the vessel's deck, the sailors 
Gaze upon the fruitful slopes ; 

And in fancy shape the future 

To their selfish dreams and hopes. 

•See yon island,' cries the first one, 

* It shall brinj; us wealth untold ; 
We will spoil it of its treasures ; 

We win rob it of its gold. 

*Wc will toil and slave no longer 
No more need there'll be to rrvam 
For we'll lead the life of princes 
IVhen we reach our Spanish home.' 

' Home ! ' exclaims another, laughing— 

* Every place is home to me ; 
I will make a nest of comfort 

In this isiand of the sea. 
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* Day by day the tawny natives 

Shall to me their treasures bring ; 
Ingots heavy— precious jewels, 
Fitting tribute to their long.' 

Young Mercutio Frangipanni 

Joins not in these worldly dreams ; 
And as they speak, a shade of sadness 

O'er his thoiightfbl forehead gleams. 

* What is gold ? ' he cries with passion ; 

* Can it buy you joy or health ; 
Will ye never cease to barter 
Peace and happiness for wealth ? 

* Look again— this lovely island 

Teems with riehes nobler yet 
Than the glittering yeUov metal 
You would sen your souls to get 

* If 1 am to seize its treasures, 

I will leave the Indian's gold 
For those better gifts of nature 
Which those Western cUmes vnfold. 

* See those birds of brilliant plumage, 

Sec those incense-bearing trees ; 
What is all the gold of Ophir 
To the precious wealth of these ? 

* liehold again, those lovely flowers 

Jewelling the golden shores ; 
While a perfume rare and charming 
From their chalice outpours. 

* Oh ! could I but catch that fragrance, 

I would ask no other fame, 
1 han that those sweet-scented flow.ers 
Should be coupled with my name' 

John CargUl Brough. 
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ABS 

A BSORBENT powders, 415 

. Absorption. Sfg £nflcuni|^ 
Acacia. See Cassie 

— fragrant, 468 

— pomade, xg2 

— sachet, ^07 

— stinking, 467 
Acetic acid, 27s, 279 
Acetone, 272 

Act of parliament, singular, 2Q 
Alabaster boxes, ^ 
Alcohol, test for, in essential oils, 
Algeria, 6^ 

Alhambra perfume, zSiZ 
Alloxan, 423 
Allspice, 82, iM 
Almond balls, 381 

— bandoline, 4^ 

— cold cream, 377 

— meal, 369 

— paste, 3^ 

— soap, 3^ 
Almonds, milk of, 373 

— artificial otto, go 

— oil of, 46, 82 

Altar and high priest, 317 
Amandine, 365 

Ambergris, origin of, 236, 240 

— essence, 239 

— extract, 239 

■ — powdered, 240 
Ambrette, grains d', 156 
Ambrosial cream, 359 
Ammonia, 266 

Analogy of colour, sound, and smell, 45 
Animal perfumes, 236 
Anise, 2? 

— starry, 3? 



BAN 

Aniseed, oil of, go 
Anointing, 4, 8, g^ 18 
Anosmia, 55 . 
Apple essence, 481, 483 
Apricot, essence of, 484 
Arabia and the spice trade, 113 
•Arabian Nights* quoted, 17 
Aromatic cashoo, 432 
— vinegar, 275 
Assam musk, 259, 264 
Astringent extract of roses and rose- 
mary, 436 
Athenian water, 43s 
Arulcne, 56, 52 



gADIANI, essence of, 22 

Bain-marie, &i 
Balm, otto of, 23 
Balls, almond, 381 

— camphor, 381 

— soap, 3^. 
Balsam, 63 

— adulteration with resin, 24 

— definition of, 23 f'o^^ 

— description, ljl2 

— methoHd of preparation, 183 

— papral bulls respecting, 184 

— production of, in Salvador, 184 

— tests for adulteration, 25 

— of flowers, 395 

— Mecca, 

— Neroli, 326 

— Peru, 25 

— Storax, 25 

— Tolu, 94 

Banda islands, cultivation of nutmegs 
in, 16-1 
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BAN 

Bandolines, 432 

— almond, 438 

— rose, 4^ 
Ilasil, hoTyr96. 52 

Batons, while, brown and bbck, 400 

— fixatcur, 432 
Bay mm, 

— sweet, 96 
Bears' grease, 
Beaver, cxstor, 242 

Ben or behen, oil of, 390 
Benjamin. [Benzoin] 
Benzoic acid, 89^ 97 
Benzoin, 5^ 22 
antiseptic, 388 

— flowers of, 

— pomade, 392 

— Siamese, liJQ 

— tincture of, lOO 
Benzole, 90 
Bergamot, iSXi 

— essence of, 52 

— extract, LQ2 
Black cosmetic, 400 
Blanc, French, 412 

— dc pcrle, 418 
Bloom of roses, 419 
Blue for veins, 423 
Blush, sympathetic 422 
Boiling temperature of ottos, 448 
Book-marks, perfumed, 315 
Borage, mz 

Borax and myrrh powder, 429 
Botot, eau de, l£2 
Bouquets, 86^ 2Sq 

— d' Amour, 283 

— d'Andorre.~283 

— Bosphorus, 283 

— Buckingham Palace, 283 

— de Caroline or des l>clices, 2Sfi 

— du Champ, 211 

— Ess, 285 

— Estcrliazy, 28^ 

— de Flora, 2S9 

— Guards', 289 

— Hunt, 283 

— International, 296 

— Isle of Wight. ^96 

— Italian nosegayT^Bg 

— Jockey Club, 290 

— I^ap Year, 235 

— Mar«fchal, 294 



CED 

Bouquets, Montpellicr, 294 

— Mousseline, 294 

— Opopnnax, 300 

— Reine d'Angleterre, 296 

— du Roi, 224. 296 

— Spring flowers, 299 

— West End, 302 

— Yacht Club, 402 

— of chord, G, C, F, 50 
Breath lozenges, 432 
Briar, sweet, ilS 

— essence of, llS 
Brown cosmetic, 400 
Bruges, ribbon of, 317 



PABARDIEN musk, 259. 264 

Caieput oil, I2Q 
Calcined talc, 418 
Camphor, m2 

— balls, 381 

— cold cream or ice, 378 

— paste, 381 

— refineti. 104 

— soap, iil 

Cami)horate<l chalk, 428 

Candles, fragrant, IQ 

Cannes, seat of the art, 6i noU 

— culture of jasmine at, rj3 

— manufactures, 22! Zi 

-- produce of flowers, 68j 6^ 

— rose-farming, 193 
Cantharides lotion, 436 
Caprice de la mode, >95 
Caraway, 1 05 
Carmine, 419 

— Wooti's process, 420 
Casoirilla, 105 
Cassia, 106 

Cassie, culture of, 1 06 

— extract, 109 

— oil of, IQ& 

— pomade, loS 
Cassolettes, 313 
Castile soap, 332 
Castor, 240 

— extract, 241 

Castor oil, pomatum, 396 

— detection ol^ 469 
Cedar, no 

— l^ebanon cedar wood. III 

— otto of, III 
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CED 

Cedrat, J_LZ 
Cedria, ill 
Censer, 317 

Chalk, camphorated, 428 
Chapel Royal, offering of frankincense, 
11 

Charcoal in pastils, 323 

— tooth-powder, 429 
Chassis en verre, S2 

Chemical constitution of essences, 23. 
Chemistry, organic, applied to pcr- 

ftimcry, 484 
Cherry lip-salve, 382 
Chop-papers, 262 
Chord of odours, 50 
Chypre, eau de, 204 

— sachet eau. 308 
Cigars, perfuming, 274 
Cinnamon, 10^ ll2 

— artificial oil of, 489 
Circassian cream, 39s 
Citron, 114, ISO 

— soap, 

— zeste, 14') 
Citronella, 1 14 

— grass \\_^ 
Civet, 2^ 

— cat, 244 

— extract of, 245 

— sweet gloves, 24J tiitte 

— zibeth, 244 
Clous fumants 322 
Clove pink. lS& 

— essence, iSS 
Cloves, 

— otto 6?; ufi 
Cold cream, 376 

— almond, 377 

— camphor, 378 

— cucuml)er, 378 

— glycerine, 37* 

— rose, 376 

— violet. ^ 
Colc^e, eau de, 286 

— camphorated, 432 

— vina'gre de, 278 
Colour and sound, analog)- between, 
Colouring matters of essences, 56 

— principle of volatile oils, 472 
Colours and odours, relation of, 65^ 
Colours, 440 

— black, 445 



DIF. 

Colours, brown, 445 

— brown-red, 444 

— green, 4^ 

— mauve, 4^ 

— red, 443 

— rose, 443 

— violet, 443 

— yellow, 442 

Combinations of essences with water, 38 
Commercial elements, 231 
Composition of perfumes, means of dis- 
covery, 147 
Congealing temperatures of ottos, 448 
Cosmetics, black and brown, 400 
Costus. [Koosht] 
Coumarin, iL2 
Court nosegay, 284 
Cream of almonds, 3^ 

— ambrosial, 359 

— Circassian, 395 

— marrow, 397 

— saponaceous, 33 1 
Crcme d'Amande, Jjt 

— de mauve, 438 
Crystallised lemon ice, 335 

— oil, 326 
Cucumber, 116 

— cold cream, 378 

— milk of, 324 

— otto, ufi 

— pomade, 380 
Curd soap. 332 
Cuttle fish, 238 

— tooth-powder, 429 
Cypius, perfumes from, 320 



J)ANDELIOX, milk of, 324 
Dentifrice, Mialhe's, 428 
Depilatory, 401, 412 

— Boettger's, 41J 

— Bondet's, 4jj 

— Hemandia, 414 

— sulphuret of barium, 412 
Detection of castor oil, 469 

— alcohol in otto, 470 

— fusel oil, 469 

— poppy. 421 

— spike oil, 421 

— turpentine, 471 
Dill, 117 

— oil"ot n2 
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PIL 

Dill water, 117 
Discord of smells, 47 
Disinfeclion, 52. S3, 54 
Distillation, 23 
Divine pomade, 380 
Dry perfumes, 304 
Drjing house, 307 
Duality of odours, 160 
Dyes for the hair, 401 



PARTUS, odours of the, 55 
Eau athenienne, 203 

— de botot, 182^ 

— \ broiler, 325 

— pour briiler, 325 

— des Cannes, 33 

— de Chyprc, 284 

— de Cologne, 

camphorated, 432 

— de luce, 269. 270 

— des millefleurs, 293 

— de mousseline, 294 
Ecuelle, 1', 144, 150, 171 
Egg julep, 436 
Eglantine, US 

Elder, Ll5 

— extract, 375 

— milk, 324, 

— water, 1 13 
Elixir, soft water, 360 
Emulsines, 365 

— au jasmin, 369 

— i la violette, 363 
Emulsions, 371 
Enfleurage, jg^ 82, 136 

— modincatton of process, 228 
Erin, flowers of, 2M 
Espagne, peau d', 3JLI 

Ess bouquet, 285 
Essence, definition, 2;Sl 
Essence of almond, 46 

— badiani, 2? 

— bay, 26 

— bergamot, ^ ifiQ 

— cassia, 106 

— cedar, 11 1 

— cedraL, LL2 

— cloves, 116 

— cucumber, 117 

— eglantine, iTo" 

— geranium, L22. 



ESS 

Essence of heliotrope, 12^ 

— honeysuckle, 

— hops, L2£ 

— hovenia, 129 

— hyssop, 129 

— Ilang-ilang, 130 

— jasmine, 133 

— jonquil, 132 

— lavender, 132 

— leojon, 144 

— lemon grass, 142 

— lilac, 148 

— lily of the valley, \^ 

— linaloe, 151 

— magnolia, 

— mignonette, 154 

— myrtle, 152 

— narcissus, 1^ 

— neroH, 161 

— nutm^, 167 

— oranpe-flower, 163 

— peel, Portugal, 163 

— orris, 124 

— patchouly, 176 

— pea, sweet, I22 

— peppermint, 178 

— pine-apple, 185 

— pink (clove) ,"158 

— rose pomade, 134 

— — moss, 197 

triple, i< 

twm, 

white, 192 

tea, 197 

yellow, 132 

— sanlal, 202 

— Tonquin bean, 2J2 

— tubereuse, 214 

— vanilla, 217 

— verbena, 219 

— verveine, 22Q 

— violet, 122 
wood, 301 

— vitivert, 224 

Essences, chemical constitution of, 

— apple, 483 

— colouring matters of, 56 

— combinations with water, 38 

— fruit, 483 

— ojitica! properties, 39, 40j 41 

— oxidation of, 58, S6 

— physical characters, 42 sqq. 
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ESS 

Essences, apricot, 484. ' 

— pear, 484 

— pine-apple, 48.^ 

— raspberry, 483 

— strawberry, 48.^ 
Essential oil. [Essence, otto] 
E^terhazy bouquet, 285 
Eucalyptus, L2Q 

— citriotiora, 148 
Euchrysma, 437 

Eugenie's nosegay. Empress, 285 
Eugenine, llii 
Evaporators 328 
Evelyn at Montpellier, 29^ 
Exhibition of 1851, 82 
Exports, English, 235 
Expression, process of, 72 
Extract, definition, 2&L [Essence^ 
otto] 

Eyelids, blackening the, ^1 



pACE painting, 417 
— powder, 417 
Farina, Piesse's, powders, 430 
Farms, rose, igo 
Fennel, I2Q 
Flag, sweet, L2I 
Fleur d'ltalie, 283 
Flora, bouquet de, 289 
Florentine recipient, 79 
Flower- farming, statistics, 67 

— premiums for odours, 488 
Flowers, 60j 439 

— Erin, 2&& 

— extract of, 2SS 

— May, 295 

— odoriferous, classified, 64 

— spring, 222 

— use of fragrant, 488 
•Foi^et-me-not,' m2 
Fountain ring, 303 

Frangipanni, origin of the name, ij 
sqq., 492 
(plant), 121 

— sachet, 308 

— soap, 35*8" 

— Mercutio, 16, 490 
Frankincense at the Chapel Royal, U 

— at Westminster Abbey, 1 1 

— sources of, 122. [Olibanum] 
French weights and measurefi, 463 



HAI 

Fruit essences, 483 
Fuller's earth soap, 353 
Fumigating paper, 326 
— ribbon of Bruges, 327 
Fumigation, antiseptic, 5J 
Fusel oil, detection of, 469 
■ — Bastick on, 477 



QAMUT of odours, 48 

Garland, volunteers', 301 
Gaultheria, 226, 489 
Gems, scenting, ^15 
Geranium, L22 

— ■ first commercial cultivation, 124^ 

— introduction into Eurof>e, 124 

— oil of, 123 

Glovers, Paris Corporation of, ig, 26 
Gloves, perfumed, 26j 243 noU 

Glycerine, balsam, 38a 

— cold cream, 378 

— jeH^. aZ2 

— lotion, 325i 43^ 

— soap, 360 

transparent, 361 

Golden hair powder, 414 
Ciolden Rose, the, L2 
Grains d'Ambrette, 156 
Grasse, seat of the art, 6ij 63, 193 
Grease, inodorous, 386. 

— purifying, 387 
Grinding machine, soap, 336 
Guards' bouquet, 289 

Gum Wattle, 468 



TJAIR, oiling the, universal custom, 
384, 40 » 

— Persian customs, 402 

— Greek, 403 

— change in colour, 403 

— case of Marie Antomciie, 403 

— Haller's opinion, 403 

— Davy's, 404 

— Wilson's, 405 

— Blyth's, 40^ 

- case of Orsmi, 405 

— dyes among the Romans, 6 
to be avoided, 406 

— — French brown, 41 1 

inodorous, 410 

Kohol, 407 
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HAl 

Hair dyes, litharge, 409 

manganese brown, 410 

wilh mordant, 410 

silver, 409 

Turkish, 407 

— gloss, 438 

— powder, golden, 414 
plain, 417 

— — snow, 414 

— washes, 434 
astringent, 436 

— — Athenian, 4^ 

Bay rum, 435 

euchrysma, 437 

glycerine and canlharidesi, 436 

— r — Locock's, 436 

rosemary, 4^5 

saponaceous, 436 

— vegetable, 435 
Hay, new-mown, 2^ 
Hediosmia, 125 
Heliotrope, 125 

— process for utilising, suggested, 125 

— extract of, 127 

— pomade, 398 

— sachet, 309 
Henna, 402 

Hitchin, cultivation of lavender at, 14I 
Holy Basil, ^ 22 
Homoeopathic tooth-powder, 429 
Honey and almond paste, 362 
Honey soap, 352 
Honeysuckle, 128 

— essence, L28 
Hongroise jKMnade, 399 
Hops, otto of, 12S 
llovcnia, 129 
Hungary water, 199 

Hydrogen, introduction of, into essen- 
tial oils, 476 
Hyssop, 123 



TCE, camphor, 378 
Ilang-Ilang, ijo 

— blended, 

— false, 132 

Imports, English, 231^ 233 
Incense, 2,6,7. 8, 52, ^^sqq. 

— case, found at \Vliittlcsea, 315 

— jwwders, 321 

— use in Church of England, 315 



LIL 

Indian pastils, 321 
Inodorous grease, 386 
— hair-dye, 410 
International bouquet, 296 
Iris, xjz 

Isle of Wight bouquet, 296 



JAPANESE perfume, 232 
J Jasmine, 46, ijj 

— cultivation at Cannes, 133 
at Nice, LM 

— method of cultivation, 135 

— Alphonse Karr at sale o(, \\a 

— inimitable, 45 

— extract of, 136 
elly, glycerine, 370 
ocicey Club bouquet, 290 
onquil, Lll 

osticks, Chinese, 321 
uniper tar soap, 303 " 



l^ARR, Alphonse, at sale of ja&minc, 
ii4 

Kew Garden nosegay, 292 
Kisses, stolen, 292 
Kohol, 401 » 407 
Koosht, 138 

Kus-kus, 223. [Vitiveit] 



T AIT, virginal, 374 

I^imp, perfume, 324 
Laurel, 138 
Lavender, 139 

— cultivation ut Ilitchin, 14J 

— - at Mitcham, 142 

— essence of, 143 

— and millefleurs, 22J 

— sachet, 303 

— spike oil in, 471 
Leap-year bouquet, 29 S 
Lemon, 144^ 

— methods of preventing deterioration, 
146 

— otto of, 145 
Lemon grass otto, 147 

— ice, crystallised, 39S 
Lemon-scented gum tree, 148 
Lignaloe. [Linaloc] 

Lilac, 148 
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Lilac imitation essence, 
Lily, 142 

— imitation lily of the Yallcy, 149 
Lime, I jo 

Lime-tree blossom, 
Linaloe, 

— otto of, 15a 
Lip-salve, j[8j 

— cherry, 382 

— rose, 382 

— white, 382 
Lisbon water, i_2o 
Litharge hair dye, 409 
Locock's hair lotion, 436 
Lotion, cantharides, 436 

— glycerine, 32S1 446 

— Locock's hair, 436 
Lorenges, breath, 433 
Lustral fluid, 399 



Maceration, 8q 
Magnolia, 

— imitation essence, 154 
Manganese brown hair'aye, 410 
Mantegazza cited, 54 
Marechal, bouquet du, 294 
Marechale powder, 2^ 224 

— sachet, 310 

Marie Antomette, change of colour in 

her hair, 403 
Marine soap, 332 
Marjoram, 

Marrep's experiments, 64 
Marrow cream, 397 

— pomatum, y,^ 
Mauve, creme de, 438 
Mauve oil, 375 

May flowers, 295 
Meadow sweet, 154 
Meal, almond, 

— pistachio nut, 369 
Mecca, balsam of, 
Medea, l£ 

Medicated suaps, 361 
Melissa, otto of, 23 
Mercutio, Frangipanni, 16, 490 
Mialhe's tooth powder, 428 
Mignonette, 

— essence of, 155 
Milk of almonds 373 



MYR' 

Milk of.cucumber, 32i 

— dandelion, 374 

— elder, ^ . . 

— pistachio nu^ft, Xix • 

— roses, 32? . • - 
Milk bath, 22 

Milks, 321 . . 

Millefleurs ct lavender, 223 

— eau dcs, 293 

— Delcroix's, 233 

— sachet, 310 ^ 
Millon's process, 229 

Mint, 155. tPcppermint] 

Miriliane, 90 

Mitcham, 62^ 1^2, 1 79. 19S 
Mock orange, 209 
Mode, caprice de la, 295 
Money-table, foreign, 401 
Montpellier, bouquet de, 294 
--- Evelyn at, 295 

Mouldiness, perfumes preventive of, 476 
Mousseline des Indes, 224 

— eau des, 293 

— - sachet, 3IO 
Mouth washes, 4^! 

— eau botot, 431 

— camphorat^ eau de Cologne, 433 

— myrrh and borax, 431 

— myrrh with eau de Cologne, 432 

— styptic, 4^ 

— violet, 431 
Muse extrait de, Tho. 
Musk, 246 

— adulteration, 247, 2j;3 

— as a medicine, 247 

— Assam, 259, 264 

— Cabardicn, 259, 264 

— chop-papers, 26a 

— deer, 246 

— limpress Josephine's, 2^7 

— extract, 260 

— fictions aliout, 257, 258 

— formation of, 250 

— grub, 2 S3 note 

— pod, 249, 2^ 253^ 256^ 252 
■ — seed, 156 

— soap, 

— Tonquin, 259, 264 

— uses in perfumery, 2s8 
Musk-rat. 246 • • 
Myrrh, 

I — and borax, mouth wash, 431 
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MYR 

Myrrh and eau de Cologne, 432 
Myrrh-tree, 1^ 
Myrtle, LSI 

— imitation essence, 157 

— flower-water, 157 

■MAIL powder, 453 

Naples soap, 3S9 
Narcissus, 153 
Neroli, ^8, LSa 

— origin of the term, 163 

— cultivation at Nice, i6q 

— various qualities, ifa 
— > balsam of, 396 . . 

— esprit, i£i2 

— oil of, 161 
New-mown hay, 288 
Nice, 66^ 62, 68^ 160, 211 
Nitrobenzine, 90 note 
Nitrol»entole, QO 

Njavi oil, 385 
Nocturnal flowers, 6^ 65 
Nomenclature in perfumery, 2&I 
Nosegay, the court, 284^ 

— Empress Eugenie's, 28s 

— Italian, 289 

— Kew Garden, 232 

— tulip, 300 
Nutmeg, 164 

— cultivation by the Dutch, 164 

— destruction of, 16^ 

— oil of, 167 

— otto of, i66j 167 

QCTAVE of odours, 45 

Odoriferous species of plants, 64. 
Odours, analogies with music, 5J 

— artificial, ^22 

— classification of, 42 

— by day, 63 

— diffiision, 33 

— duality of, i6q 

— of earths, 55 

— gamut of, 484 49 

— neutralisation oH 52 

— by night, 64 

— octave of, 45 

— of plants, dz 

— protect against infection, 54 

— relation to colours, 65 

— resemblances of, 46 



OTT 

Odours, strength and volatility, 22. 

— velocity, 35^ 36 
Oil, origin of term, 2S1 

— of ben, 390 

— njavi, 38s 
Oils, essential, zSq 

— introduction of hydrogen into, 476 

— fined, optical and physical proper* 
ties of, 44 

— volatile, colouring principle of, 56, 

59. 421 
Oil-runner, 366 

Oil-soap, 332 

Ointment, the precious, 8^ 384 
Olfactory nerve, sensitiveness of the, 46 

— — tutoring the, 298 
OlilMmum, 122. 167, i6S 
Olivine, 367 

Olla podrida, 212. < 

— sachet, 31J 
Opiate tooth-paste, 430 
Op>oponax, 169 

— bou<iuet, 300 

Optical propcrHes of essences, -^q. 40. 

Orange, mock, 209 

— as pomander, 306 
Orange- flower pomatum, 1^ 
Orange-soap, 352 

Orange-water, 70 notf, 162, 163. 

[Neroli] 
Orange-tree, three odours, 62 

— high value of, |_2I • 

— cultivation, rjri 

• - method of extracting otto, 171 
Orange Zeste, 169 

— Lisbon water, ijro 

— eau de Portugal, 170 
Orangery, near Sydney, 1 63 
Orris, 122 

— method of cultivation, 173 

— extract of, 174 
Osselets of Cyprus, 320 
Otto, definition, 2^ 
Otto of allspice, §2 

— almond, 89 

(artificial), go > 

— anise, 90 

— balm, 23 

— bay, 96 

— Ijcnzoin, liJQ 

— Iiergamot, loj 
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OTT 

Otto of borage, iQ2 

— caraway, 1 05 

— cascarilla, 105 

— cassia, ld6 

— cas&ie, 109 

— cedar, 1 1 1 

— cinnamon, II2 

— citron, 114, 150 

— citronella, 114 

— cloves, 115 

— cucumber, L16 

— eucalyptus, L2Q 

— gaultheria, 226 

— geranium, L22 

— heliotrope, l2fi 

— hops, lis 

— Hang- Hang, 130 

— kus-kus, 224 

— lavender, 135 

— lemon, 145 

— lemon -grass, 

— Icmon-scenletT^m-tree, 148 

— linaloe, 

— mace, 153 

— marjoram, 154 

— meadowsweet, 154 

— melissa, 93 

— mint, 155 

— myrrh, iJl 

— myrtle, 152 

— neroli, l£l 

— nutmeg, jl66 

— olibanum, liiSi 

— opoponax, 169 

— orange peel, 169 

— orris, ij^ 

— patchouly, 175 

— peppermint, IJJ. 

— pimento, l86 

— Portugal, 169 

— Rhodium, lSS 

— rose, 120 

— rosemary, 1 98 

— rosewood, 

— rue, 2QQ 

— sage, 2QQ 

— santal, 2Q2 

— sassafras, 20'^ 

— thyme, 209 

— tonquin, Z12 

— verbena, 219 

— vitivcrt, 224 



P^R 

Otto of wintergreen, 226' " " 

Otto, the odorous principle, 2&i 

— changed, 476 

— not an oil, 2&1 

— pipette, 23 

Ottos, quantity imported, 23? 

— boiling and congealing temperatures, 
of, 448 

— yielded by plants, 447 
Oxidation of essences, ^6, 86 
Ozone, 54^ 



pALM, 114 

- soap, iJ2 
Paper, perlumed letter, .114 

— fumigating, 326 
ParafRn, 85, 391 

— origin of name, 391 
Paste, almond, 368 

— honey and almond, 367 

— pistachio, 368 

Pastil lozenges, Turkish, 43» 
Pastils, modem, 320 

— fumigating, 322 

— perfumers', 323 

— Piesse's, 322 

— seraglio, 321 

— yellow, 321 

— use of charcoal in, 323 
Patchouly, 52x MA 

— origin of its use, 176 

— extract, 176 

— otto, 175 

— sachet, 311 

— soap, 358 
Pea, sweet, 177 

Pears, artificial odour of, 48 1 

— essence, 484 
Peau d'Espagne, 313 
Peloteuse, 338 
Pencil water, 411 
Peppermint, I27 

— cultivation of, in N. America, ij% 

— at Mitcham, 

— white and black, 129 

— distillation of, i8q 
Percolating process, 229 
Perfume, Alhambra, 2iiz 

— a Japanese, 202 
lamp, 324 

I Perfumers' pastils, 3aa 
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PER 

Perfutnes, antiquity of, I, 2 

— among the Chinese, 2 

the Greeks, 2^ 4^ 

the Romans, 5, 6, 2 

— — the Egyptians, 2t 

— — the Hebrews, 2^ ^04 

— in churches, 10, LI 

— mentioned in Arabian Nights, 12 

— use of in England, 19 sqq. 

— lax on and license (or, 2J 

— first work on, 23 

— in France, 2J 

■ — excessive use of, 25 

— introduced into Spain by Arabs, 24 

— three classes of, 22 

— adulteration of, tHi 

— in the harem, 28 

— a trade m)rstcry, 30 
• — in all climates, 6q 

— principal seats of the art, 61 

— commercial importance, 67 

— simple or comjKJund, Sii 

— dry, 304 

— prevent mouldiness, 476 

— statistics, 231 
Perfumed bookmarks, 31S 

— letter paper, 314 

— Boap, 330 

— ipills 222 
Peru, balsam of, 95 
Peruvian dentifrice, 42^ 
Petit grain. [Neroli] 

Physical characters of essences, 42 sqq, 
Piesse's pastils, 322 

— posy, 299 

— twin rose, 156 
Pimento. [Allspice] 
Pine-apple, 185 

— — artificial essence, 478, 483 
Pink, imitation essence, iM 

— saucers, 422 

— wool, 422 
Pipette, otto, 23 
Pistachio nut meal, 369 

— milk, 324 

— toilet powder, 416 
Pneumatic process, 228 

Pomade (|x>matum), origin of term, 385 

— acacia, 392 

— alpaca, 324 

— baton. 400 

— bcai>' greatii:, 394 



PRE 

Pomade, benzoin, 392 

— c:istor oil, 396 

— Circassian, 39 S 

— cosmetics, 400 

— crystallised, 395 
- cucumber, 380 

— divine, 380 

— of flowers, 395 

— hard stick, 400 

— heliotrope, 398 

— hongroise, 399 

— jasmine, 398 

— lustral, 399 

— marrow, 397 

— millcflcurs, 398 

— neroli, 396 

— orange, 398 

— philocome, 399 

— rose, 398 

— tonquin, 393 

— tuberose, 398 

— vanilla, 393 

— violet, 397 
Pomander, 19, 24, 305 

— orange usw as, 306 
Pomatums, English imports, 23 
Pompeii, soap found at, 330 
Poppy oil, detection of, 47 1 
Portugal. [Orange zeste] 

— - cau de, 170 

— sachet, 310 
Posy, Piesse's, 299 
Pot-pourri, 2i 

— sachet, 311 
Pouncet-box, 306 
Pounding machines, 343 
Powders, absorbent, 415 

— blanc, 417 

— face, 417 

— golden hair, 414 

— incense, 321 

— nail, 423 

— i>erle, ^ 

— pistachio and toilet, 41 

— - puffs, 415 
I — rose, 417 

I for sachets, 306 

— snow, 414 

— soap. 352 

— tooth, 326, 425i 426 
violet, 416 

, Prcsu, oil and tincture, 84 
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PRE 

Preston salts 269 
Priest at the altar, ^17 
Printaniers, .U S 
* Proof explained, ^25 
Puff, ^ 
Puff-box, ^16 
Purifying grease, 387 
PjTo-acclic spirit, 379 



QUEEN Elizabeth's perfumes, \^ 30, 
243 n0te 
Quince, artificial essence of, 480 
Quinine dentifrice, 428 



13 ASPBERRY essence, 485 
Raspberry' jam tree, 467 
Rcine d'Anglcterre, bouquet de, 296 
Reseda, 154 
Rhodium, iSS 
Ribbon of Bruges, 327 
Ring, fountain, 303 
Roi, bouquet du, 236 
Rolling machine, soap, 337, 355 sqq 
Rondeletia, 297 

— essence of, 298 

Rose cultivation at Mitchano, 1^5 

— farms of Roumelia, 
Adrianople, 102 

— the, fondness of Romans for, 182 

— attar of, 190, 191 

— Cashmere, l^j 

— French, i^J, 134 

— bandoline, 438 

— bloom of, 419 

— cold cream, 376 

— esprit, 196 

— essence of, Chinese, 122 
moss, 197 

tea. 

while, 122 

— face-powder, 417 

— lip- salve, 382 

— milk, 322 

— pickled, 135 

— Piesse's twin, 136 

— pomade, 398 

— sachet, 311 

— soap. 356 

— vinegar. 278 

— wine, 189 



SAN 

Rose, the Golden, L2 
Rosemary, 138 

— in Hungary water, 132 
hair wish, 435 

— water, 434 
Rosewater, 135 

— antiquity of, 196 
Rosewood. [Rhodium] 
Rouges, 4iii 421 
Rue, 152 

— ancient use of, in Newgate, 199 

— otto, synthesis of, 481 
Rum -ether, 480 
Rusma, 412 

Russia leather, 200 

— mode of prejMring perfume, 2co 

— source of odour, 314 
Rypophagon soap, 359 



CAB/EANS, the, 113 
Sachet powders, 306 

— acacia, 302 

— au Chypre, 3^ 

— Frangipanni, 308 

— heliotrojje, 

— lavender, 309 

— marcchale, 310 

— millefleurs, 310 

— mousscline, 310 

— * no name, ' 312 

— oUa-podrida, 3U 

— patchouly, 3M 

— Portugal, 3iO 

— pot-iK>urri, 311 

— rose, 3n 

— santal-wood, 312 

— vervein, 312 

— vitivert, 312 
Sage, 2QQ 
Salts, crystal, 262 

— inexhaastible, 266 

— Preston, 269 

— smelling, 267 

— Allchin's plan, 268 
SamlK)la, 208 

.Sand soap, 3^2 
Santal wood, 201 

— religious use of, 201 

— otto, 202 

— sachet, 312 

— soap. 212 
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SAP 

Saponaceous cream, 

— of almonds, 358 

— wash, 436 
.Sajx>ninc, 364 
Sassafras, 203 

Savona, soap-ntaking at, 330 
Scent-casket. [Pomander] 
Scented shells, ^ 
Scenting gems, 315 

— soap, hot, 

cold, 354 

Scents, economical, 227 

— Socrates on, 4 

— Solon's prohibition of, 3 
Scripture, perfumes mentioned in, 1 
Shells, scented, 316 

Schnouda, 422 
Secretion of odours, 63 
Sensitiveness of the olfactory nerve, 
46 

Shenstone, cited, 309 
Silver hair-dye, 409 
Siphon still, 75 
Smelling, sense of, 32 
Snow powders, 414 
Snuff, 220 

— preparation of, 271 

— rappee, 272 

— wallflower, 272 

— methods of perfuming, 273 
Soap, perfumed, 330 

— antiquity of, 330 

— origin of the name, 330 

— found at Pompeii, 330 

— trade, in England, 330 

— removal of duty on, 33I 

— almond, 351 

— camphor, 351 

— castile, 332 

— citron, 357 

— coloured, 356 

— curd, 332 

— fig soft, 333 

— Frangipanni, 358 

— fuller's earth, 353 

— glycerine, 360 

— hard, 331 

— honey, 352 

— juniper tar, 363 
• — marbled, 341 

— marine, 332 

— medicated, 361 



SPI 

Soap, musk, 352 

— Naples, 352 . 

— oil, 332 

— orange, 357 

— palm, 332 

— patchouly, 358 

— rose, 356 

— rypophagon, 359 

— sand, 3';2 

— santal, 352 

— - spermaceti, 3^7 

— soft, 331 

— - stone, of Mylos, 363 
- transparent soft, 360 
hard, 361 
glycerine, 361 

— Windsor, white, 35> 
brown, 352 

— yellow, 332 

— manufacture, 331 

— remelting, 333 

— melting-pan, 333 

■— frame and gauges, 334 

— grinding machine, 335^^ 

— rolling machine, 337 

— peloteuse, 338 . . . ' 

— press, 340 

— scoop, 341 

— moulds, 341 

— pel ot age by machinery, 342 

— conversion of soap-pastes into toilet 
soaps, 342 

— scenting, hot, 353 
cold, 334 

— balls, 341 

— plants, 364 

— powders, 353 
Soapstone, 303 
Soapwort, 364 » * 
Socrates on scents, 4 

Soft soap, fig, 333 i 

Naples, ^ . . 

transparent, 360 ' ^ 

Soft water elixir, 360 
Solon's prohibition of scents, 3 
Spermaceti soap, 357 . j 
Spice trade, ancient, Hjjfe l 

— Dutch, 164 -.^'^ 

— British, 164 j-jj 
Spike, 203 

— oil, detection of, 47^-^ 
Spikenard, 203 - 
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SPI 

Spills, perfatned, 327 " 
Spirit, Amall on, 474 

— French, 290 

— grape and com, 287. ago 

— the right to use, 291 
Sponge, 446 
Spring- flowers, 299 
Statistics of flower-farming, 62 

— of perfumery, 2^1 
Still, French, 74 

— portable, 78 

— siphon, 75 
Still-room, 21^ ILi 119 
Stolen kisses, 292 

Storax, 20s. See Balsam of Storax 

— extraction of liquid, 2Q6 

— its place among odours, 207 

— its power of nxing a volatile sub- 
stance, 2q8 

Stow cited, 22 

Strawberries, essence of, 480, 483 
Styptic, botanic, 431 
Shave, 299 

* Sub rosa,' origin of the phrase, 

Suffitus, 320 

Sumbul, 208 

Swans' -down puff, 415 

Sweet-briar, 118 

Sweet pea, Vil 

Sympathetic blush, 422 

Syringa, 209 

'FALC, calcined, 418 

Tap funnel, 24 
Tariffs, 

— American (North), 450 

— Antiguan, 45J 

— Argentine Republic, 451 

— Australian, South and West, 

— Austrian, 4.^1 

— Barbadoes, 452 * 

— Belgian, 452 

— Brazilian, 452 

— Canadian, 452 

— Cape Town, 453 

— Ceylon, 453 
• — Chilian, 4S3 

— Columbian and Nicaraguan, 453 

— Costa Rica, 453 

— Danish, 4^4 

— French, 454 
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Tariffs, Gambian, 455 

— German, 455 

— Gold Coast, 455 

— Hawaiian, 455 

— Haytian, 4S0 

— Indian, 456 

— Italian, 456 

— Jamaican, 4^6 

— Mauritius, 457 

— Mexican, 4^7 

— Netherlands, 457 

— New South Wales, 457 

— New Zealand, 457 

— Portuguese, 4^7 

— Queensland, 458 

— Russian, 4^8 

— Spanish, 4^8 

— Swiss, 459 

— Tasmanian, 459 . . 

— Trinidad, 459 

— Venezuelan, 460 

— Victorian, 460 

Temple, Sir W., cited, 2T^ 165 
Thprmc, 209 
Toilet soajis, 

— vinegar, 278 " 
Tolu, hal.sam of, ^ 
Tonka. [TonqumJ. . 
Tonquin, 209 

— extract, 2X2 

— musk, 259, 264 
Tooth-paste, opiate, 430 
Tooth-powders, 326, 425, 426 

— borax and myrrh, 429 

— camphorated dialk, 428 

— charcoal, 429 

— cuttlefish, 429 

— farina, Piesse's, 430 

— homoeopathic, 429 

— Mialhe's, 428 

— Peruvian, 429 

— quinine, 428 

— rose, 4;jo 
Trade secrets, 30 
Transparent soap, 360 
Triple esprit de rose, 196 
Trochisci, sweet-smellmg, 322 
Tubereuse, 213 

— cultivation of, 213 

— extract of, 214 
Tulip nosegay, 300 
Turkish hair-dye«, 407 
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Turkii.h pastil lozenges, 43a 
Turpentine, detection of, 42I 
Twin rose, Fiesse's, 196 



WANILLA, 177. 214 

— commercial varieties, 2lS 

— curing, 217 

— essence of, 217 

— extract, 218 

— pro, agation, 216 

— various qualities, 21 j 
Vanilline, 213 
Vanillon, 215 
Vaseline, 38 j 

Veins, bluelor, 42^ 
Velocity of odours, J[i 36 
Verbena, 219 

— extract of, 213 

— extrait de verveine, 22Q 
- oil of, 142 

Vervein. [Verbena] 
Vervein sachet, 312 
Vinaigre de Cologne, 278 

— a la rose, 276 
Vinegar, aromatic, 275 

— cosmetic, 278 

— four thieves', 277 

— Henry's, 276 

— hygienic, 278 

— toilet i la rose, 278 

— - i la violctte, 278 
Violet, 21Q 

— farms at Nice, 221 
propagation of, 221 

— cold cream, 

— essence, 222 
imitation. 223 

— mouth-wash, 

— pomatum, 332 

— sachet, 312 

— wood, 301 
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Vitivert 223 

— essence of, 224 . 

— otto, 225 

— sachet, 31a 

— substitutes, 225 
Volatility of odours, 35^ 3 
Volkameria, 22S 
Volunteer's garland, Qi 



WALLFLOWER, 

- essence of, 226 
Walnut water, ^1 
Walton, Izaak, cited, 309 
Water, Athenian, 435 

— dill, 112 

— elder, 

— Hungary, 132 

— lavender, 144 

— Lisbon, 170 

— myrtle-flower, 157 

— orange, 69 

— pencil, 4JJ 

— rose, 19^ 

— rosemary, 4.U 

— walnut, 

Water cosmetic, 371. 400 
Weights and measures, French, 463 
West end bouquet, 302 
Westminster Abbey, frankincense at, 
U 

Whittlesea, incense case found at, .^IQ 
Windsor soap, 352 

— musk, 258 
Winter green, 226, 48Q 

— Iceland, 227 
Wood violet, 301 
Woodbine, L2S 



YACHT club bouquet, 30a 
Yellow soap, 332 
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PARFUMERIE DE NOTRE DAME-DES-FLEURS. 

FONDLE EN 1816. 

BRUNO COURT, 

GRASSE (Alpes-Maritimes)FilANC;E. 




FABRiaUE. 



FABRIQUE DE MATIERES PREMIERES 
POUIt LA PARFUMERIEL 



POMMADES ET HUILES, ESSENCES DIVERSES. 
EAUX DE ROSES ET DE FLEURS D'ORANGER. 



Fommades Extra-Satur^es axa. Meurs. 

Essence de Lavande des Alpes cultiv^e. 
„ Geranium Rosa sur Boses. 
„ „ Beurre d'Iris. 
Pommades et huiles, Ko. 84, Extra. 



SCHIMMEL & CO. 

DISTILLERS . OF ESSENTIAL OILS, 

New York. LEIPZIG. Prague. 



Oil of Sandal Wood. 

Patohouly. 
Vitivert. 

OrrlB Root, oonorele. 
Bombul Koot. 
MeliBsa. 
Liinaloe. 
Oorlander. 
Oedar Wood. 
Thyme. 
Haoe. 
Nutmegs. 
Juniper Borrios. 
Wormwood. 
KJitMrne^Wliite. 
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Oil of Cinnamon, Ceylon. 
Aniseed, RuaaiaiL. 
Pimento. 
Cloves. 
Oamomile. 
ICaoe. 

Fennel, Swoet. 
Almonds. 
Benny Royal. 
Almonds. Bitter. 
Oanrawayaeed. 



Thymol, OxTSt. 
Menthol. 
Sweet AhnaiMl OIL 



iMPosma or 



OIIJS OF CITRONELL.A, LEMONGRASS, LAVENDER, GERANIUM, KKROLI, 
CASSIA, STAB ANISEED, YLANG-YLANG. & OTTO OF ROSESl 



Sole Agents for the United Kingdom : 

C. OBOSS & CO., LONDON, 9 Minciiig Lane, KG. 

BRANCH : 

riilTZSGKE BBOTHEBS, 



Ofllcei 
SI-SI Bvtimf 



NEW YORK. Hob^JEnRj:.', 



Oraad tt. 



SFEOXA-IjXTES: 
Oil of Peppermint, rectified ' F, S. <fc Co.* 
Oils of Speazmint, Wintergreen, Sabaafras, Bay-Iieavee, 
Wormwood, Oanada Snako Boot, Erigeroo. 



Ool} Sale lor tlie ContiDeot witli SCHIMMEL & CO., Leipzig. 
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GEORGE MITTON, 



MANUFACTUBINa STATIONER, ftc. 

27, GMOMILE ST&MT, LONSOIT, £.G. 



^4eialit4: Perfumers* FrMing, Labda, &e. 



LEGAL FBINTING of every kind.— Bills and Chkhmi in 
Chanoeiy, ParttGiiUtfs of Sale, and Plans of Estates. * 

PUBLIC COMPANIES.— Printing for Public Companies, 
with noatncRR, despatch, and economy. Designs sabmitted for 

Certificates. St als^ <fcc. 

PBICES CURBENT in evwj Langnage. 

KININO Frospectiues, Artidet of Assooiatioii, Bepoiis, BiJanoa 
Sheets, &o. 

FANCY PRINTING in vnrj Tariety of Ornamental Tjrpe. 

SHOW CARDS. — For these experienced Draaghtsmen are 
employed \ and aU orders will be ezecnted with aconraoj of detail 
and artistio eSbot. 

POSTING BILLS, plain or colonred, in the Boldest Type. 

ENGRAVING ON WOOD, for Illustrated Catalogaes, Ac. 4c. 
has been a speciality of the booso for many years, 



Estimates and Specimens for Printing; Pamphlets, 



Snooaflflor to the late SDWA&O YA&T7 



(BBTABUBHED 1889), 




Catalogues, &c. 
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TO PERFUMERS, WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, CHYMI8TS. 
SOAP MAKERS, AND OTHERS. 

EDWABD BOWEBBAIIK & SORS, 

XDXSVXZiXiSSS OS" 

PURE SPIRITS OF WINE, 

StmgtkfnmS4 to 68 ovtrpn^f, GuaraniMi ma4§p9m MHHtk S^inL 

M E T H Y L AT^E D P I R I T 

Stimgih Ml Uu than 64 ourprotf, 

9XPOBTATION OBDEBS EXJSOIJTED AT IjOWSBT TSIGQMl • 

m BU N BTBEBT, LONDO N, S.G. ' 

SS'X'^JBXiXSSCJSX) 178 2. 
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PIESSE & LUBIN, 

"Flower Farmers, 

AT CANNES, GBASSE, AND NICE; 

U¥£ND£R FARMS AT MITCHAH, SUMY; 

PEEFTJIEEY lEECIMTS, 

Warehouse 'B,' St Katharine Dock ; 

LABOBATOBY AlTD OFFICE, 

2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
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